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PRR TRV ART EVI sn % shh cae REO NR PEA pa aT 1904-5-6-7 
GAIN SACHA EBER (sinc due eo aise ie eine tee 1904-5-0-7 
EMPIRE Wer TE WARTS. 0c cis «eines Ee Ses .. .1904-5-6-7 
Rrenir OER 1. | OU NGO en iy file el ON oe ken IR 1905-6 
Ree ee As, CIR MOL EL RRC 5 Sob trie eRe Wiis eased 1905-6 
PEN LOROUK Skt ees utes ce Ne HEY, NPG g tS, 1905-6 
EET a LESS ae oe tes phn nl da ees 1905-6 


Ny UA OLLI FW BORE Sige A Rah alee ee eR LEGS 1 Ae Ae Sa 1905-6-7 
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EDWARD SCHOEN? Gan tievees cane Tee sob ee erees 1905-6 
FLEREER TY WOlHOW LES oni tte me ee eee ae 1905 (I mo.)-6 
THOMA SU DOBBINS wyais eae ares ee a oe 1905 (1 mo.)-6-7 
2 HOS CSAP RGOOD g5c. 0 oe ocaad oak ar ee Oe ®.. 1906-7 
EDWARD) HitR IEE DING ot a. 5 oe pedis ea Oe 1906 
FS ALY Gratz MAY eRe i ci. 5 aks oe Sip be eae eee 1906-7 
GrorceE H. SIMONDS........ rarity eee sia a. 2 190029 
JOHN - CR SER oie ooo 8.4. ae etc 1906-7 
JOLiee Gy OICAUCH ach. tte ery ieee Wena 1906 (8 mos.) 
WMT ROBERTS sinter t temiaeanek ASSY Deja tae teed 1906 (4 mos.) 
GRORGE Wi SCOURTER oe fon iol onsen eee 1907 
AE EX, SROERBIGRG Roa es cceusle laevis oie se te area 1907 
Riv t AR eS RUE een ce saa alioe ha eee ae ei ee 1907 
PHOMAS SO? MEGA Bees ar edi, a Ae) ca Rn ee 1907 
Harry JOHNSTONE gece fe ci taie etek enrages 1907 
EDWARD. Jo HERANEY? Soy iat a oe eka Aare eae 1907 
THOMAS GREASON IONS OUP Bath ik cos ve Wee Ree 1907 
Go) TANT OT OR BIS ise, Se Soaita te Les ue lee cpp ae 1907 
Wo TGR RAN CIS OS Oe ha) Sa oy ge nee erg ee 1907 
DENNIS! Ws DOVE Soe a ed oho rep te de. aan ae 1907 
FiO EDWARD SS5 MET Elk, Bea iy hanes g hice oe ane ae 1907 
ATS FP ROSSBA. CEES Orc fh te tem foie ated tat ateletg ts Pooler Nate ee 1907 
Wits COURS RIRSOEE Beenie o 2 sie hate ata eae ne eee haere 1907 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. . 


tatenien: CONGARA, 2 M.caie Annie eee ae 185 1-2-3-4 
*SAMUEL H. PENNINGTON... .<..<02. 1855-6-7-8-9-60-1-2 
FEBOMAS WADA WSOM overt i eetta ee ke ee 1863-4-5 
WaLIaAM SK: MCDONALD: Gk. ea, see eens. any 1866 
FHREDERTOR “Vib RICORD: oo ee Le ee 1867-8-9 
EpWin ELA DAWSON Satie Geman aoe anne es od. ae 1870 
SWIULIAM SAG WHITEHEATIO A ene ool oe ee he 1871 
TI PRN CER VCORE. SC aenearm ue mae sor ae 1872-3 
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BSR Heo ary WAIN? Cake wie tas eels 1880 (3 mos.)-I-2-3 
BLD WARD. GOELLER 3 2.5 oils eos 6 se Abe es 1884-1889-90-1 
TEND Tg ps an aed Gan [° ) eater Reins Ainge ween ae oy Sear agen ga 1885-6-7 
2ST STE a SS ie AAR a a a io Boece ar 1888-1892 
SUS 2 ORES AS OL OR Hse ae a ease 1893-4 (9 mos.) 
JoHNn Van Doren, JR........ 1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos.) 
BRN APEDUN DIR SON ool coars oko aa Sheik € oc stp oseren. os Meek w 1895 
Barren A TAY Gio, 2s neue, jo sain taene hy aera edt 1896-7 
ees CUINN oo ns. oie | SO «eters Caches enna Peotone g A 1898 
LS SSRIS ds BE ae een eer 1899 (8 mos.)-1g00-1-2 
Brea SV Voi NA TONKA. opeccaie ois 5 sow beet oi tac dialer niger eoogins 1903-4 
rE CONLIN TY RE fee lr selacgedcis sae aera seers 1905-60-7 
SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 
euent VY ITE HEAD Ayes. oss ck cea les a s'ctle acoso es I851-2-3 
BUeROERIOK Wo URICORD soso eae 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 
BOTs, ORARSS CeO 1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 © 

. 70-I-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 

ALBERT \OTONELAK Ey ..59 10s 1877 (4 mos.)-8-9- 

80-1-2-3 (8 mos.) 

BeMORGHG Vis CASE Dc... oar. cose 1883 (3% mos.)-4-5-6-7-8-9 
TEREST RaW Did thi Gs pale on a ono A 1890-1-2-3-4 
Ropert D. ARGUE......... 1895-6-7-8-9-1900-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 

CITY SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Petre MCONGAR. . 0. .gsab soon s cach od 1853-4-5-6-7-8-9 

*GEORGE B. SEARS....... 1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-(8 mos.) 

*WeN. BARRINGER.;... 1877 (4 mos.)-8-9-80-1-2-3- 
| \ 4-5-6-7-8-9-90-1-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos.) 
ee GIEBERT > ss 5! 1896 (2 mos.)-7-8-9-1g00-I (I mo.) 
MMR DeLIOLA ND) ohta si tre hated ego bee IQOI (10 mos. )-2-3-4-5-6-7 


* Deceased. 
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1908 


Note:—By a vote of the people at the election held on Nov. 
5, 1907, the control of the public school system of Newark 
was vested in a Board of nine members to be appointed 
by the Mayor, and the elective Board of thirty members, 
two from each Ward, was abolished, dating from Jan- 
uary I, 1908. 


FREDERICK F. Guitp, President. 
Grorce W. Tomkins, Vice President. 


Name Place of Business Place of Residence 
Frederick F. Guild Prudential Building 495 Mt. Prospect Ave. 
Thomas S. McCabe 234 Lafayette Street 234 Lafayette St. 
Edgar R. Brown 725-727 Broadway, N.Y. o8"S:11th.o& 
George W. Tomkins 69 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 74 Passaic Street 


Benedict Prieth 75 Market Street 36 Van Ness Place 
Charles P. Taylor 145 Chadwick Ave. 145 Chadwick Ave. 
James Taaffe 9-11 Badger Avenue 153 Roseville Ave. 
Leser Lehman 144 Front Street 33 Lincoln Park 


John Breunig 280 Springfield Ave. 52 Sixteenth Ave. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
1908 


Finance and Legislation 
Tomkins, Lehman, Taaffe, Brown, Breunir. 


Buildings, Grounds and Supplies 
Taaffe, Lehman, Prieth, Taylor, Tomkins, McCabe. 


Instruction and Educational Supplies 
Breunig, Brown, Prieth, McCabe, Taylor. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


TO THE COMMON COUNCIL 


To the Honorable the Common Council of the City of 


Newark, N. J.: 


GENTLEMEN :—The Board of Education respectfully sub- 
mits the following report of the receipts and expenditures 


for the year 1907: 


CURRENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 

STATE. 
BPO MANO rie es oiele ibis ook nove) eo $ 28,513.42 
POODLODTIAMONG ss 5 5a/ee atis o,pietele'ee 197,724.19 
eDOlad a ae enin ty ees laste 4 547.552.25 
Diamitalil Taming cis os vce pete 5,000.00 
Scuool Labrary Fund wits ..5%.. 30.00 

MUNICIPAL. 
BeelaviCGet roma 1 GOO Ment ee ws tas $ 20,945.32 


Common Council Tax Ordinance. 747,397.14 
Common Council Contingent Fund 75,000.00 
Common Council (additional app.). 8,500.00 
Common Council Manual Train.. 5,000.00 


$778,819.86 
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Cash deposited with Custodian... 6,301.13 


Interest-G.5 ite ete heen eres 789.87 
Dritancy states) yee aes Pane 150.00 
Interest. On Bequest-acae ss. 240.00 
$864,323.46 
Total sc iceet hic ctoe ee ee eee $1,643,143.32 
EXPENDITURES. 
STATE. 
Teachérs)) Salaries 21.2... seei0% $773,789.86 
Manuals lrainine ve see ene et 5,000.00 
School Library Fund .......... 30.00 
“MUNICIPAL. Pots 
Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, 
Furniture, Heating, Fuel, etc. .$858,887.10 


—____ $1,637,706.96 


Balance 2.093 oe ae $5,430.36 
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EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL. 
STATE. 
Appropria-| HExpendi- 
tions. tures. Balances. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day-_-_--- $773,789.86 | $773,789.86 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
PEM INO hae oo aw ee ae 5,000.00 | 5,000.00 
School Library Fund__------ 30.00 | 30.00 
$778,819.86 | $778,819.86 
MUNICIPAL. 
| = ile ae = . Sao etae : 
Appropria-| Expendi- 
tions. tures. Balances. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day-__--~) $315,347.79 | $315,347.79 
Teachers’ Salaries—Evening__| 80,962.58 80,962.58 
Teachers’ Pensions-__-___.__ 9,414.00 9,414.00 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
SPALL een SA Yi tae od oe 19,583.35 19,583.35 
Teachers’ Salaries—Manual 
Training—Hvening ~___-__ 2,036.00 2,036.00 
Perera SA lATiCn 0 36,675.85 36,675.85 
WaTICOre + Salaries 2-2 he ce 90,287.36 90,287.36 
Medical Inspectors’ Salaries_-— 5,361.62 5,361.62 
PHPULCUUHAS cate eke 4,062.16 4,062.16 
EWES RS DOUG oe ee as we 71,604.75 70,964.00 |$ 640.75 
Furniture and Supplies______ 66,455.46 61,755.46 | 4,700.00 
Manual Training Supplies____ 12,702.80 12,702.80 
RIS tee ee ccc a ee 63.914.62 63,819.01 95.61 
ewe) OUGER Seg tt oe 5,299.00 5,299.00 
Heating Apparatus-__-__-_~- 19,311.09 19,311.09 
‘la Wage a Sg 2 ad alte ete a) Se aa 28,951.47 28,951.47 | 
Taentand Powers 20. see 14,865.18 14,865.18 | 
RA Cee arse eg Bee helo 4,881.66 4,881.66 | 
eee 2a ee ae 5,502.84 5,502.84 
Children’s Playgrounds__--~--~ 6,904.00 6,904.00 
ENSUTANGO so 2 a 199.88 199.88 
$864,323.46 | $858,887.10 $5,436.36 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 
RECEIPTS. 
From: Stat (etc. et eee $ 5,000.00 
From: Common Council"... 0.4.0... 5,000.00 
Appropriation; s10075% «ssa sisters 29,322.15 
TEAST $39,322.15 
EXPENDITURES. 
Teachers (Salaries. 2 ..laee ane $26,619.35 
Equipment, Supplies, etc.......... 12,702.80 | 
$39,322.15 


TABLE OF EXPENSES. 


Schools. Salaries. Equipment. Supplies. 
Bligh cen peeks $ 4,790.00 $ 68.00 $1,091.84 
7th and 8th Grades....... 8,071.07 5. | 2;40A, 12 egal one 
5th and 6th Grades....... 9,182.88 167430" 757196 
Primary }Grades. Sure 1,924.40 174.17 2,786.46 
General Account ...5..%; 4.00 
Summer Schools ..... Sei tan. OL5.00 1,814.31 
Evening Schools ........ 2,036.00 ‘1,100.17 420.97 


$26,619.35 $3,913.89 $8,788.91 
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CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT. 


SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 


RECEIPTS. 
Beance trom 1900 37... 25): .. 481,661.13 
BipicschoolBonds.:s, 360.9% 1,171,417.28 
sale of Old Buildings ........ 2,188.00 
Pee rea Oils COULCACUNS AG /).5ye.s-5,c 1,280.00 
PRUGTOS ime ich ot suet 4,597.24 
—_—_—_—__— $1,661,143.65 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


Hamburg Place School House 

feaditional .cround) .... 3s)... $12,936.30 
Peshine Avenue School House 

(additional ground)......... 4,325.00 
Peshine Avenue School House 


PDONC sue Interest ) si... steceis. 820.00 
Franklin School House Site & 

BAILA TOT une Peo here oe ets'< Says mh 8h 5 43,099.00 
South Eighth Street School 

BSE EN CITION ©. le 5a Sa dpeys 46,137.90 
Avon Avenue School House Ad- 

TUeTS iN) my Capen ee tag Sea eee 34,750.25 
Thirteenth Avenue School House 

Biter emACCitOts tas. sie |. 82,055.78 
Abington Avenue School House 

CSUR aT ore poe ey 7 ese yh a See 37,920.33 


Burnet Street School House Ad- 

dition, No. 2 (Eagles Street). | 100,000.00 
Bergen Street School House Site | 

Ge OC IOLI Es Ge ye ots ste es Ske 100,025.00 
jLincoln’. School House.<..... 80,000.00 
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Warren Street School House Site 
ampaWalabiateish er. Gest mers oyores ay be 
Belmont Ave. School House Site 
& -Addition® <2) 1. 2 soe 
Hawthorne Ave. School House 
Site. & Addit yak. de: 
Ridge St. School House (addi- 


tional (cTOURg ager set eee: 


Avon Avenue School House... 
Washington St. School House 
(additional ground) ........ 
Bruce St. School House (ad- 
ditional: pround yrs (re ae 
Newton St. School House (ad- 
ditionalverolund) a eee 
Webster St. School House (ad- 
ditional groundowiere jean 
South Market St. School House 
(additional ground) ....... 
Sixteenth Ward School Site... 
Burnet Street School House, 


Addition” Non a> .aeeen aie $ 


Hamburg Place School House 
Addition yi n4 24 2 3)3 eee 
Thirteenth Ave. School House 
(additional; sround) jay) seer 


Waverly Avenue School House. 


(additional ground) ....... 
Drawing Schooleg iar. ee. 
Commercial & Manual Training 

Hioh Schoolers. sarees 
High School (Eastern Section). 
High School (Southern Section) 
Unapportioned (High) ....... 


121 7a 


114,000.00 


79350-30 
2,244.87 
5,320.05 
14,933-53 


7,586.65 
14,700.00 


91,666.08 | 


57,807.49 
15,000.00 


8,000.00 
32,000.00 


414,975.81 
29,921.51 
9,907.58 
33,044.64 


692,323.11 


$1 ,661,143.65 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


HAMBURG PLACE SCHOOL HOUSE—( Additional Ground). 


PADDLODMIAON § TOD 7 won) axes ew es oor $13,068.36 
Deduct amount transferred......... 132.06 
$12,936.30 
Expended for Ground ............ $12,800.00 
OArChes avis ele oe ce III.30 
NU DAM chine Ao tN Pa 25.00 
$12,936.30 


PESHINE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE—( Additional Ground). 


BE ARLPOITLA LEMNOS relat eisckeiev ace, stata ee ere. aie ce $4,325.00 
BPM RICHIR OTe SEAL Chie re healers Gece he ee aes 45.70 
Da GAMESPY NMED Ped LMS es Gyre eee eh ie ale ed 9 $4,279.30 


PESHINE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE—( Bond and Interest). 


PRUE SMNAIION LOO vn ie le sce hs eS oe $820.00 
Expended for Interest on Bond No. 10..$ 20.00 
PDA O-0EO Cher co. Aten Pes ee Cues STK 800.00 
820.00 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL HOUSE SITE AND ADDITION. 


PSA IEICEA TON EL OO). cigsb ndost aes o> ame $31,275.88 

BRPBTIDIIACLON PET OOF 6. ..-cicie.o's vats 2% 12,423.12 
ee P43 .009.00 

Expended for Ground............. $12,000.00 

ROME CIAs Asiasas Sc 52.15 

Mason work ........ 14,594.60 

iron work Gry heise ee 1,700.00 
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Carpenter work: .. 4.44 6,322.50 
Painting work ...... 617.00 
Roofing and copper 
WOLKE NS eae 880.00 
Plumbing work...... 500.00 
Electrical work ..... 986.00 
Steam heating work.. 3,014.00 
Air Moving Appar- 
ats jes: Pra NN Sober 958.00 
Gas and electric fix- 
tITeS 3. ene eee 847.55 
Tron: fence. aerate 204.00 
ULV OV sr ns Meee 10.00 
AYChitett-syieceeet meg 953-60 
Engineer’s feess... 2. 59.60 
$43,699.00 
SOUTH EIGHTH STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 
Balance ‘trom 1 Q008h sia aae een $46,436.32 
Deduct amount transferred ........ 208.42 
Expended for Mason work......... $ 9,848.00 
Iron and Steel work.. 7,912.00 
Carpenter work ..... 11,489.00 
Painting work ...... 875.00 
Roofing and _ metal 
Work, “asi eases 3,049.00 
Plumbing work ..... 2,487.00 
Electrical work ..... 1,975.00 


Steam Heating work. 4,434.00 
Air moving appar- 
AUIS OPS Seen 985.00 


faites ki. Sn ee, 1,076.05 
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Pirchutect’s tee asec 1,928.90 
Heating Engineer’s fee 78.95 
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$46,137.90 


AVON AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


aTAUCE dE EOIIc] OOO Vine igiaccrsrete : .$35,097.31 
Deduct amount transferred........ 341.06 
Expended for Mason work........ $15,469.00 
Iron and steel work.. 1,221.00 
Carpenter work ..... 8,233.00 
Painting work ...... 750.50 

Roofing and _ metal 
WOLCTSET ek) eats tok 1,290.00 
Plumbing work ..... 1,305.00 
Electrical work ..... 650.00 


Air moving  appar- 


ALIISE Oo vealed iets > cnet 940.00 
Gas and electric fix- 

TURES ty sors sera oe 724.85 
Architect's fee 2% vist. 1,199.40 


Heating Engineer’s fee 97.50 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE SITE AND 
anlatice from 7TQOO lees hee es $82,184.24 
BPLODLINUON TOO Zi cise orase 6 Sine eek TOL SA 
Bapendeds tor, search. 50s. ea 5 22.10 

Mason work ........ 38,097.00 
AEGTAN OF cena sete che 14,100.00 


Carpenter work ..... 10,000.00 


$34,750.25 


$34,756.25 


ADDITION. 


$82,955.78 
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Painting work ...... 842.00 
Roofing and _ metal 
WOT Sane sfelts see ah * 3,845.00 
Plumbing work ..... 1,730.90 
Electrical work ..... 2,033.50 
Heating and _ ventilating 
WODK i non. tts Pee 2,400.00 
(sas and electric fix- 
HOLES chee mae 928.95 
Aftchitect's teense 2,104.45 
$76, 109.90 
Balance’ys 2 eshusee ti eee $ 6,845.88 


ABINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


Balance: tronmizigog s 020s. 5 oreo $37,595.20 
Appropriation iGO7e.. sas. eee tae 325.13 
scenuommeinsmases nates 
Expended for Mason work......... $11,118.00 
Iron: work sae 1,808.00 
Carpenter work ..... 8,310.00 
Painting work....... 692.00 
Roofing and cornice 
WOLKE att ities 4,945.00 
Plumbing work ..... 2,211.00 
Heating and ventilat- 
ine Workers wee 6,966.00 
Motor and motor wir- 
TO? ect rete 311.84 
(caS Oxtires i .5 eet - 248.00 
Architect’s fee ...... 1,126.60 


Heating Engineer’s fee 183.89 
$37,920.33 
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BURNET STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION, NO. 2, 
(Eagles Street). 


GTS] Fs Ate a hc ea Ae ee a $100,000.00 
Expended for Mason work......... $ 7,400.00 
Iron and steel work.. 1,560.00 
WOVELUSING 7s. see 134.10 
Architect’s fee ...... 2,000.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee 225.00 

$11,319.10 

ALAN Ce nee Neos, TIM Mages $88,680.90 


Bee OCC TITOUS LOO. s fecccere «='sin gi yt $ 25.00 
POCO DTIAUIOR LOO 752i Oe 0 oldie vr 100,000.00 
$100,025.00 
Expended for Advertising ..... ep 90.25 
Building permit .... 327.00 
Architect’s fee; ..... 2,080.00 
Heating Engineer’s 
PCCM re Eas tei 240.00 
$ 2,737.25 
Balances ita, ce < fink eh she $ 97,287.75 


“TINCOLN SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Appropriation 1907 ......... ree $80,000.00 
Expended for Survey .........--% $ 20.00 
Mason workocu...». 1,824.00 
Advertising ........ II1.40 


Building permit ..., |, ;;77.00 
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Architect's: t6e ae... 1,500.00 
Heating Engineer’s 
TECR ra Vi ties 220.00 
$ 3,752.40 
Balances ies. Leics eens wttenrces $ 76,247.60 


WARREN STREET SCHOOL HOUSE SITE AND ADDITION. 


Appropriation 1007 .ia 16 tee $125,000.00 
Expendedmtorseiter ss. cae ee $15,000.00 

Search. 75 sosemventes 114.85 

SUTVEY- 1. tome mee ‘ 28.00 


Interest on mortgage. 145.25 
AdVertisitic as neenats 86.10 
Building permit ...: 346.00 
Architect's fee ...... 2,200.00 
Heating engineer’s fee 369.87 © | 
————— $18,290.07 


Balancetsn-wesamenee rade tat $106,709.93 


BELMONT AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE SITE AND ADDITION. 


AppropriavOn T0877 Gras oceans : $121,724.13 
Expended for Sites 2, essere ene $ 9,600.00 

méarch) 3 es eer ecee 111.60 

DUEVEN rae dense een 12.00 

Mason work ........ 7,200.00 

ACGVertisinDoe wi aies 51.75 

Building permit ..... 346.00 

Architect’s fee ...... 1,586.00 


Heating Engineer’s fee 210.00 
$19,117.35 


Balance 60.0) oh a ee $102,606.78 
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HAWTHORNE AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE SITE AND ADDITION. 


MADDrOprliation OO vets kv cee ccs s $114,000.00 
PeXMCH CEU Oli Ite ris ic saty giv ics o'e os $10,800.00 
SCALCD ten yey ae sie 88.60 
DULVEV Wao wena: 20.00 
Moving frame _ build- 
Tehne Maen. Sa ane ge 375.00 
PA AVErtiSinpe. .4 0 4.v5.+ 38.50 
Building permit ..... 85.00 
mrchitects tee)... 4). 091 1,9065.00 
Heating Engineer’s fee 295.00 
$ 13,687.10 
Oe) Ebb Tales SN ot LARS Dera aa $100,312.90 


RIDGE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE—(Additional Ground). 


EET VOIIIGLGONT eT Mia P nie ts ssa eres ocagehaceleis « «2, « $7,370.26 
Comb agta Levels Gale fea wa 01276 BNly gape a eae a eae og 5,081.06 
USSU ETERS hay se UES Derek REP OMBRT A RSE I tin ee Pa a er $2,289.20 


AVON AVENUE SCHOOL, HOUSE. 


RAI ATICCAITOLI eI OOO eiiicsa tics dar secate iele s $ 4,467.36 

PDOTODTIALIONILOO7 1c. oic5 sisja a eteow ct » §47.83 
—— $ 5015.19 

Expended for Grading ....... eae $ 3,587.00 

Testimony in suit.... 10.00 

Aschitect safees J... on 319.35 


$ 5,015.19 
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WASHINGTON STREET-SCHOOL HOUSE—( Additional Ground). 


APpropriationslOOZe. ei-tee e e $ 7,350.30 
Expended for Ground............. $ 7,300.00 
Sharon ean cre neon 50.30 

$ 7,350.30 


BRUCE STREET SCHOOL HOUSE—(Additional Ground). 


Appropriation po7- he.) a. ae $ 2,244.87 
Expended for Ground .. 2... 8iaeek. $ 2,200.00 
Searth 'o.) oo eaten 44.87 

—_———  §$ 2,244.87 


NEWTON STREET SCHOOL HOUSE—( Additional Ground). 


Appropriation 1907... see eee $ 5,320.05 
Expended ‘for’ Ground?:, ... 2 3. a $ 5,250.00 
Cari Cay ee ice ee 58.05 
SULVEeYir nd ee 12.00 

$ 5,320.05 


WEBSTER STREET SCHOOL HOUSE—( Additional Ground). 


Appropriation 4007- 74.0 nae eee $14,933.53 
Expendedfor Grounds, 1227s eee $14,750.00 
Searches. Le oe teen hae 165.53 
SLULVEyVae) cea ee ee 18.00 
$14,933.53 


SOUTH MARKET STREET SCHOOL HOUSE—( Additional Ground) 


Appropriatiomtigo7 #250. nb eee | $ 7,586.65 
Expended for Ground,....i...:..% $ 7,500.00 

Search: 4h, tose 71.65 

Suryey sew ted 15.00 


$ 7,586.65 
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SIXTEENTH WARD SCHOOL SITE. 


BTL OL IT ISI PSECO Ze tiedilet, i ois eet a a> $14,700.00 
PeePeNCeG Ore Oie ek. cas ose a $14,500.00 
MORECIL Ar ts Wiciivek Whats 140.90 

$14,640.90 

PAT CGI ated ir te Raine oti g $ 59.10 


BURNET STREET SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION No. I. 


ADE CRALL OI IRL GOO Sr oats oieciin hn 9: 0's $89,714.96 
BPM EDEIAMON OO Zu. wis cose 1,951.12 
———— $91,666.08 
Expended for Mason work......... $27,975.00 
Iron and steel work.. 22,160.00 
Carpenter work ..... 15,100.00 
Painting work ...... 1,500.00 
Roofing and cornice 
srifay al he SIRS eae Penang 1,760.00 
Plumbing work ..... 5,980.88 
Electrical work and 
DRL eset ac uls ciety 4,180.20 
Steam heating work.. 7,360.00 
Ventilating § Appar- 
: LELIB MO tersiee ieee ac teee 2 3,823.00 
ch PECHitectes (L6G Me. as, % 1,579.10 
J } Heating Engineer’s 
i Wad PO i paet Me ALS Rade 347.90 
———— $91,666.08 


HAMBURG PLACE SCHOOL HOUSE ADDITION. 


SAAN CONS LOO: esto tha Morera si $57,349.68 
POD PODLIGHOURO Tico. < Sl kaa opie; 457.81 
; $57,807.49 
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Expended for Mason work......... $17,748.00 
Iron and steel work.. 7,721.00 
Carpenter work ..... 12,251.00 
Paintin pu wol ater 1,197.00 
Roofing and cornice 

WOTK So gis 2 teers 3,249.00 
Plumbing work ..... 4,550.01 . 
Electrical work and 

PXtULeS aces eats 3,590.40 
Heating and ventilat- 

ING*AVODK de eater 5,515.00 
Motor and motor wir- 

INO iG pe eee 687.00 
Architect.selccmsany tose 1,050.15 


Heating Engineer’s fee 242.93 
$57,807.49 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE SCHOOL HOUSE—( Additional Ground). 


Appropriation, "19007". 7 0). tan eee $15,000.00 


WAVERLY AVENUE SCHOOL HousE—( Additional Ground). 


Appropriation 1007.4. «ae ae elec e eemer re $ 8,000.00 


DRAWING SscHooL—( Purchase of Property). 


Appropriation (100717. ste ect Miser tee eae re 


COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHu 


Balance fromilooGp. ce see ae $ 10,975.81 

Appropriation 1007. a aie. eee 404,000.00 
407 San 

Expended for Advertising........ $ 208.18 

Sewer connection ... 64.30 

Water connection ... 91.02 

Earth: festseo are 498.00 


SUV Sy ITO ane eee es 25,00 
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Competition testimony 25-00 
CIeANTLOIMe Viele erin 4,500.00 
Architect’s fee ..... 8,500.00 
Heating Engineer’s 
LORE rc ee 1,000.00 
OALATICGd eran fk een Te Va ots 


HIGH SCHOOL—( Eastern Section). 


BIC ORL OOO teeta Sal. fee tes iscsi = $29,900.00 
Peo LiALiONALOO7 se 2. Oe a hee 21.51 
MererOeGhtOr iter... fcr ded s,s et $29,900.00 

SEAL C UM ot. Taare ars: OTC, 


HIGH scHool—(Southern Section). 


IC CRLGOU Ma TOMO Ia crit dtc: ce oe cys catia ae ales e hate 


MeeSchiools Lees tne o eA eet ete, 


BALANCES TO 1908. 


Peshine Avenue School House 


PAGCIIONS LO TOULC ) .% scene's ore ce $ 4,279.30 
Thirteenth Avenue School House 
Ile anaes diilies. Sorat 6,845.88 


Burnet Street School House Ad- 
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$ 14,911.50 


$400,064.31 


$29,921.51 


$29,921.51 


-$ 9,907.58 


$33,044.64 
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dition, No. 2 (Eagles Street).. 88,680.90 
Bergen Street School House Site 


and “Addition cies. srs septa 97,287.75 
“Tincoln”’* School Louse seyacrt ea: 76,247.60 
Warren Street School House Site 

andwAddition fmm ves tere eee 106,709.93 
Belmont Avenue School House 

Site-and Addition:ca wen tease 102,606.78 
Hawthorne Avenue School House 

Site'and Addition ® +s. ee er 100,312.90 
Ridge Street School House (ad- 

ditional: Sround ye etcetera eee 2,289.20 
Sixteenth Ward School Site...... 59.10 
Thirteenth Avenue School House 

(additional ground): .s0045) 15,000.00 
Waverly Avenue School House 

(additionals around) ste. 8,000.00 
Drawing School (Purchase of 

Property.) inp cketie sonar eee 32,000.00 
Commercial and Manual Training 

Bich: School iiveue ae eee 400,064.31 
High School (Southern Section). 9,907.58 


Unapportioned (ich). 2228s 33,044.64 


$1,083,335.87 


Davip A. McIntyre, 


R. D. ARGUE, 


Secretary. 


President. 
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PART II 


Report of the City Superintendent 


THE FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


City Superintendent of Schools 


To the Honorable Board of Education of the City of New- 
ark: 


GENTLEMEN :—In compliance with State law and in con- 
formity with the rules and regulations of the Board of Edu- 
cation, I take pleasure in presenting herewith my seventh 
annual report of the public schools of the City of Newark, 
the same being for the year ending January 31, 1908. 

In my report for last year was given a brief retrospect 
of the first half century of our city school system. In that 
retrospect was much in which our city could justly take 
pride. It showed a progressive growth and development 
from ten schools enrolling 4,752 pupils, in the year 1857, toa 
system comprising fifty-five schools and enrolling 48,947 
pupils in 1906. During the same period, the population of 
Newark had increased from 64,000 to about 300,000. It 
showed, also, that during this period of fifty years few 
changes had occurred either in the mode of selecting the 
members of the Board or in the mode of its organization. 
Comparatively few changes, also, had been made in the ex- 
ecutive heads under whom the affairs of the Board had been 
administered. During this long period there had been but 
five city superintendents, and but six secretaries. To this 
fact, namely, that the system had developed under so few 
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heads, was attributed in a large measure its steady and uni- 
form progress and efficiency. 

But owing to the rapid growth and development of the 
city, especially during the last decade, it has been found 
necessary to inaugurate not a few radical changes in meth- 
ods of school administration. The territorial growth of the 
city and its consequent increase in population have led to 
the creation from time to time of additional wards, until last 
year the number of wards had reached sixteen. Under a 
school system that gave each ward a representation of two 
members in the Board of Education, it was believed by many 
that the size of the board was becoming too cumbersome ; and 
that a smaller number could do the work more effectively. 
Hence the change inaugurated on the first of January of the 
present year which reduced the membership of the Board 
from thirty-two members to nime members, appointed at 
large by the Mayor of the city. Later on in this report is 
given in greater detail the several steps that have led up to 
this change in number and mode of selection of board mem- 
bership, and some of the reasons therefor ; also, the ends that 
the public hopes to attain by a reduced membership and by 
a change in the mode of selection. 

In the present report many important topics are only 
briefly touched upon, because they have been discussed at 
length in preceding reports; other less important topics are 
given a fuller discussion, because of their present interest. A 
school report, although it aims to give a brief record of the 
past, must necessarily deal largely with the future, since it 
is to the future growth and development of the system that 
our hopes and energies need to be directed. Knowledge of 
the past is useful, inasmuch as it aids us both to deal with 
the present and to anticipate the future. 

The steady and continuous growth of the city of New- 
ark is shown by the following table of population taken at 
five year intervals: the figures for even years are those of 
the U. S. census, and for odd years those of the State census: 
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GROWTH IN FOPULATION AND TOTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
DURING A PERIOD OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


Year. Population. Haren 
TRH GRR Bias sen nid bat iset 136,400 18,458 
eA ates Lisa at ae Gk: 152,998 22,259 
PR Me ents ios SPER too ce JES eee nah i 181,130 Z5sLa7 
PSS FG as Waite ais lstate's 2 oes 215,807 29,767 
1 Ohs OT 4 JG es EEN OA th 246,070 34,761 
AACR c iily eg ea ai nee nae IR 283,289 46,960 
aa eek BEL CeCe en a 317,406 ( Est.) 50,686 


At this date I estimate the population of Newark to be 
about 317,406. This estimate is reached by a comparison of 
school enrollment with total population as follows: By com- 
paring the population of the city as shown by the last State 
census, taken in the year 1905, namely, 283,289, with the total 
school enrollment for that year, namely, 46,960, the former 
is found to be 6.03 times the latter. Multiplying, then, the 
total school enrollment for the year 1907 by 6.03 (50,686x 
6.03) we have 311,666 as the approximately correct popula- 
tion of Newark on May 31, 1907, the month in which the 
State census was last taken. Since eight months have since 
elapsed, based ‘on the same ratio of increase, the population 
January 31, 1908, the date of this report, should be 317,406. 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT, AVERAGE ENROLLMENT, 
AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCB FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


Total Average Average 
Year. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. 
| Sag i ee ape 42,230 33,505 30,692 
iS 0 ee a ieee tee 43,742 35,292 32,484 
1196 ri a Ca 46,960 37,729 34,747 
COORG ae oka os 48,947 39,651 36,862 


1508 Ree eg Nye Abs 51,686 41,440 38,562 
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The foregoing table shows that the total school enroll- 
ment has increased in five years from 42,230 to 51,686—in 
round numbers about 10,000, which is at the rate of about 
2,000 per annum. The average enrollment has increased 
from 33,505 to 41,440, or in round numbers about 8,000 dur- 
ing the same period; and the average attendance, from 30,692 
to 38,562—in round numbers, also, about 8,000. This gives 
an average annual increase in total enrollment of 2,000; and 
in average annual enrollment and in average annual attend- 
ance of about 1,600. 


In estimating the need of additional school accommoda- 
tions from year to year, it is generally safer to base it upon 
the probable increase in total enrollment than upon the prob- 
able increase in average enrollment, or average attendance. 
Unexpected fluctuations in enrollment and attendance, and 
possible failure to complete proposed buildings at the time 
scheduled, suggest the wisdom of providing new accommo- 
dations for the larger number, to wit, the total school enroll- 
ment. 


To show the possible fluctuations in total school enroll- 
ment and what relation they bear to average school enroll- 
ment and to average school attendance, the following table 
has been prepared: 


COMPARISON OF INCREASES IN ENROLLMENT AND ATTEND- 
ANCE FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


Total Average Average 


Enrollment Enrollment Attendance 

Year. Increase. Increase. Increase. 
TOOT ei nas ee 1,611 684 O81 
LOQOA Tie 0: cea eet 1,512 sna faery 1,792 
TOO ois hog ae 3,218 2A 37, 2,263 
TOOOU. Fisk hee 1,987 1,922 2,115 


POOR. sale scant eee, 2,739 1,789 1,700 
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The year 1905 shows the largest increase in both enroll- 
ment and attendance. This may be accounted for by the fact 
that in this year several new buildings were opened. The 
next highest total enrollment is shown to be for the year 
1907, the year of this report. The wide difference between 
the increase in total enrollment, 2,739, and the increase in 
average enrollment, 1,789, needs, perhaps, some explanation: 
It is due undoubtedly to the fact that several of the projected 
new buildings were delayed in completion until late in the 
present school year. In the hope of enjoying satisfactory 
school accommodations, many young children were sent to 
school by their parents and were enrolled; but owing to half 
day classes these children were subsequently withdrawn, 
thereby greatly reducing the average enrollment for the year. 
Ordinarily parents delay sending their younger children 
to school when buildings are known to be crowded to over- 
flowing; hence, the opening of a new school building is al- 
ways the occasion of a largely increased enrollment. So chil- 
dren who have been attending private schools find the open- 
ing of a néw school building a fit occasion to enter the public 
schools. In general the ebb and flow of school attendance is 
conditioned largely by the character and sufficiency of the 
school accommodations offered. 

It might appear to some, perhaps, that the compulsory 
education law would keep school attendance somewhat more 
uniform. It must be remembered, however, that several 
thousand children are enrolled in kindergartens, and several 
thousand more in first year grades, where the usual age is 
below seven—the beginning of the compulsory education 
period. Hence it is to the attendance, or non-attendance, of 
pupils under seven years of age that we must look for an ex- 
planation of the wide fluctuations observed in the foregoing 
table. Such being the case, the loss of schooling by reason 
of insufficient room, is not so much of an evil as it would be 
in case older pupils, say those seven to fourteen years of 
age, were kept out of school. In no instance within my 
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knowledge has the opportunity to attend school been denied 
to any pupil whose attendance the law commands. 


Below will be found a tabulated statement of the build- 


ings completed during the year of this report, with cost of 
sites, etc. 


BUILDINGS COMPLETED DURING THE YEAR 1907. 


No. of 
Cost of Cost of Class Seating When 

Name of School. Ground. Buildings. Rooms. Capacity. Opened. 
Abington Avenue, Addition. ...... $ 55,325.13 8 384°. Sept. “1, 1907 
Avon Avenue, Addition.... ...... 54,658.94 10 480 May 6, 1907 
Burnet Street, Addition.... $11,000 127,920.34 17 848 Sept. 1, 1907 
Franklin». Addititon?......% » 17,300 61,318.06 y 336 Mar. 25, 1907 
Hamburg Place, Addition... 13,000 104,457.81 10 480 Sept. 1, 1907 
South Eighth $t., Addition. ...... 84,701.58 10 480 Sept. 1, 1907 
Thirteenth Ave., Addition.. 25,000 96,000.00 15 822 Dec. 2, 1907 

Tota] eiaeyeet on eee $66,300 $584,381.86 77 = 3,830 


Below is a statement of the amount of appropriations 
made during the year of this report for buildings, sites, and 
playgrounds; also, other data relating to the same: 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR BUILDINGS, SITES, AND PLAYGROUNDS 
DURING THE YEAR‘IQO7, AND OTHER DATA. 


No. of 
For For Class Seating 

Name of School. Ground. Building. Rooms. Capacity. Architect. 
Belmont Avenue....... $ 9,600 $ 110,000 21 1,008 Hurd & Sutton. 
Bergen’ Streeteas cose «oa enere Stabe te 100,000 18 864 Alfred Peter. 
Bruce Streetaaveceeus. 2.200. iG eee ose eye 
Burbet: Street. uo surcira & oem bie ah 100,000 18 864 Frank F. Ward. 
Pranblin edt. ah wees 12.000 VINO essere sh eater : 
Hambure Place.jce: a. 13,000 a ctetere ce Be Seren 
Hawthorne Avenue..... 11,000 96,000 13 624 J. O’Rourke & Sons. 
“eLANColm< 1(New.) sa ncre teen encterareys 75,000 12 608 Louis O’Rourke. 
Newton Street...... eae By SSO Nea PDOs a ED ome 
sixteenth Ward Site: .. 2.145500 s.9 wewun s 
South Market Street.... F500 Weiete ts 
Thirteenth Avenue..... 15 OOO erate: ssa tos sities 
Warren Street......... 15,000 109,000 12 608 Henry J. King. 
Washington Street..... 7,300 foemtia eeitere Sine Sa: thane 
Waverly Avenue....... S000 sais ie a aie 
Webster Street......... 150000 oy Abeta: 
Commercial and Manual 

Training High (new). ...... 400,000 Pees eee Natal UVEVeLS: 

Dea wing sth ius eekece aoe ate 32,000 ee 


Mobahy 2s: digo ders $135,350 $1,157,350 94 4,576 
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Below is a statement of appropriations for sites, build- 
ings and playgrounds made during each of the past five 
years, together with other data: 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR SITES, BUILDINGS, AND PLAYGROUNDS 
DURING EACH OF THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


. No. of 
Cost of Cost of Total Class Seating 
Year. Ground. Building. Cost. Rooms. Capacity. 
1903 $ 7,300 $126,300 $ 133,600 4! 1,968 
1904 4,800 206,300 211,100 65 3,152 
1905 241,000 369,900 610,900 66 3,206 
1906 240,300 579,100 825,400 70 3,300 
1907 135,350  —-1,157,350 1,292,700 904 4,576 
Total. .$634,750 $2,438,950 $3,073,700 336 16,352 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF LAST TABLE. 


Amount appropriated for new sites and additional 

TTR OEE Rigged Un ie a $634,750 
Amount appropriated for new buildings or addi- 

tions to old buildings (grammar and primary). 2,006,950 
Amount appropriated for new Commercial and 


Meanialirainino Kighi School eid. sons 400,000 
Amount appropriated for Drawing School...... 32,000 
BiG) NBO GN SN pee Reag tin ac ti RE yA UN Bg Ma $3,073,700 
Number of new buildings erected, or provided for 7 
Number of additions to old buildings........... 22 
Number of new sites and extensions of old sites. . 45 
Pete bets Oinlewe GlASS “TOOMISs wives o holes mistakes 330 
Number of new sittings ......... fan Le ce Eagar 16,372 


NEEDED SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The following table exhibits in condensed form our 
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present need for additional school accommodations. It 
shows: in what schools courts and hallways are now being 
used for class rooms; in what schools portable buildings are 
in use; also, what buildings are deemed unsatisfactory. It 
shows, also, the number of children that are being taught in 
rented annexes, in portable buildings, and in buildings that 
are unsatisfactory. It shows, also, the number of children 
that are being taught in half day classes. The figures given 
are those of December 1, 1907, which are substantially the 
same as of the date of this report: 
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In studying the foregoing table, it will be observed: first, 
that better school accommodations are needed by twenty-two 
schools and annexes scattered throughout nearly every sec- 
tion of the city; and, second, that the greatest deficiency ex- 
ists in the territory in which are located the Eighteenth Ave- 
nue, the Belmont Avenue, the Charlton Street, and the 
Morton Street schools. This locality seems to be increasing 
in population faster than any other section of the city. The 
Charlton Street School is suffering at the present time more 
than any other school in the city because of congested con- 
ditions. In the neighborhood of this school many new flats 
and apartment houses have been erected during the year. 
At the date of this report there are sixteen half day classes in 
this school. Were it not for the College Place School— 
which is a rented annex to the Morton Street School—the 
latter school would be compelled to have twelve half day 
classes. For some years the excess of pupils belonging to the 
Morton Street School district was provided for in a building 
owned and occupied by the Newark Turn Verein. This 
building was burned during the present year, which com- 
pelled the Board to rent the College Place School building. 
This building until recently was occupied by the German- 
American School, now discontinued. 

Taking up in numerical order the several schools named 
in the foregoing table, I would respectfully recommend as 
follows: 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT AS TO IMPROV- 
ING PRESENT SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

1. The Alexander Street School will be relieved by the 
completion of the “Lincoln” School now in course of erec- 
tion. The “Lincoln” School is located on Richelieu Terrace, 
in the western section of the Vailsburgh district. 

2. The Avon Avenue School will best be relieved by 
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enlarging any one of the nearby schools. It will not be re- 
lieved, except temporarily, by the addition to the Bergen 
Street School now being erected. The eighteen (18) class 
rooms now being added to the latter school will be required 
within a year to accommodate the pupils residing in the pres- 
ent Bergen Street School district. 

3. The Bergen Street School (including the Bergen 
Street Annex) will be relieved upon the completion of the 
cighteen (18) class room addition above mentioned. 

4. The Bergen Street Annex will not be needed as soon 
as the addition to the Bergen Street School is completed. 

5. The Blum Street Annex is a two-room annex located 
in a church basement; it may be discontinued when an addi- 
tion to the Fourteenth Avenue School is built, which is else- 
where recommended 

6. The Burnet Street School will be relieved by the com- 
pletion of the addition now being erected. It is desirable, 
however, that the proposed new school building, as hereto- 
fore planned, shall be completed at as early a date as possible 
for the reasons hereafter given. 

7. The Camden Street School will be relieved by an 
addition to the Fourteenth Avenue School as recommended 
below. The present Camden Street School building cannot 
be enlarged to advantage. 

8. The Charlton Street School presents, at this time, the 
most urgent need for relief of any in the whole list. There 
are now sixteen (16) half day classes, with the probability 
of more in the near future. To meet this condition, more 
ground should be purchased and an addition begun. The 
completion soon of the twenty-one (21) room addition to the 
Belmont Avenue School will afford some present relief. I 
am of the opinion, however, that such relief cannot be perma- 
nent, because of the many large flats and apartment houses 
being erected in the near vicinity. Besides, the Belmont 
Avenue addition will do scarcely more than relieve the New- 
ton Street, the Eighteenth Avenue, and the Morton Street 
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schcols. To afford this relief will about exhaust its capacity. 
Instead of enlarging the Charlton Street building, it may be 
thought wiser to secure a new site somewhere in the near 
vicinity, and to erect thereon an entirely new building. This 
section is likely for some years to come—unless relief in a 
large way is immediately provided—to be the storm centre, 
so to speak, of congested school accommodations; hence, 
upon the whole, it may be better policy to erect a new build- 
ing upon a new site. 

About the first of November an attempt was made to 
relieve the over-crowded condition of the Charlton Street 
School, by sending six classes to a building owned by the 
Board on Johnson avenue. After a six weeks’ trial, it was 
deemed best to abandon this measure of relief because of the 
unsanitary conditions incident to housing so large a number 
of pupils in a building built for a private residence. The 
Johnson avenue building may perhaps be used to house satis- 
factorily a smaller number, say fifty to one hundred pupils; 
but to house properly a larger number will require changes 
in construction of a costly nature. This building may be 
needed soon to relieve the Elizabeth Avenue and the Miller 
Street schools, both of which have about reached their limit 
of capacity. 

9. The Chestnut Street School may be relieved by first 
relieving the Miller Street School as above, and afterwards 
by extending the Miller Street School district one or two 
blocks nearer the Chestnut Street School. 

With the exception of an addition erected several years 
ago, the Chestnut Street School building is one of the oldest 
and worst in the city; it is scarcely suitable for school pur- 
poses; it should be torn down as soon as practicable and a 
new building erected on the same site—or better, on a new 
‘ite if one can be found in the neighborhood. The close prox- 
imity of factories makes the location a noisy and undesirable 
one. 

10. The College Place Annex is a building formerly 
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occupied by the German-American School. It is close to the 
Morton Street School. Its rooms are small and poorly light- 
ed. It is not a sanitary school building; but its close prox- 
imity to the Morton Street School makes it desirable on the 
whole to keep it as an annex until such time as the last named 
school can be enlarged, as heretofore recommended. 

11. The Commerce Street School building is occupied 
by two classes of the Lawrence Street School, and two 
classes of the Ungraded School. It is not a fit building for 
school use; it should be abandoned at the first opportunity. 
An enlargement of the Lawrence Street School building has 
been several times recommended. 

12. The Eighteenth Avenue School requires immediate 
consideration. This building—excepting one wing erected 
in the year 1900—is scarcely fit for school use. Pressure 
for additional school accommodations in this district com- 
pelled the Board several years ago to rent a frame building 
in the rear. This annex is not a fit building for school use. 
It should be purchased by the Board and torn down. The 
ground it;stands on should be added to the Eighteenth Ave- 
nue School plot and a new building erected thereon. 

13. The Fifteenth Avenue School can best be relieved by 
enlarging the Fourteenth Avenue School, which is elsewhere 
recommended. 

14. The Hawthorne Avenue School will be relieved when 
the addition of thirteen (13) rooms now in process of 
erection is completed. 3 

15. The Johnson Avenue Annex, as already stated, was 
used for about six weeks to relieve the crowded conditions 
at Charlton Street. For reasons already given, the experi- 
ment had to be abandoned. | 

16. The Lafayette Street overflow can be relieved in one 
of two ways: First, by building a new school on the Walnut 
Street School site or on some other available site; and, sec- 
ond, by enlarging the present building on: its own site, which 
fortunately is adequate for that purpose. If,an enlargement 
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of the Lafayette Street School building is thought prefer- 
able, I would recommend that a new building be erected on 
the site with a view to tearing down the old building subse- 
quently ; it is for the most part old and unfit for school pur- 
poses. 


17. The Livingston Street Annex has already been 
spoken of in connection with the Eighteenth Avenue School. 
It should be purchased and torn down. 

18. The Newton Street School building occupies now 
all the space available on its present site. More land shou 
be purchased for a playground and for a new building. I 
doubt whether it would be advisable to enlarge the present 
building. At some future time the greater part of the present 
building should be torn down and replaced by a modern 
building. Immediate relief can be obtained by changing dis- 
trict lines as soon as the Belmont Avenue addition of twenty- 
one (21) rooms is completed. 


19. The South Sixteenth Street School will be relieved 
temporarily by the addition to the Hawthorne Avenue School 
now being erected. For permanent relief, it will need to be 
enlarged; or it may be thought best to erect a new building 
upon the site recently purchased at Avon avenue and South 
Eleventh street. 


20. The South Tenth Street School can be relieved by 
the erection of an addition to the Fourteenth Avenue School, 
which is recommended. It would not be desirable, in my 
opinion, to enlarge the present building, which is for the 
most part an unsatisfactory one. 


21. The Summer Avenue School needs relief for two 
classes now taught in the assembly hall on the top floor. I 
would not recommend at this time an enlargement of the 
Summer Avenue School building. Sooner or later, it will be 
necessary to erect a building on the Bloomfield avenue and 
Parker street site, purchased by the Board two years ago 
for that purpose. 
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22. The Waverley Avenue School, as the figures show, 
is badly in need of immediate relief. This should be secured 
by the purchase of additional ground adjacent to the present 
site, and the erection thereon of a good-sized addition. 

At the time of making this report, the following build- 
ings are in process of erection: 


Burien reer, (addition)... et. ee os 18 rooms 
Iscimone Avenue { a0dition) 5.5.55 << 21 A: 
mereen pireet (apidition)*..2.. 2.6%. «3 18 e 
Hawthorne Avenue (addition) ......... 13 . 
BCR CHCW) Mita ee eae se he oes 12 4 
MPC Irecin( ACCILION ) vey bes See eos hie I2 5 
POT SEL Wet a a ae aa 94 rooms 


Upon the completion of these buildings, the number of 
half-day classes and of unsatisfactorily accommodated 
pupils will be greatly reduced. It was thought a year ago 
that the completion of these buildings would do away with 
half-day classes almost entirely. Had these new buildings 
been completed promptly, such, I think, would certainly 
have been the case. As it is, however, there may still be left 
a few half day pupils, but not many. 

By rushing through the building operations of the coming 
year, a condition is likely to be reached when, for the first 
time in many years, it may truthfully be said by the Board 
that there are no longer any children on half time,—except 
in the High School, and, perhaps, one or two other schools. 


CHANGE IN NUMBER COMPOSING SCHOOL BOARD AND IN MODE 
OF SELECTION. 


In accordance with the provisions contained in Chapter 
VI, Section 39 of the Revised School Law, a resolution was 
adopted by the Common Council August 2, 1907, directing 
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a referendum at the next general election thereafter of the 
question of substituting a board of nine, to be appointed by 
the Mayor, for the then board consisting of thirty-two 
members elected by wards. 

This proposition was voted on by the people November 
sth, 1907, and was carried by a majority of 1,207 in a total 
vote of 25,475. Compared with the total vote of the city for 
Governor, to wit, 48,575, the number of persons interested in 
this question appears to be small; but when compared with 
the total vote cast upon other questions of great importance 
submitted at the same election, the vote cast for a change in 
the school board seems to be normal and as large as could 
be expected under the circumstances. 

This is not the first time, however, that the question of a 
smaller board has been submitted to the people of Newark. 
In 1899, a referendum to reduce the size of the school board 
from thirty to nine, was decisively defeated by a majority of 
13,141 out of a total vote of 21,339. Again, in 1904, the 
question of reducing the size of the school board was sub- 
mitted to the people. In this year the board consisted of 
thirty members and the proposition was to substitute there- 
for a board of nine to be elected at large. This proposition 
was defeated by a majority of 866 in a total vote of 10,030. 
~The gradually increasing vote for a smaller board is the 
noticeable fact in connection with these successive efforts 
for a change. The persistence with which Newark had ad- 
hered to its old system of election by wards is remarkable 
when it is considered that there are few other cities of im- 
portance in the country which have not long since aban- 
doned this method of selecting a school board. It is prob- 
able: first, that Newark is more conservative in political 
matters than most other cities; second, that Newark has suf- 
fered less from the inherent defects of the ward system of 
selection than most other cities. Taken through a long term 
of years and all things considered, Newark has generally 
fared well in the character and ability of its school boards. 
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Its schools have been maintained always at a high grade 
of efficiency ; appropriations have always of late years been 
liberal; there has never been any lack of interest on the part 
of board members; and the administration of school board 
affairs has been, as compared with other cities having boards 
elected by wards, remarkably free from criticism of any kind. 
The public criticisms which our school boards have received 
from time to time, have related chiefly to unwieldiness of 
numbers, resulting in delay in the erection of necessary 
school buildings and in providing necessary equipment and 
supplies. Some complaint has been made from time to time, 
it is true, as to loose methods in awarding contracts, super- 
vising work of construction, and in general as to lack of 
efficiency in providing for the physical needs of the schools. 
The complaints have been directed, as a rule, against the 
business methods employed rather than against the aims and 
eficiency of the board on the strictly educational side. 

On the educational side of the board’s administration, 
there has been little, or no, public criticism. Teachers, 
school officers, and all other employees have always been 
generously treated; the adoption of the latest and best 
methods of teaching and of school administration have al- 
ways been encouraged; supplies have been liberally voted; 
and the grand purpose for which the State maintains schools, 
namely, to train and educate its children and youth, has 
rarely, or never, been lost sight of amidst constantly recur- 
ring changes in school board members. 

It may be stated, furthermore, that school boards in past 
years have kept pace with the rapidly enlarging views of 
legitimate public school activities. Kindergartens were in- 
troduced and organized simultaneously in all the schools of 
the city in the year 1897; manual training was introduced 
at about the same date; school playgrounds were introduced 
only a short time thereafter. As far back as 1885, summer 
schools were inaugurated, among the very first, if not actu- 
ally the first in the country. Evening schools have been 
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maintained, as in most large cities, for a great many years; 
but in 1901 they were effectively reorganized and have since 
grown to proportions that are unprecedented among the 
cities of the country. At the present time Newark easily 
holds the fifth place among the cities of the United States 
in the number of pupils enrolled in kindergartens and in 
evening schools; in summer schools the first place, in ratio 
of enrollment and attendance to population. To arouse and 
to maintain the degree of interest necessary to secure this 
large enrollment and attendance has been a work in which 
our city has been remarkably successful. Such an achieve- 
ment would have been impossible except for the cordial and 
liberal support given by successive school boards. Hence, 
I desire to put on record, and to emphasize as strongly as I 
can, the debt of gratitude that the city owes to the many 
noble, unselfish, public-spirited, and capable men who year 
after year have labored without pay, and often without 
appreciation, for the schools of this city. Despite the diffi- 
culties of large and unwieldy boards, in the midst of public 
criticism which was often unjust,—and of discouragement 
always,—they have sacrificed time, energy, and leisure to 
build up our school system. 

In repudiating the old system of selecting members of the 
school board by ward election, the people did not, in my 
opinion,—nor did they intend, I am _ sure,—to detract 
whatsoever from the well-earned honors of the many noble 
men who have composed our school boards and administered 
its affairs in the past. Whatever successes may be attained 
hereafter by incoming boards, will be conditioned in no small 
degree by the achievements of past boards, who, whatever 
may be said of the shortcomings of individual members or 
of the board as a whole, have laid splendid foundations. 


GENERAL TENDENCY TOWARD SMALL SCHOOL BOARDS. 


While the change from a large to a small school board is 
uppermost in the minds of so many of our citizens, it may be 
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of interest to know something of the history of this move- 
ment and of the causes that have inspired it; also, of the gen- 
eral trend of public opinion as to best lines of reorganiza- 
tion and the reasons given therefor. 

The original conception of school board administration, 
particularly in New England, was a democratic one. In the 
rural school districts of New England a half century or 
more ago, township school boards were elected as now; but 
the immediate government of the schools was parcelled out 
and exercised by a so-called “prudential” committee, usually 
one man living near the school to be governed. Owing to 
his near residence, he could be consulted by the teacher,— 
and teachers in those days of unruly pupils often needed the 
aid of the “prudential” committeeman; he could be easily 
reached, too, by the patrons of the school,—all his neigh- 
bors ; he could quickly order repairs if the stove broke down, 
or the glass in the windows needed to be replaced. The fact 
that population was sparse and hence the schools widely 
scattered, that there was no superintendent of schools or 
other school board officer or employee to oversee the school, 
order supplies, and look after necessary repairs, made the 
local committeeman an important desideratum. Under the 
circumstances, it was certainly the most economical, if not 
the most efficient, method of administering the local affairs 
of a school district. ‘The system, however, gave rise natur- 
ally to a great many evils and abuses. The best men were 
not always chosen; the office was often looked upon as a 
family heirloom; it gave occasion for nepotism and for gen- 
eral favoritism in the appointment of teachers and in the 
award of repair jobs, etc. The exhibition of incompetency, 
indifference,—and more rarely of dishonesty,—led in time 
to the curtailment of the “prudential”? committeeman’s pow- 
ers and to centralizing them into fewer and more compe- 
tent hands. 

It is probable, however, that the most efficient cause in re- 
ducing school board numbers has been the universal ten- 
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dency toward centralizing power and increasing respon- 
sibility as an economic consideration. This tendency is 
seen in every department of activity, social and political 
as well as business and industrial; it characterizes more than 
anything else the changed conditions in the social, industrial 
and commercial worlds of to-day. Township school boards 
exist in Massachusetts as heretofore; but the supervision of 
the schools is in the hands of a paid agent,—a township 
school superintendent; several townships often unite for 
this purpose. Supplies are purchased, repairs ordered, 
books purchased, new buildings recommended, etc., by the 
township superintendent. 

Gradually the function of the school board has narrowed 
into legislative and supervisory channels, while the powers 
of the superintendent, a paid agent, have been greatly en- 
larged. There can be no doubt,—in fact it is almost uni- 
versally admitted,—that this change of method has resulted 
in greater economy as well as in greater efficiency. For 
every added dollar spent on the schools, by reason of work- 
ing through a paid agent, more than a dollar’s worth has 
been returned in increased effectiveness and in minor 
economies. . 

I have been speaking of the rural schools of Massachu- 
setts; these may be taken as a type for other States, for, 
though differing somewhat in detail, the governing principles 
have been everywhere the same. 

Turning, now, our attention to the administration of school 
affairs in cities, we find the same general tendency to have 
prevailed. There was a time when the school board of the 
city of Boston,—in fact, no longer ago than 1874, consisted 
of one hundred sixteen members,—practically a member 
for every school. The democratic notion that each indi- 
vidual school area should be governed by one of its own 
residents, was thoroughly ingrained. The reasons for such 
a belief have already been stated; to wit, that some one man - 
near at hand might visit the school, consult the teacher,— 
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and in turn be consulted by the teacher,—look after local 
and “prudential” matters, etc: The confidence felt at first 
in this method of school government gradually broke down 
in cities, as it did later in rural districts. The number of 
board members was from time to time reduced, each re- 
duction commending itself in increased efficiency and con- 
sequently in increased satisfaction to the patrons of the 
schools. <A little over two years ago, by legislative enact- 
ment upon petition by many of the foremost citizens of Bos- 
ton, its board of education was reduced from twenty-four 
members to five members only. The result has been, as was 
expected, greatly increased efficiency. In a late address, 
President Eliot, of Harvard University, is quoted as saying 
that “the schools of the city of Boston have made greater 
progress in the past two years than in the twenty years pre- 
ceding.” This board acts on all matters without standing 
committees,—that is, as a committee of the whole. It set 
about organizing its various departments, educational and 
business, by placing capable men at the head. These men 
are left largely unfettered to carry out the expressed will of 
the board; but they are held properly enough to the most 
rigid responsibility. It has been said that this system en- 
courages laxity and irresponsibility on the part of board 
members. Closely examined, this criticism will be found 
unwarranted, for every member of the board is aware, 
through the frequent reports of its officers, of what is being 
done; and the board may command and enforce promptness, 
accuracy, and efficiency on the part of its employees as it 
could not when executive details were left in the hands of 
committees, their chairmen or members. 

The reason is obvious. However willing and ready to 
perform executive duties, members of a board serving with- 
out pay cannot be expected, and as a rule are not willing, to 
sacrifice private interests altogether, or even in part, to se- 
cure the prompt performance of school board matters re- 
quiring immediate attention. Again, no penalty can well 
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be enforced for non-performance; courtesy of members 
could scarcely be strained to the extent of actually punishing 
a fellow-member for his honest shortcomings. 


There is a wide difference between duty and benevolence. 
The sanctions and the motives are widely apart. That a 
paid agent, an expert in the performance of a certain class 
of duties, should be held strictly responsible is rational and 
easily enforced; but that a benevolent act, whether directed 
toward an individual, or toward a group of individuals as a 
city, can be equally insisted upon, contradicts common ex- 
perience. Hence, it is doubtless true, as Presiaent Eliot 
has stated, that the new order in the management of school 
affairs in the city of Boston has resulted in remarkable prog- 
ress. The action taken by the city of Boston in reducing the 
size of its school board had been previously taken by many 
of the large cities in the country, as the following table will 
show : 


SIZE OF SCHOOL BOARDS IN LARGE CITIES AND 
HOW SELECTED. 


Number of Members. How Selected. 
News VOorkrte suf. se, aipas AS. Ne-cutes Appointed by Mayor. 
CDICA gD Woe tends eee Bremen tters Ble erg es Appointed by Mayor. 
Philadelphia (ieee eta? Bric tigen Appointed by Supreme Court. 
Sh Louis ieee eae a ee eae Meee Elected at large. 
Boston s0.4 2 ee ee ences Elected at large. 
Baltimore: ?i) Fee eae: Osea Se Oke Appointed by Mayor. 
Cleveland.) 2h awecaies BMS ee oe Elected at large. 
Buttalo ste eee ees NONE! ey 28's City Supt. elected by people. 
Sane ranciscor enw eee fh: RBI Appointed by Mayor. 
Gincinnatt- cos seein AQ see Elected by wards. 
Pittsbure. (420; Seee ee Ao aia Elected by districts. 


Eight appointed by Mayor. 


k 
New Orleans (ee oes 200 as Fight appointed by Governor. 
Detrou sen Sire ee (Oita Elected by wards. 

Milwatikees: fi es see een rer ge Elected at large. 

Washington sci suena ee Appointed by District Court. 
Newathe sete vs ees Qo sere es Appointed by Mayor. 
Jetsey/Cityik. oa eee 33 ERG Appointed by Mayor. 


*The committee on revision of charter will ask the incoming legislature to reduce the number to 
fifteen. 
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Number of Members. How Selected. 


RPS Ville. oh shee Ure MA eS WAPCE Th he Elected by districts. 
MEINMERDOMS. ee oak te Fan Marine 4 pce at large. 

: hirty by wards. 
REVI CR CR i ec aren 33d cits rHaterl tlh fact 
PPA ADOUS: Bee sy xia y hs ey eee Elected at large. 
| EGET Ed WES RR ahaa thee a Elected at large. 
em rial aie ac au cashier oS es pat a aN Appointed by Mayor. 
(oT 1) (> ea ae ee Riera Ske Elected at large. 
ROMER ART, Ly oe Sok on Saye veers. Hats at large. 

wo elected by district. 
G1 CO te a A a rates are ele: 


The foregoing shows that as between appointive boards 
and elective boards (at large) the cities of the country are 
about equally divided. No one can tell at this time which 
method is the better. Experience alone will determine. It 
is not unlikely, however, that in very large cities, as New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, for instance, the appointive 
plan is the safer and best. The Mayor, as in New York and 
Chicago, may better be trusted to select competent school 
board officials than the ‘voting constituencies. And this be- 
cause of the Mayor’s higher intellectual and moral level than 
that of the: average voter, and because of his feeling of 
greater individual responsibility. Whenever the average 
moral and intellectual level of a voting constituency is higher 
than that of its Mayor, the election of school board members 
by popular vote would seem to be desirable. Still, however, 
the individual responsibility which attaches to a mistake in 
the selection of the right men would seem under all circum- 
stances to favor the selection of school board members by the 
Mayor. But, as before stated, experience alone, as in other 
matters, through a term of years and under varying condi- 
tions, will be needed to finally determine whether appoint- 
ment by the Mayor of a city or election at large is the better 
method. 


SELECTION OF SCHOOL BOARDS IN THE CITIES OF NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey City has the distinction of being if not the first city 
in the country certainly among the first, to inaugurate a 
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change in the mode of selecting members of its school board 
by rejecting the ward system (in part), by reducing numbers 
to seven, and by providing for appointment by the Mayor. 
Briefly stated, the history of the Jersey City movement is as 
follows. The Jersey City board of education for 1884, and 
for several years immediately preceding, had been conducting 
its affairs in such a loose manner as to invite, as well as to 
deserve, public criticism and condemnation. Principals and 
teachers were appointed, as in most other large cities at that 
time, often, if not always, by personal or political favor ; con- 
tracts for buildings, repairs, and supplies were often given 
out with little regard for the best interests of the city; fre- 
quent and unseemly quarreling in the board was a common 
experience. Matters finally reached such a pass that the 
public became fully aroused; school board incompetency be- 
came a political asset for the party out of power, and at the 
spring election of 1885, Gilbert Collins, Republican, was 
elected Mayor. ‘To secure a change of school board, the 
Legislature, which was Democratic, was appealed to, and it 
enacted a law changing the system of election by wards to 
appointment by the Mayor of one member from each ward 
and one at large. It will be seen, then, that as far back as 

1885 the notion of ward representation was still all power- 
ful, and that this mode of appointment by wards, with one 
at large, was a compromise. The fact that thus early the 
appointment of one member at large was insisted upon and 
realized, foreshadows the tendency even then to break away 
from the ward idea of local representation. 

_ The act creating the small, appointive board in Jersey City 
was clearly unconstitutional ; but no test was made, although 
a suit was at first contemplated and the initial steps taken. 
But so flagrantly derelict had been the members of the ousted 
board, and so determined the people to have a change, that it 
was not thought expedient by the board members most inter- 
ested to press their suit. It was, therefore, pigeon-holed, and 
so remained—boards being appointed from year to year 
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without legal or constitutional authority—until the Stokes 
act, passed in 1900, legalized all de facto boards under a 
general proviso. It was my fortune to serve as high school 
principal under this first reform board in Jersey City, and 
two years later as city superintendent, and under several suc- 
ceeding boards. I am able, therefore, to state with knowledge 
that from the very outset a sense of great relief was felt by 
all, or nearly all, of the people of Jersey City over the 
changed state of educational affairs. During the twenty 
odd years since the inauguration of this system in Jersey City 
it cannot be said that the boards of education at all times have 
been selected wisely; but in the main the system has worked 
far more satisfactorily than the election by ward system 
which it displaced. 

The conditions that led to the popular upheaval in Jersey 
City were felt with greater or less force in the second class 
cities of the State, namely, in Paterson, Trenton, and Cam- 
den. The Jersey City experiment had worked so success- 
fully that five years later, in 1890, a bill was passed by the 
Legislature making appointive the boards of education in 
cities of the second class. This bill provided for the appoint- 
ment at large by the Mayor of a board of eight members; 
it also provided that the Mayor himself should be a member 
ex officio, but without a vote except in case of a tie. The 
even number, eight, was fixed upon to make the board non- 
partison; this necessitated another member in order to pro- 
vide for the contingency of a tie; hence the Mayor was 
added. 

The schools of the City of Paterson have been governed 
by a board appointed as above, for seventeen years. So far 
as I am able to recall, no effort has been made by the people 
of Paterson to effect a change, although the present school 
law affords an open door. Of the practical operation of the 
law in more recent years, I am unable to state; but from the 
date of its inception, for the first ten years the law worked 
admirably. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was among the 
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members appointed to constitute the first board and became, 
if I recollect aright, its first president. He remained a mem- 
ber until he left the State and became a resident of New 
York City. Other members of the board appointed at the 
same time were Mr. Louis Weiss and Dr. James R. Smith, 
both men of the highest intelligence and social standing, who 
remained in the board for a period of ten years or more, 
reappointed from time to time by successive mayors. All of 
these men, and many others whose names escape me at this 
moment, were among Paterson’s foremost citizens, whose 
public services were greatly appreciated and who were as a 
rule continued in office as long as they were willing to serve. 

The city of Trenton has had a similar experience with an 
appointive board. With the inner workings of the Trenton 
board I am less familiar. Judging, however, by the fact that 
the schools of Trenton were almost transformed in the few 
years immediately succeeding the adoption of the small board 
act, and that no desire to change the system has since been 
shown, I am led to believe that its operation has been alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

The city of Camden was somehow less successful in school 
board matters under this act. Various reasons have been 
assigned: one, that the defect in the law was in giving the 
Mayor membership es officio. Whatever may have been the 
cause, the citizens of Camden voted two years ago to adopt 
the plan of an elective board of nine as provided under the 
present school law. 

When, in 1900, under the provisions of the Stokes act, an 
effort was made to bring the school systems in cities under 
one and the same general plan, it was found to be impossible, 
because cities such as Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, Tren- 
ton and others preferred to continue as they were. Looking to 
the future, while noting at the same time the general ten- 
dency of to-day, I am inclined to the belief that it will not be 
long before all, or nearly all, of the city school boards in our 
State, will be brought under the provisions of Section 39. 
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or Section 40, of the present State School Law. Such a 
change would mean little for Paterson or Trenton except a 
change from an appointive to an elective board. It would 
mean more for Jersey City, where the compromise system of 
appointment by wards still prevails and where the number of 
wards has increased since the first adoption of the system, 
from six to twelve. 

It is a matter of undoubted loss to the general efficiency 
of the State’s school system, that so many different forms of 
school board election—at least ten or more—still prevail. 
New Jersey is a strongly conservative State, scarcely less so 
in its great cities than in its rural districts. It will take some 
years perhaps to unify the school laws so as to give to each 
city district an ideal school system. Local interest must be 
aroused and local initiative secured, before the traditional | 
and sentimental barriers can be overcome. The best thought 
and the best experience of the country centres toward one 
of two systems; a small board appointed by the Mayor, or a 
small board elected at large. Election by wards has been 
completely discredited and discarded as a thing of the past, 
and a bar to progress. It served its purpose admirably in 
years gone by when the public school had such slender sup- 
port that it needed some official at the door of every school 
house who could talk with his neighbors on the importance 
of a good school for their children, personally solicit their 
support, allay unfavorable criticism of teacher, principal, 
school officer or school board itself, and in general perform 
a thousand and one “prudential” services needed perhaps 
then, but not now. 

Before closing this SuDNec I desire once more to urge 
upon all who would bestow “honor where honor belongs,” 
the sense of obligation that every good citizen ought to 
feel toward the men who in past years have borne the heat 
and burden of the day—for the very things that the public 
now criticise have been the very things that constituted their 
burden and handicap. Could any one have done better un- 
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der existing conditions? Confronted with the task of “‘push- 
ing forward the car of educational progress,” the “good 
men and true” in every board for a half century have had to 
carry along the dead weight imposed upon them by indiffer- 
ent constituencies. Whose is the fault that the car so often 
jolted or perhaps for a time got off the track altogether? 
The silent consciousness that remarkable progress has been 
made in the schools of Newark, keeping them fully abreast 
of the times in all particulars, is the personal reward that 
all faithful and competent members of past boards will for- 
ever enjoy. | | 


ADMINISTRATION BY BOARD AS A WHOLE OR BY COMMITTEES. 


So long as the board consisted of thirty or more mem- 
bers, its sub-division into committees for the purpose of ef- 
fective administration was, without doubt, necessary as well 
as desirable. Any other method of conducting the business 
of the board would have meant frequent board meetings, 
weekly, perhaps, or at least bi-weekly. This would have im- 
posed too great a hardship upon the active business men who 
were members of the board, who could ill have afforded the 
required expenditure of time. Hence, the division of the 
board as heretofore into ten committees, each holding at least 
one meeting monthly, and the School House Committee, on 
the average, at least two or three each month in recent years. 
The general board meeting held once each month has con- 
fined itself almost wholly to acting upon the reports of com- 
mittees, with the occasional consideration of resolutions in- 
troduced from the floor and considered directly without ref- 
erence to a committee. As a theoretical scheme of school 
board administration, the “committee”’.system would seem to 
be satisfactory and complete; but in actual operation it has 
been found to be fatally defective, owing to the impossibility 
of members of the board, who were not members of a par- 
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ticular committee, being sufficiently informed as to the busi- 
ness of that committee always to vote intelligently thereon. 
Thus, for instance, the School House Committee has decided, 
after holding one or more meetings, to recommend the erec- 
tion of a school building of a certain size and cost, and to 
recommend a certain architect to prepare the plans and 
specifications for the same. Obviously the committee’s work, 
if carefully and properly done, required the expenditure of a 
great deal of time; it would appear right and proper, there- 
fore, that the board should endorse its recommendation as 
an act of courtesy even without adequate knowledge. To do 
otherwise would have necessitated the board’s going over in 
detail the whole matter, requiring perhaps a special meeting 
for that purpose. In practice, therefore, the recommenda- 
tions of committees were uniformly agreed to by the full 
board because of lack of knowledge of the facts, and because 
of its inability to take the time to properly consider the facts. 
Hence, it has happened that the board, instead of acting upon 
matters as a board or committee of the whole, has been divid- 
ed up into small boards, each acting upon certain matters 


with practically the full powers of the board asa whole. The 


recent division into ten committees has meant, therefore, ten 
separate boards empowered by courtesy and usage to transact 
important business for which the board as a whole was held 
responsible. Members of the board not members of a par- 
ticular committee have, therefore, been made to appear re- 
sponsible for acts of which they had no sufficiently intimate 
knowledge, and which in many cases would have been re- 
pugnant to them. 

The system of acting by and through committees accords 
with the usual procedure of legislative bodies from which 
the method of procedure in fact is borrowed. It should be 
observed, however, that in the case of legislative bodies as 
compared with school boards, there is this important differ- 
ence: In legislative bodies a bill is ‘first introduced by title 


and referred to a committee; it is then printed ; afterwards 
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upon a third reading it is finally passed. A bill is rarely 
acted upon finally until enough time has elapsed to enable 
all members of the legislative body to become familiar with 
its provisions. 


In the customary procedure of school boards, the re- 
ports of committees are not required, except in rare cases, 
to be laid over, much less to be printed; they are acted upon 
immediately and-as a rule without adequate discussion. 
That the “committee” system, therefore, should work well 
in legislative bodies generally and not with school boards, 
is simple enough. Had it been the custom of committees 
in our board to print and distribute their proposed reports 
some days in advance of a regular board meeting, the defect 
above noted might have been in a measure avoided. It would 
still remain true that the majority of the members of the full 
board would have been, in a large measure, ignorant of the 
facts upon which a committee’s report was based, because 
of lack of time for full discussion in the general meeting, and 
because the members of the board had not sat with the com- 
mittee when it ascertained its facts. Judged by former con- 
ditions, there would seem to be no remedy for this state of 
things except all members of the board were to attend all 
meetings of all committees—a thing practically impossible 
for the ordinarily busy man. The effect of such a practice 
would be to drive all active business men out of the board of 
education. 


What then is the remedy? It is to be found in the employ- 
ment of competent and’skillful heads of the several depart- 
ments, who as paid employees will be required to give their 
whole time to the business of the board and who through 
frequent reports will keep the members of the board at all 
times fully advised as to their acts, the reasons therefor, and 
as to the needs for further authority or direction. 

It may appear on the surface that, by employing heads of 
departments, the board itself is failing to perform some of 
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the duties that members of the board ought themselves to 
perform. The answer is this: 


(1). It is not expected, and should not be expected, that 
the technical work of managing schools, supervising teach- 
ers, instructing classes, etc., should be performed by mem- 
bers of the board who receive no compensation for their 
services. And whatever is true on the educational side is no 
less true on the business side. 

(2). Such work if attempted by men not specially trained 
for the purpose would be far less satisfactory than if per- 
formed by persons properly qualified for the service, and paid 
for the same, who might be promptly discharged by the 
board if found lazy, incompetent or dishonest. 

(3). The time and energies of the board can better be 
exercised in the government, oversight and broad supervision 
of those who actually perform the work, than in attempting 
both to direct the work and themselves to do the work of the 
schools. 

It needs to be emphasized again that when work is per- 
_ formed improperly by agents or paid employees, there is a 
quick and effective remedy that can be enforced, to wit, to 
discharge the employees and secure others who are able to 
perform properly the work required. In the case of im- 
proper, or even of dishonest, work by board members, there 
is no such remedy. The better plan, therefore, and the one 
now most commonly adopted in cities where small boards 
have been inaugurated, is to reduce the number of com- 
mittees to the smallest practicable number, and to employ 
competent heads of departments for the performance of the 
actual work of conducting the schools. I[ have already spok- 
en of Boston, a city of about twice the size of Newark, which 
has a board of five. This board transacts all its business 
as a committee of the whole. It has four heads of depart- 
ments, to wit: a superintendent of schools, aided by four 
assistant superintendents; a business manager, who attends 
to the purchase and distribution of all supplies; a custodian 
of buildings, who attends to all matters of repairs, etc.; an 
auditor of accounts, who attends to the financial business of 
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the board. The office of secretary of the board, which in- 
volves another class of important duties, is not included 
here as one of the department heads. His duties pertain to 
the official correspondence of the board, keeping its proceed- 
ings, and, in general, performing the usual duties of a board 
secretary, but not of a department head. 


In Boston, owing to the fact that the purchase of school 
sites and.the erection of new buildings is in the hands of a 
separate commission, independent of the school board, no 
school board’ architect is considered necessary. Under the 
New Jersey school law, boards of education are charged with 
the purchase of sites and the erection of new buildings ; hence 
a school board architect would seem to be necessary here. 
The smaller size of Newark and the consequently smaller 
ageregate of expenditures would seem to make the em- 
ployment of a school auditor unnecessary with us. The 
duties of auditor could be performed by the secretary of the 

board and his assistant. 3 


Organized somewhat as aforesaid, the business of the 
Newark schools could be conducted in such a manner as to 
secure the most effective, as well as the most economical, 
service without taxing too extensively the time and energies 
of the small board,of itscommittees, or of its individual mem- 
bers. By formulating a thorough and comprehensive system 
of reports to be printed or typewritten and put into the hands 
of each member of the board several days before its regular 
meetings, the closest oversight could be kept over all the 
operations of .heads of departments and over the general 
administration of the schools. 


COMMITTEES AND THEIR FUNCTIONS. 


‘If committees, however. are still thought to be desirable 
to further reduce the time required of individual members, it 
is important that their field of activity should be clearly de- 
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fined. Most of the evils of the committee system, as exercised 
heretofore, have arisen through the failure to distinguish be- 
tween what should be left to executive heads of departments 
and what to the chairmen or to the individual members of the 
committee. Any confusion or conflict at this point is fatal to 
good service. Power to act carries with it responsibility for 
the act. If there be any question as to who possesses the 
power to act in a given case, the act is either not likely to be 
performed at all, or performed with a sense of divided re- 
sponsibility, which is fatal to the best results. 
The best opinion, as well as the common practice in cities 
operating successfully under the small board plan, is to give 
the executive head of a department full and unrestricted 
power to perform the duties expected of him, subject 
only to the will of the board as expressed in its rules and 
regulations, or in resolutions adopted from time to time giv- 
ing more specific instructions. In no event should the chair- 
man or member of a committee be authorized to perform the 
same acts independently of the department head. Stated 
broadly, the executive officer is the agent of the board, which 
is the highest authority, from which he derives his powers 
as agent and to which alone he is responsible. If a committee 
is allowed to intervene between the board and its agent, all 
the chief evils that characterized the old committee system 
will still prevail, and there will be no marked difference in 
the conduct of the schools. Each committee acting as above 
will constitute a board within a board, merely smaller in 
size than formerly. The change to a small board will not 
reach and remedy the real cause of weakness under the old 
committee system, which was the failure to discriminate be- 
tween the duties of the executive officer and the duties of the 
committee. The board could not hold the executive officer re- 
sponsible for a mistake if he acted, or if he failed to act, as 
directed by a committee; it could not hold the committee re- 
sponsible through “‘courtesy to members.” Result: Impaired 
efficiency all around and the demoralization of the service. 
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If the administration of the educational side of the school 
system during the last five to ten years deserves any com- 
mendation, it is because the principle herein contained has 
been generally put into practice. On the recommendation of 
the city superintendent, civil service rules were adopted some 
seven years ago; these rules were based upon the principle 
above stated. The will and intent of the board as expressed 
in these rules, and others since adopted, have been carried 
out by the several teachers’ committees of the past seven 
years, to my actual knowledge, with the result that there has. 
been little friction in the committee or board relative to ap- 
pointments, promotions and transfers, matters which in 
former years, when the system was much smaller than it is 
now, were the cause of frequent complaint, bickering and dis- 
satisfaction. I am disposed to think that similar rules can be 
devised and put in operation, which will make the adminis- 
tration of the “business” side of the school system equally 
free from unfavorable criticism or complaint. 

The principle involved is to empower the person who has 
the work to do with sufficient authority to do it, and not to in- 
terfere in its performance; and, because sufficient authority 
has been given and no interference has been suffered, to hold 
the agent to strict accountability for the prompt and adequate 
performance of the act. The true function of the committee 
is to advise when necessary, but chiefly to see that the work ts 
properly done as directed by the board. Divided authority, 
which means irresponsibility, should be made impossible by 
carefully framed rules and regulations, rigidly adhered to in 
all cases. 

To summarize the whole matter briefly: 

All powers are vested originally in the board created by 
State law. The board may delegate certain of its powers 
to committees of the board; but the powers so delegated 
should not, in general, be executive powers or such as conflict 
with the powers delegated to the executive heads of depart- 
ments, for the reasons above stated. Executive heads of de- 
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partments should derive their powers directly from the 
board. These powers should be, so far as practicable, ex- 
pressed in its standing rules and regulations. Executive 
officers should be held directly accountable to the board, and 
not indirectly accountable, by being required to act through 
committees of the board. 


The duties of committees should be advisory, both as re- 
lates to the board and to the executive heads of departments. 
The committee’s field of activity is to become so familiar 
with the class of duties in its special charge that it can 
advise the board as to what is needed and as to the best 
means of satisfying the need; also as to whether the executive 
officers are properly performing their duties; also, to advise 
the executive officers of the board as to the proper perform- 
ance of their duties, but not to perform the iduties of the ex- 
ecutive officers. 


GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


During the past few years, great improvements have been 
made in the character of the school buildings planned and 
erected. These improvements relate not only to better con- 
struction, but to size of class rooms, to lighting, to heating, 
and in a few instances to ventilation. In general, better provi- 
sion, though still inadequate, has been made for toilets, for 
drinking water, and for court playgrounds. In most new. 
buildings erected during the last three or four years, provision 
has been made for an auditorium, a workshop, and a kitchen ; 
in one or two instances for a library and reading room. In 
one school a complete gymnasium, including running track, 
shower baths, etc., has been provided. The general trend 
has been toward greatly improved school buildings. The 
liberal appropriations allowed 'by the Board of School Es- 
timate have made such improvements possible. 
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The Burnet Street School when completed will, in my 
opinion, be much the best of any of our recently built schools ; 
it will rank most likely with the best in the State. It will con- 
tain besides the customary class rooms, an auditorium, a 
gymnasium, a workshop for boys, a kitchen for girls, a 
library and a reading room for pupils’ use and for general 
use, and several other conveniences not possessed by other 
school buildings in the city. The liberal appropriation made 
for this building ($237,000) has made it possible to erect 
a model building. 


It is to be hoped that no engineering defects such as have 
characterized several of our buildings, new and old—I refer 
particularly to artificial ventilating system—may be disclosed 
when the building is completed. Defective, and in some in- 
stances useless, ventilating systems have been of altogether. 
too frequent occurrence. Either it is impracticable to de- 
vise a perfectly working ventilating system in a modern 
school building, or the board’s engineers, or some of them at 
least, have been singularly unfortunate. 

In the construction and maintenance of school buildings 
greater attention should be given to the following features: 


CONSTRUCTION OF TOILETS. 


The location in a school building of adequate toilets, with 
due regard to convenience of pupils as well as to sanitary 
considerations, is a matter that has not always been fully 
met by some of our school architects. Convenience of 
pupils requires that there should be toilet provisions upon 
each floor of the school building, and that in the location of 
toilet rooms regard should be had to their ready access by 
those for whom they are intended; also, that the toilets lo- 
cated in courts should be spacious enough to accommodate a 
large number of pupils at one time; also, that the location, in 
both cases, should be such as to give rise to the least pos- 
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sible offence in respect to defective ventilation and the pos- 
sibility of disagreeable odors penetrating into adjoining 
courts and class rooms. 

A better plan should be inaugurated for flushing boys’ 
toilets. The use of deodorizers, except in emergencies, should 
be promptly abandoned. The mere presence of deodorizing 
apparatus in a toilet is conclusive proof that the ventilating 
and flushing system is imperfect. Adequate fresh. air sup- 
ply and perfect cleanliness, through efficient flushing, should 
make the use of deodorizers absolutely unnecessary in most 
cases. 


LOCATION AND CHARACTER OF COURT ROOMS. 


Several of the newer buildings have been designed to 
secure adequate court room space for indoors play grounds ; 
others are still notably deficient, as for instance the Thir- 
teenth Avenue School. Here was an opportunity for a mag- 
nificent court room the whole length of the Richmond Street 
front; but owing to insufficient appropriation, or other cause, 
the ceiling was made too low and the lighting and ventilating 
inadequate. Asa result, one of the largest schools in the city 
will have practically no interior play grounds for inclement 
weather, although a slight additional outlay would have af- 
forded superior facilities. Court rooms should be provided, 
wherever possible, with gymnastic apparatus and should be 
used for a gymnasium wherever a separate gymnasium is 
not, or cannot be, supplied. 


OUT OF DOORS PLAYGROUNDS. 


The health of school children as well as the efficient ad- 
ministration of a school requires that the sessions of the 
school should be broken so as to allow pupils, especially the 
younger pupils, a few minutes of out of door recreation. 
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In another place I have discussed the question of recess at 
some length; but for the purpose of a recess, as well as for 
play and exercise both before and after school, playgrounds 
contiguous to school buildings should be provided wherever 
it is possible. Owing to the high cost of adjoining lots, it may 
be found impracticable except in a few instances to enlarge 
the play space of many schools; but in the purchase of new 
sites an-area of half a block—or, better, of a whole block— 
should be acquired for a playground pure and simple. 


Out of door games properly supervised afford one of the 
cheapest and best means for education; cheaper than the em- 
ployment of teachers and medical inspectors, and adding no 
inconsiderable margin of profit to the general productive 
output,—say five to ten per cent,,—due to increased vigor and 
health of the pupils. A few minutes only of out of doors re- 
lief from the strain of the school room, coupled with exercise 
and the breathing of fresh air, will enervate the pupils of a 
school and make effective its efforts to arouse the interest of 
pupils and to hold their attention where otherwise only fail- 
ure would result. For their value as an auxiliary in teach- 
ing, as well as for their hygienic value, out of doors play- 
grounds should be looked upon as an absolute necessity. 


SANITATION. 


The sanitary condition of the school building and sur- 
roundings should be always an object of much thought, 
solicitude and watchfulness. 


I have already spoken of the lighting, heating and ven- 
tilation of class rooms. No part of the school building 
should escape the constant observation of those in charge. 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness.” Disease has its origin 
in unsanitary conditions; it is disseminated under school 
room conditions with great speed and certainty. 
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To combat these conditions the floors, walls, seats, desks, 
furniture, and all school room equipment and supplies, should 
be subject to even greater care than is usually given in a 
well-kept home. Floors should frequently be washed and 
cleansed ; walls should be dusted, and when possible washed ; 
desks and seats should be frequently cleansed with a suitable 
disinfectant; soiled and “suspected” books, pencils, etc., 
should either be sterilized or destroyed. 


In case of known or suspected exposure to contagious dis- 
ease, the class room should always be promptly disinfected. 

The plumbing of a school building, should receive frequent 
inspection, in order that no danger may arise from that 
source. The general principle to be laid down is that, just 
to the extent that a school building is more numerously pop- 
ulated than a private home, to that extent it should receive 
greater attention. The rigid observance of such a rule would 
result unquestionably in lowering the percentage of illness 
among school pupils—contagious and non-contagious—and 
proportionately increase the regularity of school attendance. 
Hence the grand output of the schools, with scarcely any 
greater cost, would be considerably increased. This is not 
merely philanthropy; it is the wisest economy. 


FACTORS IN THE MAKING OF A GOOD SCHOOL. 


_ The notion that the teacher is the sole or principal factor in 
making a good school is the prevailing one. “As is the 
teacher, so is the school,” is a maxim frequently heard. There 
can be no doubt that this notion is largely true. There is 
danger, however, in accepting this view without careful ex- 
amination. Broadly stated, three factors enter into the mak- 
ing of a good school—the people, the people’s representa- 
tives, to wit, the board of education, and the teacher. Each 
‘of these factors may make, or may unmake, a good school. 
‘Each has its separate duties to perform, and its own re- 
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sponsibilities. Education is by no means a purely spiritual 
process; it requires large appropriations of money to erect 
and equip school buildings and to provide, in general, the 
ways and means through which the spiritual processes may 
perform their part. To provide these means is the duty 
of the people. But since the people cannot in their collective 
capacity actually perform the manifold duties involved in the 
appropriate expenditure of moneys, it must act through its 
agents, the board of education it selects. Another duty, 
therefore, of no small importance rests upon the people, 
namely, to select as its agents competent and faithful persons 
to act as its board of education. 


To these agents is entrusted the management of the 
schools, which under our laws gives them almost unlimited 
powers and the greatest possible freedom of action. No 
other political agency under our form of State and municipal 
government possesses such unlimited powers. The National 
government consists of three departments; each is a check 
upon the unrestrained action of the others. The powers of 
each department are limited by constitutional provisions that 
do not exist in the case of a board of education. Great 
powers involve correspondingly great responsibilities. Among 
these responsibilities—and perhaps the greatest of all—is 
that of choosing the teachers and officers who are to con- 
duct the schools. | 


Let us now examine in somewhat greater detail the sev- 
eral powers possessed by each of the three foregoing factors, 
in order to ascertain, if possible, just how far each may be 
held responsible for good schools. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PEOPLE. 


In the education of their children the responsibility of the 
people is two-fold: First, the natural responsibility of par- 
ents to educate their offspring ; and second, the responsibility 
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imposed by law, which requires that all children be taught at 
home, or in school, during certain prescribed years. The 
people are responsible, therefore, for the maintenance of 
schools. ‘This maintenance may be regarded both as a 
capital investment, to wit, their children, and as a money in- 
vestment, the cost of the schools. The supply of capital in- 
vestment is limited by the number of children to be educated ; 
the money investment is limited only by the means and gen- 
erosity of the people. But every investment implies the re- 
ceipt of an adequate dividend. What, then, may the people 
rightly expect as a dividend upon their joint investment of 
capital and money. Stated broadly, the people have the right 
to expect a large dividend in intelligence, virtue, wisdom and 
culture; in well-trained minds, useful knowledge, correct 
moral habits, noble aspirations, patriotism and, in general, 
true manhood and womanhood on the part of their children 
who are being educated. It is to be regretted that the people 
too often make the supreme test of the schools the ability 
to read and write, to figure and to spell; these are, to be sure, 
important ‘aims in education, but not the chief aim. The 
chief aim is that of good citizenship, if we connote in good 
citizenship all that will tend to make the child an intelligent, 
moral and useful member of society. Assuming that it is de- 
sirable to obtain the largest possible dividends from the in- 
vestment, the investment should be first of all adequate to 
secure the results expected. To be adequate the investment 
must be sufficient to supply the necessary school buildings, 
to equip them properly, to provide for their physical main- 
tenance, to supply the necessary text books and stationery, 
to employ a sufficient number of competent principals, teach- 
ers and janitors, and to provide for the thorough and effi- 
cient administration of the schools. | 

It will be seen, therefore, that education is a business 
proposition of large magnitude as well as a spiritual enter- 
prise. Before education as a purely mental or spiritual pro- 
cess can begin, the pupil must first be put into an environ- 
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ment that is appropriate; and into appropriate educational 
relations, that is, into relations with a competent corps of 
carefully selected teachers, principals, and school officials. 
All of this requires a constant supply of money investment. 
Hence it is the function of the people to. raise, by taxation 
or otherwise, the funds necessary for education; and to 
select those who shall be empowered as agents to admin- 
ister these funds. The need of care in selecting. per- 
sons to execute a trust varies according to the magnitude of 
the trust. The business of maintaining good schools in a 
city such as ours, which enrolls annually upwards of 50.000 
children, and expends for that purpose annually not less than 
$2,000,000, is greater than that of most commercial or in- 
dustrial enterprises that can be named; greater than that 
of administering the affairs of most of our large banking or 
trust companies, manufacturing corporations or transporta- 
tion companies. Its output is human souls, human lives. 
Whether or not these human souls are shapen well or shapen 
ill is of vast consequence not only for the individual, but for 
the community at large, for the State, and for the Nation. 
Excellent transportation facilities, excellent banking, manu- 
facturing and commercial facilities benefit a community. 
They add largely not only to the comfort and convenience 
of a community, but to its capital and wealth. But the 
largest capital and the largest wealth in any community are 
its children. The school output, therefore, surpasses in im- 
portance every other output. But to administer a large 
banking institution, transportation company, or manufac- 
turing corporation only men of the highest character, un- 
doubted capacity, and proved experience and fitness would 
be selected. Is there any. good reason why less exacting 
principles for selection should apply in choosing represen- 
tatives of the people to administer their schools? 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PEOPLE'S AGENTS, THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


As has been stated, the people of necessity must act 
through agents in administering the great trust of educating 
their children. It has been stated, also, that the powers 
vested by law in these agents of the people are almost un- 
limited. In their capacity as a board, they represent not only 
the local community, but under our law they are in the larg- 
est sense agents of the State as well as of the community 
that appoints them. Our board of education is a State 
corporation wholly independent, in the exercise of its powers 
and functions, of the city corporation. It may purchase and 
hold property in its own name; it may sue and be sued; ap- 
peals from its acts must be taken to the courts or to State 
officers—never to city officers, since there is no member of 
the city government superior in power to the board of edu- 
cation. Growing out of these powers are corresponding 
responsibilities both of a business character and of an edu- 
cational or, technical nature. On the business side it selects 
and purchases school sites, erects and equips school build- 
ings, provides for their repairs and maintenance. On the 
purely educational side, it licenses and employs principals 
and teachers, it provides courses of study, it makes rules and 
regulations for the government and instruction of schools; 
it performs a great variety of functions in the control and 
management of the schools over which—except for a few 
statutory exceptions—its reign is absolute. Such then in 
both number and variety are the powers that are vested by 
law in the board, which may provide, or may fail to provide, 
the means and conditions necessary to make the schools suc- 
cessful; it may encourage, aid and command success; but it 
may discourage, hinder, and almost nullify progress and 
make success an impossibility. 

Clothed, therefore, with such large and unrestricted powers 
not only in relation to the business side, but also to the pro- 
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fessional side of education, its responsibility for good schools 
can scarcely be overestimated. This responsibility has not 
only a financial and business aspect, but it has a moral aspect 
—indeed, its moral responsibility far outweighs all others. 
It is responsible to the children whose education is sought; © 
it is responsible to the parents of these children whose natural 
right to educate their own offspring the State has assumed; 
it is responsible to the State which has endowed it with the 
powers it exercises. The State is deeply interested in the vir- 
tue, intelligence and productive capacity of all its citizens. 
To this end it has assumed for itself the duty of seeing that 
effective laws are enacted. Parents are not at liberty to edu- 
cate, or not to educate, their children as they may see fit. That 
every child must be educated is the State’s mandate. There- 
fore, ample provision must be made for all. The kind of 
education is important; hence the State requires that certain 
studies be pursued. The quality of the education given, 
which chiefly determines its value, depends largely upon the 
capacity and qualifications of teachers and school officers; 
hence the State requires that teachers shall be licensed under 
its authority and direction. The résponsibility of the peo- 
ple’s agent, or representative, is three-fold: First, it is derived 
from the oath which he takes upon entering office, namely, 
“that I will faithfully discharge the duties of my said office ;”’ 
and, second, from the large and almost unrestricted powers 
that are conferred upon him by the laws of the State; and, 
third, from the duties which he owes as a man and citizen to 
his fellow-citizens and to their children entrusted to his 
charge. To perform justly, impartially and faithfully all 
these manifold duties requires men of character, capacity, 
wisdom, patriotism and virtue. Their task is one of the 
highest that a citizen is ever called upon to perform. It is 
to prepare one generation to take up the work of the next. 
Fach generation builds upon the work of its predecessor. 
That it may build worthily it must be educated. ‘To furnish 
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this education is the task that each generation owes to the 
next. It is its chiefest duty. ‘'o accumulate wealth in order 
to pass it along to a succeeding generation, is commendable 
only when those who are to receive and to use it are educated 
to use it properly. Nothing is real and lasting in the world, 
nothing worthy to be preserved and perpetuated but virtue, 
wisdom and righteousness. To instill into our children, and 
through them into our children’s children, these things is the 
duty that each generation owes to the next. It is for this 
purpose primarily that schools are maintained. The board 
of education, acting in a representative capacity for the local 
community and for the State, by providing the school, select- 
ing its teachers, authorizing the course of study and kind of 
training to be given, governing and controlling at all points 
the whole educational process, must determine in a large 
measure the results obtained. It is therefore an important, 
if not the most important, of the three principal factors that 
I have named. 


- RESPONSIBILITY OF THE TEACHER. 


As compared with that of the member of the board of edu- 
cation, the responsibility of the teacher is that of expert to 
employee. The good teacher is as truly an expert as the 
chemist, the electrician, or the most highly trained and skill- 
ful physician or lawyer. Considered as to time required for 
preparation, it commonly takes not less than six years to fit 
for teaching after completing the work of the elementary 
schools, to wit, four years in the high school! and two years 
in a normal or professional school. It is true that some of 
the institutions that fit for the learned professions require a 
collegiate education prior to taking a professional course, 
which in the aggregate amounts to more than six years; but 
it is also true that not a few teachers now secure a colle- 
giate education prior to taking up their professional prepara- 
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tion for teaching. Until within a very recent period as large 
a percentage of persons had fitted themselves for teaching 
by collegiate studies as had fitted themselves in a similar 
manner for law or medicine or theology. But, time aside, the 
work of teaching is not less technical than the work of the 
mechanical or the electrical engineer. Both engineer and 
teacher must possess adequate book knowledge acquired each 
in the same way by instruction and study. What is strictly 
technical is the application of their knowledge to the practical 
ends in view. The mechanical engineer, for illustration, 
wishes to construct a machine. To this end he considers 
carefully the results to be attained and the theoretical and 
practical conditions that the problem involves. It is, in a 
word, a study of the adaptation of forces and of means to 
secure certain predetermined ends. The engineer deals with 
physical properties and with forces that are stable and hence 
reliable. If he plans for certain results that depend upon 
known properties of matter and upon fixed conditions he is 
sure that his completed work will perform what he antici- 
pates. But the teacher never deals with stable properties 
and fixed conditions. He is seeking to attain definite results 
when the object, or subject, of his instruction is in a state of 
ceaseless change. No amount of planning beforehand can 
assure the teacher that what he anticipates will be realized. 
His subject and his conditions are in a constant state of flux. 
Alertness, versatility, patience and persistence are required 
of a successful teacher far more than of a successful en- 
gineer. A priori judgments by a teacher are usually im- 
possible. Hence I say that the successful teacher, even more 
than the successful engineer or electrician, is an expert. 

It used to be said that the teacher is “born, not made.” 
This was true when there were no means for making teach- 
ers. It is not altogether true since the advent of normal 
schools and teachers’ training colleges. A teacher, just as an 
engineer, a physician or a clergyman, may be said to be both 
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born and made. The highest success rarely falls to one who 
is not ina sense both born and made. In the case of a phy- 
sician native capacity for correct diagnosis may be inherited ; 
in the case of a clergyman native capacity for exciting sym- 
pathy and. power in persuading and leading others may be 
inborn; but in both cases practical efficiency is greatly 
increased by knowledge—in the one instance knowledge 
of anatomy, physiology and pathology, and in the other of 
the principles and laws of diction, of exegesis, etc.,—all ac- 
quired by instruction and study. That teaching may justly 
be called a profession I am fully convinced. The essentials 
of a profession are special knowledge, a license conferred 
by the State, or by some recognized authority, to practice that 
knowledge, and, lastly, the segregation into a guild com- 
posed of those qualified and licensed to practice or apply that 
knowledge, and to receive compensation therefor. All the 
elements, conditions and restrictions of a profession are pos- 
sessed by those who are employed as public school teachers. 


And now as to the peculiar work required of a public 
school teacher. As regards its importance to the welfare of 
the community and State, it ranks scarcely below that of any 
other calling or profession. The engineer who fails to 
achieve results in the building of a machine, for. instance, 
has done no harm if he has failed to do any good. But the 
teacher who has failed to discipline and instruct a pupil com- 
mitted to his care has done a fearful harm, it may be, to 
society as well as to the individual. For the pupil, unlike 
the inert material that the engineer sought to fashion, still 
exists as an active, potent, and possibly dangerous member 
of society. In so far as mind is more important than matter, 
and in so far as the teacher is shaping, fashioning and devel- 
oping mind, just so far is the teacher’s function more im- 
portant than that of the worker in wood, iron, or textile. 
The breaking of a thread in weaving a textile injures, it is 
true, the strength of the textile and depreciates its value; but 
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the failure of a teacher to weave a perfect character does 
not cease with the individual; it is perpetuated through the 
active potency of an imperfect character to produce fail- 
ure in others whom he will necessarily come in contact with, 
and thereby influence for good or bad. 


Which, then, of the three factors I have named is most 
responsible for the making, or unmaking, of a good school? 
Is it the teacher, who comes into immediate and vital rela- 
tions with the pupils we are seeking to educate? Is it the 
school board that selects the teacher; that encourages—or 
perhaps discourages—her and that provides the suitable 
means and environment for a successful school? Or is it 
rather the people that select the school board, provide it with 
adequate means and surround it with an appropriate atmos- 
phere for zealous, enthusiastic, patriotic and benevolent serv- 

ice and sacrifice? | 


We may differ, perhaps, as to which is the most important 
of the three factors named in the making of a good school; 
but we shall all likely agree that the active, earnest, contin- 
ued co-operation of all three factors is of more worth in 
making a good school than any one of them working alone. 


Let us hope, therefore, that in the control, direction and 
uplift of education in our city all three factors may con- 
stantly co-operate ; for not otherwise shall our children come 
into possession of their natural and rightful inheritance. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


In my report for the year 1906, pages 133-144, was given 
a condensed account of the report of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Industrial and Technical Education. The inves- 
tigation made by this Commission of industrial conditions in 
Massachusetts affecting the work of the schools, and their 
recommendations thereon, have created not only a wide- 
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spread interest in the subject, but have led to important ac- 
tion in several States and in not a few cities. To summarize 
briefly, the recommendations of this Commission were: 


1. “That cities and towns so modify the work done in the 
elementary schools as to include for boys (and girls) 
instruction and practice in the elements of productive 
industry, including agriculture and the mechanic and 
domestic arts, and that this instruction be of such a 

character as to secure from it the highest cultural as 
‘well as the highest industrial value.” 


2. “That the work in the high schools be modified so that 
the instruction in mathematics, the sciences and draw- 
ing shall show the application and use of these subjects 
in industrial life, with special reference to local indus- 
tries, so that the students may see that these subjects 
are not designed primarily and solely for academic 
purposes, but that they may be used for the purpose 
of practical life.” 


3. “That all towns and cities provide, by new elective 
courses in high schools, instruction in the principles of 
agriculture and the domestic and mechanic arts; that 
in addition to day courses, cities and towns provide 
evening courses for persons already employed in the 
trades; and that provision be made for instruction in 
part-time day classes of children between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen years who may be employed dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, to the end that instruc- 
tion in the principles and practice of the arts may go 
on together.” 


The foregoing recommendations, as will be seen, are of 
a radical and far-reaching character. They were based 
upon certain conclusions reached by the Commission, which 
were quoted on pages 140-142 of my report for last year. 


One of the Commission’s recommendations was put into 
effect by the Newark Board of Education of 1907, namely, 
that of providing evening courses for persons already em- 
ployed in the trades. This was done by establishing in the 
Drawing School a class in jewelry designing and making. 
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The success of this experiment has been such that I feel the 
time is now opportune for the Board to adopt another recom- 
mendation of the Massachusetts Commission, namely, that of 
“so modifying the work in the elementary schools as to in- 
clude for boys instruction and practice in the elements of 
productive industry.” 


My recommendation is that one school be selected, say 
the Hamburg Place school, which for several reasons pre- 
sents a favorable field for making a trial; and that the 
course of study in this school be modified so as to include 
work in freehand and mechanical drawing and designing, 
joinery, pattern-making and metal work. To carry out 
this purpose it will be necessary to build and equip a proper 
building for shop practice: to appoint one or more spe- 
cially qualified teachers ; to organize and to put in operation 
a modified course of study; and lastly, to adopt rules and 
regulations to govern the admission and classification of 
pupils. } 


In support of this recommendation, it may be well to re- 
mind you of some of the things that have been discussed in 
previous reports. First, that our present curriculum does not 
adequately provide for those boys who, leaving school at 
fourteen years of age, are required to go to work in some one 
of the various industries of the city. Their training has been 
almost wholly literary, tending to fit more immediately for 
clerkships than for apprenticeships in any of the skilled in- 
dustries. As a matter of fact, boys who leave school at the 
age of fourteen find it almost impossible to secure any kind 
of employment except as clerks, errand boys, etc.,—em- 
ployments that are in most instances uneducative, and 
which result in making the years between fourteen and six- 
teen largely “wasted” years in the boy’s life. These years 
should be the most useful; they could be made the most 
useful if the proper educational means were provided. 

In recommending the Hamburg Place school, I have in 
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mind the difficulty now experienced of retaining the older 
boys; not only the older boys in this school, but in adjoin- 
ing schools. The locality of this school is distinctively in- 
dustrial; the parents of the children are chiefly laborers in 
the manufacturing and other industries of the city. They 
constitute the bone and sinew of our working population. 
Their boys, and in some cases their girls, are put to work 
as soon as they reach the age of fourteen, the upper limit 
of the compulsory school age. What would it not mean 
for these boys, and for their parents as well, if at the age of 
twelve or thirteen they could be instructed and trained in a 
way that would prepare them for a more immediately use- 
ful career? What would it not mean for their employers, 
if instead of wasting a year or two in “breaking them in,” 
these boys came to their work already well grounded by in- 
struction, training and the possession of good work-shop 
habits? They would then be able to take hold of their duties 

in an intelligent manner, with well established habits of or- 
~ derliness, industry and correct shop habits. 


Such instruction as is contemplated need in no wise 
affect existing conditions so far as apprenticeship rules, or 
trades union regulations are concerned. Jt contemplates 
only an improved supply of boys, the raw material out of 
which the ranks of labor are recruited. 


The Hamburg Place school is central to a large public 
school constituency. If a special curriculum, such as pro- 
posed, were established, pupils so desiring could be admitted 
from the seventh and eighth grades of nearby schools. It 
is not the purpose of this recommendation to require all 
boys to take this specialized course; those desiring to do so 
might continue the present literary course and graduate as 
heretofore to the high school—either to the literary high 
school or to the proposed commercial and manual training 
high school. It would be necessary, as already stated, to 
erect and equip a suitable building. Fortunately the Ham- 
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burg Place school site is large enough for this purpose. 
This special building would not be a costly one; six or at the 
most eight rooms built. according to ordinary workshop 
style, would be ample. These rooms would comprise: one 
for freehand and mechanical drawing; one for joinery; 
one for pattern-making; and one for metal working. 
There should be, also, one or two ordinary class rooms 
and a chemical and physical laboratory suitable for ele- 
mentary work. I should say that $20,000 to $25,000, or per- 
haps less, would be adequate to build and equip the sort of 
school that would fulfill every requirement. This school 
would accommodate in its class rooms and workshops at 
least 100 to 150 boys, relieving to that extent the pressure 
for room in the Hamburg Place and adjacent schools. 


For the maintenance and instruction of such a school in 
connection with the Hamburg Place school, there would be 
no additional cost for principal or for janitor service. The 
additional cost would arise from the employment of, say, 
three or perhaps, when the school should be full, four addi- 
tional instructors, namely, a teacher of drawing and design- 
ing, a teacher of joinery and pattern-making, and a teacher 
of metal work. For these positions only skilled and ex- 
perienced artisans should, if possible, be secured as teachers. 
Our best results in the Drawing School have been secured by 
employing “practical,” not “theoretical” instructors. Added 
to practical experience, knowledge and efficiency, there 
should be, of course, a high degree of intelligence and the 
power to lead, train and instruct pupils of this age. 


It is not unlikely that similarly modified courses of 
study will soon be called for in other parts of the city where 
the pupils are mostly children of artisans, who are compelled 
to deny them the advantages of an extended literary or 
technical training, but who wish them as early as possible 
to enter the ranks of skilled labor. As to the benefits to the 
industries of the city likely to arise from having a constant 
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is certain that pupils trained in these vocational studies will 
be much preferred by employers. 


Not to be misunderstood by anyone, I wish again to em- 
phasize the statement that the training intended is “voca- 
tional;”’ that is, it applies to many industries; and that it 
differs considerably from the education given by trades 
schools wherein pupils are fitted only for one particular trade. 
Thus the freehand and mechanical drawing will be useful in 
any of the trades and vocations; so, also, the practical math- 
ematics taught; so, also, to some extent, the joinery and pat- 
tern-making. Although the last named may lead more imme- 
diately to the carpenters’, cabinet makers’ and wood joiners’ 
industry, it gives a kind of hand and eye training that is 
fundamental in many arts and crafts. Metal working leads 
more immediately to the mechanic’s trade; but, like joinery 
and pattern-making, it consists in fundamental hand and 
. eye training, formation of correct shop habits, knowledge of 
correct shop standards, etc. Compared with the almost ex- 
clusively literary training now afforded, this vocational train- 
ing aims to fit boys more immediately and specifically for the 
industries of the city of Newark. 


I have so far omitted to state that this modified curricu- 
lum, in order to provide ample workshop practice, will re- 
quire two hours additional daily attendance of pupils. This 
will mean seven hours daily attendance at school and work- 
shop, instead of five hours, as at present. For boys of this 
age, especially since the added time will be workshop prac- 
tice, seven hours will not be found too much; it more nearly 
approximates the time required to be spent in the schools of 
European countries. That the pupils themselves will be 
pleased to spend two hours in workshop practice I feel sure. 
It is now no unusual thing for pupils to beg this privilege— 
so attractive to boys is the handling of tools and the running 
of machinery. The average boy would sooner run a high 
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speed lathe than play on the street; or, indeed, on most oc- 
casions than to play baseball. No opposition from the boys 
need be feared by reason of extending the school day. 


_ THE DRAWING SCHOOL. 


This school was established in the year 1882, as an even- 
ing school, with Mr. Carl F. Rehmann as its first principal. 
At the outset, the school occupied two rooms in the Com- 
merce Street school building. In 1883 it was transferred - 
to Upper Library Hall on Market Street, and again in 1880, 
to the building on Halsey Street, corner of Market Street, 
Later, in 1891, it was transferred to a building erected for 
its use on Washington Street, adjoining the canal, and still 
later, in 1897, to its present building on Academy Street, 
which was erected through the liberality of Dr. Edward H. 
Ill, of this city. From a small, almost insignificant begin- 
ning the school has grown and prospered, until to-day iv 
occupies two buildings on Academy Street and gives regular 
instruction to nearly 1,000 pupils. On the death of Mr. 
Rehmann, in 1906, Mr. Albert R. Lache was made principal. 
Under Mr. Lache’s efficient administration the school has 
continued to grow in popularity and usefulness. It is or- 
ganized at this time into three departments, with enroll- | 
ment December 1, 1907, as follows: 


ATE Department, ou crba lian carat tron 469 
Mechanical: Department... va sias ene 208 
Architectural” Department: oa. veneer 146 

otdls dies tek Sele teadtaree eee 929 


The enrollment above is the actual enrollment of pupils 
assigned to classes. Many others sought to be enrolled but 
were rejected because of insufficient preparation, or because 
classes were full. The total registration December 1, 1907, 
had reached 1,102, an increase of 307% on the ita regis- 
tered the preceding year. 
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The school is divided into thirty-five (35) classes, and is 
taught in fourteen (14) rooms. In order to accommodate 
so large a number, most of the classes are given only two 
sessions a week. A few classes are taught in an afternoon 
session, including a class in the study of arts and crafts. 
The number of instructors employed is nineteen (19). The 
following facts relating to the students of the school will be 
found interesting: 


NUMBER AND SEX OF PUPILS ENROLLED. 


{HEAD C42 a NUR eae reer Ee oe ge Rea Se 704 

AS ES CSD Vase: Rist apa Np apa en ea 165 

POEs attaer ines Seite as ee wee 929 
AGE OF PUPILS ENROLLED. 

ROI ELS 2ORVEAES OL IASC at rch cie} «ele, dic «a tein’s 644 

eter) OAC OL AC yb ler ole iat cigs Soni vie is 285 

LISLE Aa S Some Sieh a A atti Ea aac 929 


OCCUPATIONS OF PUPILS ENROLLED. 


Pracmists and allied | tfadest o0. stewed fee says os 0's 178 
Pema cistern HCC at LAGEGs 52, ata acars <ivie's sete is tele of es 119 
PeweleTSa and ealied fades teescesle s cpce ge be ee es 149 
Draughtsmen and industrial designers.............. 69 
meachetsin the public: schools; 02... 225. 2.07 Fuk 18 
Breuetine ine public: Schools. ote ste heehee aie bn 72 
Demecetaneous.: occipations... 2... ica. ces 2 Sees ee 246 
Bemenont occupations: (home ire. vo... sce oe oe wl. 80 

OO OUR CONS ok Oe gt a tae Sees ets 929 


OCCUPATIONS IN DETAIL OF PUPILS ENROLLED. 


PSE ITTIGEStrT TOM ne een poate 3 he atta esis aye eee es 94 
POITIARC Camere ee EN dS yeti RP fa 58 
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Pattern-makersyoiitic) seh shalt eden eionsete aoe ean 19 
Draughtsmeniiand designers: Sin sae eee 69 
OWRLEPSLe. rayne Gelb to- ated ap ahe Piles Renee et ieee 86 
Die-sinkers and engravers of jewelry, silver, etc.... 59 
SEATNENTETS Tey No teeta tarats cls epee eae nan a 58 
BWIMDErs is ae te < Aele sinle ede ate Biot eater eters wojnis lataintaes 12 
Masons; cfr na vrsists encase te eolawitiak satelite te atenaee 16 
StOnerctitherseys, ty ast reielacts eis s.8 wile ene) & ieee eae 18 
Sheet ametalyworkerss ain anes sche mieten tien tae were ae I5 
Mouldersivnc tte so v0. db. Gaeta has RAO eaten oe ae 8 
Teachers cick Satta atte west etesooetae ony test ae eee tee 18 
Pupils::at schooliis si s.%cs 0c? eteacae pene kine ere eee 72 
Pupilstatchome ss ein tetets cs jenst carton tern teene nee me 80 
Miuscellaneotis= aos ccnM ak pe ot aoe ae ee 246 

Totalea recor ct acene. Sree re iat eee ae rae 929 


A careful study of the foregoing figures will lead to but 
one conclusion, namely, that the school is aiming to sup- 
ply a real need in the community. How widely this want is 
felt is shown by the large registration of the school, namely, 
1,102. The insufficiency of the present accommodations is 
shown by the fact that the instruction of this large number 
of pupils has to be given in fourteen class rooms by only 
nineteen teachers. At least double the space is required, 
and the corps of instructors needs to be largely increased. 
Many of the classes are too large for the most efficient 
work. Again, many of the classes could be more profitably 
instructed by giving them three or four sessions per week, 
instead of two. : 

At the beginning of the present term the Board rented 
one floor and a part of another in the Blackmore Building, 
opposite the school on Academy Street. Both floors (en- 
tire) should be rented another year; also, additional rooms 
in adjoining or nearby buildings if any can be secured. 
The percentage of growth of the school this year, 30%, may 
not be kept up another year; but a growth of 10% per year 
may be reasonably expected. To meet this increase of num- 
bers some adequate means should be provided. It may be 
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thought desirable to build an addition to the present build- 
ing. I would not, however, recommend this if there be a 
reasonable prospect of the completion within two or three 
years of the proposed commercial and technical high 
school, since, when that is completed, a considerable, if not 
the larger part, of this school may be at once transferred. 

It is my judgment that the permanent place to be occu- 
pied in our school system by the Drawing School will be that 
of a specialized school for instruction of an advanced nature 
along industrial lines. The opening already of a depart- 
ment in jewelry designing and making, has shown the 
nature and extent of the demand in this particular industry. 
There were accommodations only for two classes of twenty- 
five each, or fifty pupils altogether; applications for as many 
more had to be denied. It is proposed the coming year to 
ask the Board to extend this work by establishing a class, or 
classes, in die-sinking and engraving, connected with the 
jewelry, silver and art metal trades. If this is granted and 
. proves successful, it is likely that requests will be made for 
classes along ,other industrial lines, until. finally the entire 
school will be needed for this more advanced and highly 
specialized work. 


The technical and industrial departments of the new com- 
mercial and manual training high school will be fully oc- 
cupied by pupils taking general courses preliminary to 
the specialized work of the Drawing School; or courses that 
lead to other and higher institutions ; or courses that lead to 
vocations other than those now provided for in the Drawing 
School. 


Again, the pressure on the Drawing School will be con- 
siderably relieved, particularly in the work of the first year, 
by establishing a shop as recommended in connection with 
the Hamburg Place school. Such a shop could be run not 
only as a day school for seventh and eighth year pupils, as 
proposed, but as an evening school in connection with the 
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Hamburg Place evening high school for pupils, many of 
whom must now attend the Drawing School. 


The complete scheme for industrial and technical train- 
ing herein proposed contemplates all the several kinds of 
schools above named. ‘The work of each will in no way dup- 
licate the work of another—except in so far as may be neces- 
sary in case of insufficiency of accommodations; but each will 
co-ordinate and duly supplement the others. The field for 
industrial education is so large and the demands so numer- 
ous and varied, that it would not be wise to duplicate efforts 
Or agencies in any direction. In making this statement, I 
have in mind the Newark Technical School, a local institu- 
tion of great excellence whose future field, as I view it, 
will be to continue and to supplement the work of the other 
technical and industrial schools of the city. ‘The technical 
departments of the proposed commercial and manual train- 
ing high school should lead to advanced courses in the New- 
ark Technical School. 


The last named school should tend in its development 
toward a technical institution such as the Worcester, Mass., 
Polytechnic School or institutions of similar rank. It can 
never hope to occupy the field proposed for a commercial 
and manual training high school; its facilities are entirely 
inadequate; and its whole purpose and scope look in an en- 
tirely different directign. Its present work is not unlike 
that done in the Drawing School; its present inadequacy to 
deal with existing conditions is shown by the fact that the 
Drawing School instructs twice as many pupils as could by 
any means be accommodated in the Newark Technical 
School. Stated otherwise, just as the present demands for 
high school. accommodations make another day high school 
imperative, present demands for technical and industrial 
school instruction make two such evening schools necessary. 
The time is not distant when, with increased population, 
even a third school will be necessary in the same field. It is 
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my judgment, however, that the Newark Technical School 
should be developed inio a technical school of collegiate. 
rank. Such a specialization would, in my opinion, inure 
to the best interests of the city. With increased local facil- 
ities for preliminary industrial training, the need of an in- 
stitution of collegiate rank will become more and more im- 
perative. | 


THE COMMERCIAL AND MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL. 


The unfortunate, as well as unexpected, delay in begin- 
ning the erection of the Commercial and Manual Training 
High School is to be deplored, not only because it puts off the 
opening of a much needed institution of learning, but be- 
cause it continues indefinitely the congested conditions in 
the Barringer High School. These conditions are set forth 
in my report elsewhere on the Barringer High School; also, 
by Principal Wayland E. Stearns in his accompanying re- 
port. 


L 

The need of better commercial school facilities is being 
sorely felt. The commercial department in our present 
high school does not meet, and, in my opinion, cannot well be 
made to meet, the growing need for a fully equipped, effi- 
ciently managed and thoroughly successful commercial 
high school. The fact is that the space and equipment, as 
well as the organization and management of the commercial 
department of the present high school, do not encourage 
and do not attract pupils ; they are wholly inadequate to meet 
the needs and demands of the present day. 


In general, it may be said that a commercial department 
in a literary high school seldom succeeds. The literary 
end of a mixed high school outranks in numbers, overtops 
in importance, and acts as a sort of effective barrier to the 
esprit de corps necessary to enable a commercial department 
to grow and prosper. Wherever, as a rule, separation has 
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been made, it has been to the advantage of both the com- 
mercial and the literary departments. The Barringer High 
School has now so largely outgrown its facilities that the 
next step in its evolution should be to rid itself of its com- 
mercial department. With a new school in a new building, 
with a proper course of study, and with able and efficient 
management'and instruction, at least 500 pupils would soon 
be enrolled in its commercial department. The segregation 
of 500 commercial pupils in an institution of their own 
would relieve the Barringer High School, and enable it to 
reorganize with classes of the proper size for efficient work. 
The overcrowding that now exists, which means abnormally 
large classes, especially in first year courses, could be done 
away with and its general efficiency greatly increased. The 
principal of the Barringer High School agrees with me 
fully in this matter. Although able to administer the school 
successfully, despite the large numbers now enrolled, he 
feels that he could bring up the school to a higher standard 
by reducing its numbers. A high school of 1,000 pupils is 
quite large enough for the best educational results. 


What has been said of the commercial department of 
the high school applies as well to the manual training de- 
partment, with this exception only, that the number of pupils 
taking the manual training course is by no means so large. 
The smaller enrollment*in the manual training department 
as compared with the commercial dpartment, is due prin- 
cipally to the fact that no provisions are now made for the 
teaching of domestic science in the high school. By estab- 
lishing appropriate domestic science courses for girls, the 
number of pupils in the manual training department would 
be more than quadrupled. Taking away from the present 
high school all the pupils now enrolled in its commercial and 
manual training courses, the new school would have from 
the time of its opening an enrollment of not less than 600 
to 700 pupils. This number would increase rapidly in suc- 
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ceeding years, until at the end of four years, when the first 
class taking a complete course would be regularly gradu- 
ated, the full capacity of the school would be nearly reached. 

Since the raison d'etre of the proposed commercial and 
manual training high school has been fully discussed in pre- 
ceding reports, I need not repeat what I have said except to 
urge even more earnestly than before that the proposed new 
building be pushed to a rapid completion. 


The size and population of our city justifies at least two 
high schools. I predict that a third and a fourth will be 
needed soon after the completion of the second. One need 
only observe the extraordinary growth of the high school 
sentiment in the State of New Jersey during the past ten 
years to be convinced of the universal and insistent nature 
of the demand. 


THE BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL. 


This school was established in the year 1838. It was 
one of the first high schools, perhaps the third or fourth, to 
be established in the larger cities of the United States. So 
far as the records at my command show, the only high 
schools established prior to the Newark high school were 
those of Boston and Philadelphia. The high school in Buf- 
falo was established in 1838, the same year. The name of 
the school was recently changed by action of the Board to 
the Barringer High School, in order to do honor to the 
memory of Dr. William N. Barringer, who was city super- 
intendent of schools of this city for about twenty years. 
Throughout its entire career the high school has enjoyed, 
as it has deserved, the confidence and the loyal support of 
-the people of Newark. 


For a great many years subsequent to its establishment 
in the year 1838, its curriculum offered nothing but a gen- 
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eral course comprising English and classical studies, math- 
ematics, history and science. 


In the year 1872, a commercial course was added and 
later, in the year 1899, a manual training course; but, as in 
most other high schools of the country which started origi- 
nally as English and classical schools, the added courses 
have failed to reach a high state of efficiency, chiefly owing 
to the overtopping in numbers and interest of the dominant 
courses, that is, the English and the classical courses. 

By reason of having only a single high school the smaller 
cities have been prevented from separating the several de- 
partments. In most cities where additional high schools 
have recently been erected the practice has been to segre- 
gate these departments. Thus the city of Providence, with 
three high schools, has a classical high school, an English 
high school and a manual training high school. The next 
stage of evolution in Providence will be to segregate the 
commercial department, which is now retained in the Eng- 
lish high school. 


In the city of Boston the segregation is still more com- 
plete; thus, in Boston there are separate classical, English, 
technical and commercial high schools. 

It should be said, however, that in several of the West- 
ern cities there has been a tendency in the opposite direction, 
namely, to equip all high schools with facilities for instruc- 
tion in all or in nearly all of the foregoing departments. The 
principal objections to the last named practice are: 

(1). The greater initial cost for buildings and equip- 
ment; (2), the greater additional cost for maintenance, 
chiefly for instruction. Small classes, except in the largest 
cities, are likely to be the rule. ' 


The alleged advantages are (1), more pupils are likely 
to get the benefits of the newer departments, as, for in- 
stance, instruction in manual training; (2), the greater 
convenience of pupils, because of not being compelled in 
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some cases to go great distances to reach the school which 
gives the particular instruction desired. 

The compactness of population in most of our Eastern 
cities and the improved and constantly improving trans- 
portation facilities have reduced largely the advantage just 
named. I am of the opinion that the specialization of 
schools has such distinct advantages, even other than those 
already named, that for us in Newark there should be no 
hesitation as to the course to follow, at least in building the 
next high school. If the demand for commercial and man- 
ual training becomes so great as to require it, future high 
schools in the East and in the South sections of the city can 
be made commercial and manual training high schools, pre- 
serving the Barringer High School as a special classical and 
English high school exclusively. No one can be quite cer- 
tain just now what will be the drift of secondary, or high 
school, education during the next ten to twenty years. There 
may be a return to the old “general” curriculum; but the 
tide at present has set strongly in the opposite direction. 
Vocational training, that is, a kind of training that fits more 
immediately for the occupations of life, is fast gaining as- 
cendency in the minds of the people. The following data 
will throw some light upon the high school situation: 


ENROLLMENT AND AVERAGE ATTENDANCE IN HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
LAST TEN YEARS. 


Total Annual Average 
Enrollment Attendance 

jaa RO ye ein Ree Oe 1,394 1,091 
PP amt ia Aa <a) apn 1,450 CAT TIS 
ROM 8 eck ty, ? it aks 1,461 1,102 
"oO eo a eae oe 1,508 = 41,108 
a Es ere SS 1,475 1,040 
UES. | SRS Reon Sy A 1,510 1,036 


TAG ee, ahd ois 1,636 T,160 
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Total Annual Average 


Enrollment Attendance 
LOO cos cian 1,924 1,342 
LOO" Ui a aan hee tart ce 1,952 1,406 
LO de pe a 2,010 1,442 


It is to be noted that the great difference between total 
enrollment and average enrollment is due to the fact of 
semi-annual graduations and promotions. As a result, the 
roll for any year will contain the names of pupils who enter 
in September and in February, as well as the names of those 
who leave in January and in June. This duplication of en- 
rollment is unavoidable; hence our statistics from year to 
year of total enrollment include the names of all persons 
registered and enrolled from September of each yea to 
September of the next year. 

I wish to call your attention to the following facts: 
(1). That the increased enrollment from year to year has not 
been as great as it should be; (2), that it has fluctuated con- 
siderably; and (3), that by comparison with enrollment in 
most other cities of the United States it is relatively small. 

All the foregoing facts point to inadequacy of high 
school accommodations as the principal cause. Ten years 
ago, when Newark had a population of only 233,000, and 
the high school was housed in the old building on Wash- 
ington street, its attendance was 1,091. During’ this 
decade the number of high school pupils in the State has 
nearly doubled. Cities such as St. Louis, for instance, or 
Kansas City—many others might be mentioned—by increas- 
ing their high school accommodations have doubled, or more 
than doubled, their high school enrollment in this period. 
Our failure, in my opinion, is due to two causes almost en- 
tirely ; (1), to provide additional high school facilities in the 
Eastern or Southern sections of the city, and (2), to the fact 
that our present high school courses do not offer the kind 
of education that the youth of to-day most need. Had suit- 
able shops for manual training been provided when the 
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present high school building was erected, and had suitable 
facilities been provided for a thorough commercial training, 
as now proposed, the high school enrollment would have 
more than doubled during the last decade, as in the case of 
other cities. | 


The explanation offered by some that Newark is a man- 
ufacturing city and, hence, not a good field for high school 
growth, is answered by the fact that manufacturing cities are 
shown statistically to offer as a rule the best field for high 
~ school growth and development, particularly where the man- 
ufactures, as in Newark, are varied. Thus, Worcester, 
Mass., shows a high school enrollment of 2,247, considerably 
larger than that of Newark. Worcester, a city of 125,000 
inhabitants, is quite like Newark in its population and in 
the variety of its skilled industries. Besides numerous 
first class private schools of high grade, Worcester supports 
three public high schools. 


Mention has already been made of Providence, another 
commercial and manufacturing city, much like Newark in 
the character of its industries and in the make-up of its 
population. Providence, as previously stated, supports 
three high schools, enrolling 2,115 pupils. The population 
of Providence is less than two-thirds the population of New- 
ark. 


Of Western cities, Cleveland maintains five high 
schools, enrolling 4,491; St. Paul three, enrolling 2,313; St. 
Louis four, enrolling 4,394; Denver three, enrolling 2,600; 
Kansas City two, enrolling 3,995. 


Considering, therefore, the foregoing facts of enroll- 
ment in other cities and the known conditions that exist as 
to character of their population, industries, elementary 
schools that prepare for admission to the high schools, etc., 
one cannot reach any other conclusion than that our rela- 
tively small high school enrollment is due to inadequate ac- 
commodations. ‘That Newark is an illiterate community 
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made up-of,those who, under ordinary circumstances, could 
not. be expected to give their children from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age the advantages of a high school train- 
ing, is not worthy of a moment’s consideration. 

The following statistics will be found instructive as bear- 
ing upon the supply of pupils for high school training: 


ENROLLMENT IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS DURING LAST TEN YEARS. 


Total No. 
Year. 8th. 7th. 6th. sth. Total. Who Graduated. 


1898 oi 937 1,240 1,707 2,430 6,320 793 
18Q03t4.3, 92813178. 21,7755 245000 0.301 728 


TOQOO Fs ses 032°). 3,263, 4850) 2,007) b742 674 
LOOP i 4: 999 1,283 1,938 2,864 7,084 760 
1@Q@2))... OO Fl 347450 9,O4 Lene Sic 72s Aw 785 
LOO ia ioe np AO7ZOA Ts 524 c012, 200" 13,07 2ne T1020 850 


EQOA) 303) AV 174 = 1,000. 2.428572,308478,076 920 
1905 .. 1,287 1,791 2,707 3,712 9,497 1,039 
1906 .. 1,314 1,856 2,904 4,245 10,319 1,039 
1907. & 1,382) 51,004.42 O8o% A. 34a 10,000. aia e 


As shown by the foregoing, the total number of pupils 
enrolled in grammar grades has steadily increased during 
ten years from 6,320 to 10,688, or 69%. This increase dif- 
fers only slightly from the corresponding increase in en- 
rollment in the high school. One of the benefits to a com- 
munity of a thoroughly efficient system of high schools is its 
reflex influence on the schools below; it is the goal of 
ambition for many pupils throughout: their whole ele- 
mentary school career. Just as one more highly cultured 
or better educated member of a family exalts the tastes, as- 
pirations and acts of all other members of a family, so the 
higher culture or education attained by any member of a 
community. reacts tipon every other member of a commu- 
nity. It is true, also, that the larger the number of persons 
who receive, as at a high school, a liberal culture, the more 
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centres of influence for culture and education in any com- 
munity. Light begets light; culture begets culture; the 
more culture possessed the more that is wanted. These 
maxims when applied to the problem of explaining the more 
or less rapid growth in any community of high school at- 
tendance suggest the rational cause, which is, greater or 
less opportunity offered. I am certain that our grammar 
school enrollment, especially during the last few years, would 
have been greatly augmented by increased and improved 
high school facilities. JI have underscored improved, be- 
cause I have in mind a modified and specialized high school 
for those whose native tastes or qualifications lead toward 
a commercial career; and for others whose native bent is 
toward an industrial career. The years from fourteen to 
eighteen are the most critical years in the lives of most boys, 
since it is during this period that an occupation must be 
chosen. True, many boys drift from one occupation to an- 
other before a final choice is made. If this drifting could be 
avoided, it would be a distinct saving. As a purely eco- 
nomic and State problem, a rational choice of occupation is 
to be preferred to an accidental or enforced choice, based on 
getting a “chance job,’ and sticking to it subsequently 
through the fear incident to change of employment and 
possible loss of income. 


Elsewhere in discussing vocational training I have men- 
tioned that one of its important benefits is to secure for 
many boys the data upon which to select a life vocation. 
Should the course of study in the last two years of the 
grammar school be modified as I have recommended in an- 
other part of this report, so as to lead more directly and im- 
mediately into industrial life, the tendency for a time at 
least would be to reduce the number of pupils to enter the 
literary high school. The effect, however, would be rela- 
tively slight, since few boys now enter the high school from 
schools like the Hamburg Place school, where it is recom- 
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mended that a trial of vocational training be made. Of the 
boys from this district who do go to the high school, few 
attend long. I should expect, however, that the introduc- 
tion of a vocational course of study in grades below the high 
school would greatly increase the enrollment in the indus- 
trial evening high schools and in the evening Drawing 
School. On the completion of a commercial and manual 
training high school, supplementary courses of study, day 
and evening, could be provided for boys who had pursued 
a two years’ vocational course in the grammar schools. 

Returning now to the question of enrollment in the high 
school, I do not expect to see it increase greatly until better 
accommodations are provided. The capacity of the Newark 
Technical School (annex) has been reached. Either addi- 
tional accommodations must be rented or the whole school, 
or a portion of it, put upon part time. To rented annexes 
there is a serious objection; pupils and parents are not satis- 
fied, work of nearly all kinds is done at a considerable dis- 
advantage. 


The most serious evil arising from the present overcrowd- 
ed conditions at the High School is that of large classes, 
especially in the first year. Good work can rarely be done 
in a high school class that numbers more than twenty-five to 
thirty pupils. The necessary individual attention cannot be 
given. Boys and girls needing assistance at a critical time 
do not get it, and becomé finally discouraged, dropping out 
of school altogether. It would be an interesting study to 
trace through a term of years the reasons why so many boys 
and girls do not continue longer in the high school. Many 
causes would be found operative; not the least, by any 
means, that of actual discouragement because of inadequate 
interest and oversight on the part of principal or teachers, or 
both. Pupils are far more successfully retained in the sev- 
enth and eighth years of the grammar schools, chiefly 
through the individual interest taken in each pupil by prin- 
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cipal and class teacher. Parents are seen, consulted, ad- 
vised and often pleaded with to keep the boy or the girl in 
school ; the good teacher is often the “good angel” to many a 
boy and girl, when by his pleading he has in an emergency 
saved the boy or girl from being taken out of school too 
early. It would seem that a larger number of pupils could 
be saved to the high school if teachers were to become better 
acquainted with the parents and home conditions of pupils, 
by correspondence, visitation, the frequent expression of 
friendly interest and by other ways that involve mutual in- 
terest and co-operation. Large classes make this extremely 
difficult for teachers. Teaching becomes perfunctory and 
mechanical where it should be sympathetic and human. I 
deplore, therefore, the conditions that now make over- 
crowded classes in the high school necessary. 


The organization and administration of the high school 
under Principal Stearns is excellent in every way. No man 
could do better, and few could do as well under existing 
conditions. Mr. Stearns himself has always been free in 
criticising the shortcomings of his school, to whatever causes 
or agencies they are due. In the higher grades of the school, 
-where there is less overcrowding, the work of the school has 
been remarkably successful, despite the handicap of imper- | 
fect conditions at the beginning. Graduates of the high 
school almost without exception have made good reccrds in 
the colleges and universities they have entered. 


RAISON D’ ETRE OF THE LITERARY HIGH SCHOOL, 


The high school stands midway between the elementary 
school and college. It is reached by a small per cent. only of 
the pupils enrolled in the schools below. Its value to the 
community, however, must not be judged by its graduates 
alone. It serves as a goal for many who are unable to reach 
it. It influences the schools below through its graduates 
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who become teachers in them. Through its graduates it dis- 
seminates throughout the community a culture that is great- 
ly needed. Highly trained intelligence even of a few is 
essential to the welfare of a community. The aim of public 
education is the development of true manhood and woman- 
hood. This development is most rapid and effective at the 
age of adolescence. From the age of fourteen to eighteen, 
the high school age, children are scarcely mature enough in 
mental and physical development to enlist in the great army 
of wage earners. The best training at this time is the school 
suited to their age and rapidly developing powers. The high 
school does not claim to fit for any particular vocation, but 
for all vocations. Its practical efficiency is shown by the 
fact that the demand for its graduates is constantly on the 
increase. Few, if any, of its graduates fail to secure import- 
ant, if not at once lucrative positions. 


In the competitive struggle, brain has every advantage 
over brawn; particularly in this age of machinery and co- 
operative labor. The mentally untrained may learn to oper- 
ate the machine; it requires a trained mind to improve the 
machine and to organize the various processes of produc- 
tion and distribution. In the mere struggle of brute force, 
the high school graduate is on a par with his uneducated 
rival; but in directing and in using brute force to the best 
advantage, the trained mind possesses a great superiority. 
The victory of mind over matter at all stages of the world’s 
progress shows the value of superior mental attainments. 


The high school trains to greater practical efficiency by 
means of its various courses of study. The advanced study 
of mathematics equips the pupil for the many arts that are 
based upon it. The advanced literary studies of the high 
school better equip its students to read and to understand 
the achievements of mankind in its upward struggle. It 
broadens and enriches the mind with the fruits of other gen- 
erations; it inspires the imagination and vitalizes the will. 
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The study of history enlarges the pupil’s outlook upon the 
world about him and enables him to interpret its lessons 
through the greater power of insight that it develops and 
sustains. Through the study of science and art he is enabled 
to use his powers to his own advantage and to the advantage 
of others, in modifying his environment by producing better 
forms of beauty and utility. His wage capacity, no less than 
his powers of understanding, is enlarged by his better 
knowledge of the principles upon which wage earning is 
based. He is better able to understand the great economic 
laws that govern the industrial life that surrounds him. 
Whether viewed, therefore, as a school for training pupils to 
practical efficiency or to cultural efficiency, the high school 
takes high rank. As a fitting school for higher training in 
normal schools, technical schools, colleges and universities, 
the high school is indispensable, for without it many a poor 
boy and poor girl would be shut off from a useful career. 
The wealth of a community is not in the number of its great 
factories and marts of trade, its farms and forests, its mines 
and railroads and waterways; it is to be found in the number 
of its talented and educated men and women; in the provi- 
sions made for the use and enjoyment .of its wealth and 
opportunities ; in the honesty, integrity and virtue of its so- 
cial and political leadership, not only of its fortunate few, 
but of its proletariat. 


As an offset to the forces that tend to produce cleavage ot 
the masses into social strata, the high school serves to level, 
by elevating the lower strata to the higher. Under a demo- 
cratic government such as ours the high school is a neces: 
sity. Culture is not the sole possession of the rich and for- 
tunate; it is the benison of the poor, and as much their pos- 
session as air and sunlight. To cut off any considerable part 
of mankind from the possibility of culture would be a mis- 
fortune to all. Time was when the palaces of the rich were 
walled, and hedged, and moated to keep out the intruder, 
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whether in person or in enjoyment. The poor man could 
not penetrate within except he entered as a dependent. It is 
to the credit of democracy that these barriers are now 
commonly broken down. The earth as well as the sky is 
open to his gaze; he may not always own or occupy, but he 
may always enjoy. Why shut out the vision of the prole- 
tarian from the beauties and joys to be derived from a 
knowledge of literature, and history, and science, and lan- 
guage, and art! 

Viewed from its economic side, it pays to educate the com- 
mon people. Ignorance and barbarism are the enemies of 
progress. Knowledge widely diffused begets greater knowl- 
edge. The potential energies of the human mind are often 
greatest in the lowly born. Schools that make this potential 
energy kinetic, add enormously to the aggregate of human 
efficiency. 


RAISON D’ETRE OF THE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


Along with the literary high school there is needed in a 
city like ours an institution in which general culture can be 
acquired, and with it a training that looks more direct- 
ly and immediately to vocational ends. Vaiuable as is the 
culture of literary training, there are many who must early in 
life enter the field of breadwinning. Hence, schools that are 
commonly known as technical high schools, and trade 
schools. 


Of the aim and purpose of the technical high school 
I have written at some length in previous reports. It is a 
school that combines the culture ends of education by includ- 
ing in its course the study of the humanities, while giving. 
greater prominence than the literary high school to the 
science upon which the industrial arts mostly depend. It in- 
cludes, also, in its curriculum, much laboratory training. Its 
courses comprise freehand and mechanical drawing, wood- 
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working, iron working, including forging and machine shop 
practice for boys; and sewing, cooking, dressmaking, do- 
mestic science and art for girls. It is cultural so far as it 
includes in its scope the study of history, language, science, 
etc.; it is practical and industrial in the laboratory practice 
it affords and in its preparatory studies. 


The unfortunate delay in the erection of the proposed 
commercial and manual training high school on the Wal- 
lace Estate site is to be greatly deplored. Already the at- 
tendance at the Barringer High School has far exceeded 
its accommodations, thereby making additional high school 
provisions increasingly necessary. The Newark Technical 
School annex, which has hitherto afforded considerable re- 
lief, will no longer be adequate. If the increased enroll- 
ment in the spring is as great as now anticipated, there will 
be no recourse except to put the high school again upon half 
time classes. A 


THE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


This school forms an integral and necessary part of our 
city school system. It requires as a condition of member- 
ship that pupils should be graduates of an approved four 
years’ high school course. Of the year’s enrollment 100, or 
75 per cent., were graduates of the Newark high school. 
At the opening of the Normal and Training School last Sep- 
tember, there was an unusually large enrollment of non-resi- 
dent students. It is probable that this number will continue 
to increase despite the probable opening next fall of a State 
normal school at Montclair Heights. That which puts the 
local school at a great disadvantage in competition with 
other similar institutions for the training of teachers, is its 
bad housing and deficient accommodations. It is lacking in 
suitable class rooms. Several class rooms, which front on 
Washington street, have become so noisy since the trolley 
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cars have been run through that street that class instruction 
is conducted at an enormous loss. In the summer time, when 
the windows, are necessarily raised, the noise is frequently so 
deafening that the work has to be stopped every few minutes 
until a trolley car has passed. Besides, many of the rooms 
are so small and crowded that work 1s done at all times 
under great disadvantage. The conditions that made this 
building unsuitable for a-high school make it still more un- 
suitable for a training school for teachers. The erection of 
a new and suitable building should not be longer delayed. 
With every succeeding year it is becoming more and more 
difficult to get a supply of trained teachers, although our sal- 
ary schedule is most liberal and attractive. The salaries paid 
teachers by other cities and school districts are constantly 
rising, making competition increasingly keen. 


During the year 1907 the number of new teachers entering 
the system from the local normal and training school was 
52; entering from outside the city, those trained elsewhere, 
75. These figures show how dependent we dare even now 
upon outside sources of supply. For several years the diffi- 
culty has steadily increased. I see no prospect of relief ex- 
cept by enlarging, improving and extending the usefulness 
of our local school, so as to attract desirable students from 
the outside. So important is it to get a supply of trained 
teachers, I would recommend that hereafter no tuition fee be 
charged non-resident students who desire to attend our nor- 
mal and training school; such students should agree, upon 
entering the school, to teach for at least a period of two 
years in the city of Newark, if needed, subsequent to their 
graduation. 


Our local school will always be able to offer its students 
certain advantages not possesed by most State normal 
schools, namely, abundant facilities for practice teaching 
prior to graduation. Again, this practice teaching will be 
done in our own schools, according to the plans and methods 
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practiced and approved in our own schools and under the 
eyes of our own principals and supervisors and superintend- 
ents. Again, so long as any preference continues to be 
given to graduates of the local school in making appoint- 
ments, we shall have an advantage over all our competitors. 


Our fear, therefore, is not as to our ability to hold our 
own under competitive conditions that are likely to exist 
hereafter, but rather as to our ability to supply our schools 
with the best teachers that can be got. Assuming that our 
chief source of supply will continue to be our local school, it 
is all the more important that our local school should equal 
the best. To this end our physical accommodations, as 
building, equipment, etc., should be as good as any; our. 
teaching corps should not only be competent, but sufficient; 
the organization and administration of our normal and 
training school should be thoroughty efficient and pro- 
gressive. 


Since efficiency in both instruction and administration is 
largely conditioned upon building, laboratories, class rooms 
and physical equipment, there should be no delay in making 
these the very best that can be provided. Another site for 
the school is quite necessary owing to the rapid inroads of 
trade and transportation that are being made in its present 
vicinity. In choosing another site for the school, only a 
central location should be considered. In my. report for last 
year I mentioned two sites, either of which would be admir- 
able so far as convenience is concerned. One was the site 
of the Newark Academy, soon to be abandoned, and another 
the site of St. Vincent’s Academy, which might possibly be 
secured. The latter, all things considered, would be the bet- 
ter site since it is just as convenient to all parts of the city, 
and is larger and farther removed from the bustle and 
noise of the streets. 


Reviewing the work of the normal and training school 
for the year, it has maintained its usual excellence. The 
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increase in number of pupils with no corresponding increase 
in number of teachers, has made the classification difficult 
and the work of the faculty in some instances particularly 
hard. If the enrollment continues to increase, I would rec- 
ommend the addition of another teacher to the present corps. 
In a normal school more than in any other school, the great- 
est economy is not in a low pay roll, but in the high quality 
of the work done. It is a matter for congratulation that the 
work of the school, despite all its handicaps, has been so 
generally satisfactory. Credit is due to Principal Willis 
and to his hard-working and conscientious corps of theory, 
critic and practice teachers. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


Medical inspection of pupils in the public schools was in- 
augurated in our school system in the year 1901 by the ap- 
pointment of twelve (12) medical inspectors. Under the 
arrangement entered into at the time, between the Board 
of Education and the Board of Health, the former board 
was to appoint and to pay the medical inspectors, and the 
latter board to take charge of and control the actual work 
of medical inspection of the schools, including the vaccina- 
tion of pupils. This dual arrangement was believed at the 
time to be the’best solution of the question. It was the ar- 
rangement entered into by the authorities in Boston, the first 
city in the country to undertake in a large way this partic- 
ular kind of work. The plan in many ways has worked ad- 
mirably. It has brought into closer connection and sym- 
pathy the two boards, whose fields of activity in many re- 
spects are not widely apart. In no particular that I now 
recall, has there been any serious friction. The Board of 
Education has always stood ready to adopt any suggestions 
made by the Board of Health looking toward the extension 
or improvement of the work of medical inspection. On the 
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other hand, the Board of Education has made many valu- 
able suggestions that have been gladly adopted by the Board 
of Health. In general, each board has been mutually helpful 
to the other. 

After nearly seven years’ trial of this dual control the only 
objection that can be raised against it relates to the executive 
control of the staff of medical inspectors. By additions to 
the staff. the number of medical inspectors now employed in 
the schools is sixteen. The direction and control of this 
large number requires some one who can give more time to 
it than is possible for the busy and overworked, but exceed- 
ingly efficient, Health Officer, Mr. David E. Chandler. It 
seems hardly fair to impose upon Mr. Chandler, in addition 
to his other duties, that of overseeing daily the work of 
sixteen medical inspectors. 

I am convinced, however, that the proper merical over- 
sight of the 50,000 children enrolled in our schools, and the 
daily direction of the work of sixteen medical inspectors, 
require the whole time, at least for one or two hours daily, 
_ of a competent medical executive officer. 

Whether the direction and control of the medical inspec- 
tion of schools shall remain, as now, in the hands of the 
Board of Health, or be taken over by the Board of Edu- 
cation doesn’t so much matter ; but the whole time of at least 
one competent executive officer is needed for a considerable 
period or time each day in order to secure an efficient medi- 
cal inspection of the schools. I would earnestly recommend, 
therefore, that your honorable body give this very important 
matter the early consideration that its importance demands. 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN MEDICAL INSPECTION OF THE 
SCHOOLS. 


It would seem that after nearly seven years’ trial we have 
reached a time when a considerable improvement of the 
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medical inspection of schools could be reasonably and con- 
sistently asked for. Much has already been accomplished 
in relieving the schools from the dangers attendant upon 
the spread of infectious and contagious diseases. Little, 
however, has been done as yet toward extending the medical 
inspection of schools in other directions, as, examining the 
sight, hearing, lungs, etc., of pupils with a view to preventive, 
or remedial, treatment of organic or functional diseases; or 
with a view to correct the physical disabilities of pupils by 
appropriate treatment. It needs no special or technical 
knowledge of the theory and practice of medicine to become 
aware of the large, in fact, almost limitless field that is 
offered by the public schools for medical inspection and 
oversight. Nor is the State, in assuming the medical over- 
sight of the pupils in the public schools, trespassing upon the 
domain of private rights and initiative. By assuming the 
duty of education the State has assumed, also, the duty of 
making this education thorough and complete. The only 
warrant for the State’s assuming the function of education 
is to secure its own preservation and efficiency. But the 
preservation and efficiency of the State are as much depen- 
dent upon the strength, health, and productive capacity of 
its individual members, as upon their intelligence. Through 
its compulsory education laws and other legal enactments 
the State commands that its individual members be made 
efficient by pursuing certain studies deemed to be necessary. 
But individual efficiency is dependent upon several factors, 
to wit, intelligence, morality, and physical soundness and 
capacity. Hence, if the State may command training in in- 
telligence, it may, also, command training to secure physical 
soundness and capacity. Logically, there are no good © 
grounds why the education commanded by the State should 
not extend to, and include, a thorough and efficient training 
in the laws of health and in the enforcement of their rules 
and practice. Hence, I hope to see in the near future an ex- 
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tension of the field of medical inspection so as to include the 
most thorough and detailed inspection, oversight and control 
of all matters relating to the growth, health, strength and 
general social and productive efficiency of all embryo citizens 
of the State enrolled in the public schools. 


In view of this general statement, it seems scarcely neces- 
sary to specify the ways in which this medical oversight will 
be made effective. I may, however, instance a few, to wit: 
an examination of the eyes of pupils to remedy if possi- 
ble incipient, or progressive, defects of vision; an examina- 
tion of the hearing of pupils with a view to remedy any 
defects that may exist; of the lungs of pupils, and in general 
of any and of all organic or functional conditions likely to 
affect adversely those who will become efficient, or non- 
efficient, citizens depending upon the care and thorough- 
ness with which the State performs its duty. 


The task of medical oversight above outlined looks like 
an Herculean one; but no more so than the task of intellec- 
tual education. Who shall say that a proper physical train- 
ing and oversight are less important to the welfare of the 
State than a proper intellectual training and oversight? Who 
shall say that the right of the State to undertake the physical 
nurture and training of its citizens is one whit inferior to its 
right to undertake their intellectual nurture and training? 
The State’s justification in either case is its own preservation, 
happiness and general prosperity. : 

It may be several years hence before the tide of State in- 
fluence and activity will be at its highest flow; but the prog- 
ress made during the past decade clearly shows the set of the 
tide and bears undeniable testimony to the growth and exten- 
sion of the State’s paternal function in all matters relating to 
the intellectual, moral and physical welfare of its children 
and youth. National ambition, national pride, national ex- 
pediency, if not national necessity, all combine to magnify 
and to enforce this modern conception of State education. 


oe 
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I am disposed, therefore, to recommend that the Board 
give this whole matter of the physical training, oversight 
and care of the pupils in the schools its most careful con- 
sideration. It may add somewhat to the cost of main- 
taining schools; but the question of cost must always be 
considered in connection with the value of the productive 
output. The cost of an enterprise that pays a large dividend 
is not an expense, but an increased capital investment. Like 
the city’s investment in water plant, for instance, medical in- 
spection will in the end be self-supporting and will add to 
the city’s capitalized wealth. 


SCHOOL NURSES. 


In carrying out the purposes of medical inspection, the 
employment of several competent school nurses seems to be 
almost a necessity. Thus the school medical inspector finds 
that through ignorance, or non-attention to his directions, a 
pupil who has been sent home, say, for pediculosis, has re- 
ceived no attention by his parents. The pupil returns to school 
after a few days’ absence in the same condition as before; 
he is again sent home, to return after a few days’ absence 
with still nothing done by his parents toward removing 
the cause of his being sent from school. The result is this, 
namely, that the State is paying for the pupil’s instruc- 
tion when no instruction is given. But the harm does not 
stop here. When finally the pupil joins his class, he is 
behind in his studies, thereby requiring the teacher’s time 
and energy to be withdrawn from other pupils in order to 
bring up the deficiencies of the whilom absentee. Herein 
lies perhaps the chief evil. An injury is done to the absent 
child by reason of parental neglect; an injury is done to 
the whole class by the necessary withdrawal of the teacher’s 
attention. This case typifies many others. Again, a simple 
case of sore eyes or of sore throat, which, if treated prop- 
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erly at once, would ensure the child’s regular attendance 
at school, would be so treated if someone, as the school 
nurse, for instance, were to visit the home and advise with 
the parents. Again, some ailment requiring treatment by 
the family physician and which, if neglected, might cause 
an absence from school of considerable length would, if 
the school nurse were to visit the home and advise with the 
parents, receive proper attention. 


The employment of school nurses is not an experiment. 
It has been tried successfully in several cities. The evidence 
of its success in improving the health of children, as well 
as in decreasing the amount of necessary absence, is ovet- 
whelming. I am convinced that the employment of a few ~ 
school nurses would pay abundantly in the increased eff- 
ciency of the schools. I would, therefore, recommend that 
the Board give this matter early consideration. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


Of the newer problems that are receiving considerable 
attention throughout the country, is that of providing suit- 
able training for children who are mentally defective. In 
cities of 100,000 population or over, pupils of this class 
are numerous enough to warrant their segregation from 
other pupils into classes for separate and individual instruc- 
tion and training. In rural and sparsely populated districts 
the problem is not so easy. It can be solved, however, by the 
establishment and maintenance of county or of State institu- 
tions similar to the School for the Feeble Minded at Vine- 
land, N. J. This school has the reputation of being one 
of the most successful in the whole country; it may be taken 
as a type of what a school for the feeble minded should be. 
The State of New Jersey supports in this institution about 
300 pupils paying the bare cost of maintenance. The pres- 
ent capacity of this institution is wholly inadequate. For 
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some time there has been a “waiting list’ of 100 or more. 
Applicants for admission made by us two years, or more, 
ago are still on the “waiting list.’ So difficult is it to 
secure the admission of pupils that our principals have long 
‘since given up recommending parents to apply. The prac- 
tical result is that nearly every school in the city contains one 
or more children who should be in an institution such as 
that described above, or in a special class such as I am 
about to describe. | 


The right and duty of the State or municipality to main- 
tain schools for the feeble minded is well stated in the 
following quotation from the last annual report of Superin- 
tendent E. R. Johnstone, of the Home for the Feeble Mind- 
ed at Vineland. 


“In the past, too little attention has been given to the 
mentally defective. With, at the most conservative esti- 
mate, 150,000 feeble minded in the United States and only 
about 15,000 being cared for in institutions, it is time that 
a distinct effort be made to rouse the public mind, and it is 
part of our duty to call attention in as public a manner as 
may be to this class, their possibilites for good and evil, 
and why society should give them care. I would note 
at the same time what I conceive to be some of the duties, 
aims and results from the standpoint of the institution. 
The taxpayer should understand just why it is wise to care 
for the mentally deficient in a suitable institution where 
they may have training aS well as care. There are in the 
State of New Jersey over three thousand mentally defec- 
tive persons. A certain percentage of these are children who, 
because of their physical defects, will never grow to adult 
age. Many cases are comparatively harmless and easily 
managed in their own homes. Some adults are also of such 
a type that they may be kept at home until their Heavenly 
Father calls them to their eternal home. Of these we need 
have no worry. There are some, however, who as children, © 
are practically unmanageable in their homes, or are so 
helpless that the parents cannot give then. proper care, or 
the home is such that, no matter how good the case may 
be, it must be relieved of the child. For these provisions 
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must be made, or the home life is so interfered with that 
it is practically destroyed, and in some cases the family has 
actually been forced to call upon the community for support. 
In such cases it is poor policy for the taxpayer to refuse to 
support the single child in a proper institution and then 
pay for the whole family through the local charities. ‘This 
is the least dangerous and expensive element, however. 
If not properly cared for, those who grow up become dan- 
gerous to themselves and to society. Lacking judgment 
and will, they are easily misled. They become the so- 
called bad boys and men in their communities. They steal, 
burn buildings, injure their neighbors, become drunkards 
and beggars and commit or become the victims of crimes 
too horrible to contemplate, contaminating the morals of 
their neighborhood. 

“Besides the moral effect, we must reckon the financial 
cost, of which the actual damage done by the misdemeanor 
is only a part. The taxpayer must pay for their arrest, for 
a fair trial and for their food and lodging in the reform 
schools or prisons, from which, when they become of age 
or when their sentence is served they are returned to their 
old environment and conditions, only to go through the same 
course again. It is found in the penal institutions that there 
are many who do not rightfully belong there, but because 
they were neglected in childhood and fell into wrongdoing 
are receiving what we call in our ignorance suitable punish- 
ment. A great many so-called criminals are so through 
ignorance, and many are ignorant because they have not 
mind enough and so cannot properly differentiate between 
right and wrong.” 


It would seem to need no further argument to prove that 
it is the duty of the State to provide for the nurture and 
training of these unfortunates. 

The original conception of the function of the State in 
matters of education, namely, to teach children the three 
R’s, has been greatly broadened in late years. It is now 
held, almost universally, that a republican form of govern- 
ment demands for its preservation and efficiency, not only 
a wide dissemination of knowledge, but the general incul- 
cation of morals, including patriotism. Are the bodies of its 
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citizens any less valuable asset of the State than the minds 
and morals of its citizens? An industrial State is great 
and powerful only as the minds, morals, and bodies of its 
entire citizenship are sound, educated and industrially ef- 
fective. Hence the work imposed upon the schools has 
broadened in extent and in kind until it now includes a 
training of the eye and hand as well as of the mind. It is 
obvious, however, that-neither mind, nor hand, nor eye can 
be trained to its maximum of efficiency without training 
the whole body. Hence physical training has been made in 
most cities a part of the ordinary school curriculum. Con- 
siderations of health have led to more careful provisions for 
proper sanitation in the erection of school buildings—in 
their lighting, heating and ventilation. Playgrounds for 
school children are now being provided in many cities, re- 
gardless of the not infrequent high cost of land. Roof play- 
grounds are being provided in some cities where land is 
not available. Gymnasiums, baths and systematic medical 
inspection are being generally provided. In fact no expense 
is being spared to give our children strong, healthy, vigor- 
ous, disciplined bodies as well as trained and cultivated 
minds. 


The question of the State’s right and duty in these mat- 
ters has passed the stage of academic discussion. Every 
civilized nation has reached the same conclusion and all are 
vying with one another for the best system of complete 
training for the duties of citizenship. 


The suggestion that society should turn its attention tu the 
education of the feeble minded, was first made many years 
ago by Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston, Mass., whose © 
labors in establishing schools for the deaf are well known. 
The success that attended his efforts for this class of un- 
fortunates led him to consider that other class for whom 
at the time no adequate provision seems to have been made. 
In the year 1899 the city of Boston established its first class 
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for the training of the feeble minded. Since that date six 
additional classes have been established in that city, enrolling 
for the year 1906 about 100. Similar classes have since been 
established in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and numer- 
ous other cities, all with satisfactory results. In several 
of these cities, care for the defective classes has resulted in 
establishing schools for the deaf and the blind and the 
crippled. 


Before proceeding further with this discussion it may be 
well to state who are included under the head of feeble mind- 
ed or mentally defective children. By feeble minded or 
mentally defective children are not meant children who are 
merely slow and backward in their studies; who are unable 
to keep up with others of their age or grade; but those are 
meant who, because of some physical defect or inherited 
mental weakness, cannot profit by ordinary class instruction. 
Thus a boy, or a girl, is often found in the kindergarten 
- class, or in the first or second year grade, who seems wholly 
incapable of profiting by the instruction usually given in 
those grades. The child’s mind somehow fails to react upon 
the usual class room stimuli. Memory seems to be de- 
ficient, power of attention and of concentration almost whol- 
ly lacking, even the ability to comprehend the simplest 
matters of instruction and of discipline seems to be wanting. 
Not infrequently, as might. be expected, children of this 
type exhibit tendencies toward moral weakness as well as 
toward imbecility. Such children are invariably objects 
of pity; they excite naturally the sympathy of both’ teacher 
and classmates. But however sympathetic the teacher and 
however willing she may be to devote her time and atten- 
tion to these unfortunate children, she cannot do so and at 
the same time deal justly by the other children of the class. 
The school term ends, other children are duly promoted, 
but the defective child, nature’s anomaly, remains behind, 
making little appreciable progress from term to term. Grown 
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older and consequently able to realize more fully its misfor- 
tune—perhaps as a result of the treatment by his fellows— 
the defective child becomes stubborn, silent, morose, defiant, 
and in not a few instances exhibits vicious tendencies 
that make him a menace to the safety of his classmates. 
During the past, year it has been necessary to remove two 
or three of these mentally deficient children from school 
because of the physical-and moral danger incident to their 
presence in the class. 


These children are usually a source of no small anxiety 
to their parents, who often apply to principals of schools for 
advice as to what to do. The only advice that can now be 
given is to recommend to the parents that they should apply 
to the State authorities for the privilege of sending their 
children to the Home for the Feeble Minded at Vineland. 
Upon application having been made, as already stated, 
parents were told that the school at Vineland “‘is full.” In 
some cases parents have objected to sending their children 
of tender age away from home. 

The problem, therefore, is a serious one for two reasons: 
(1) these children are no less entitled to the State’s care 
(perhaps more entitled to it) than is the normal child; (2) 
their presence in classes with normal children impairs the 
efficiency of the school, while doing them little or no good. 


The solution of this problem has been attempted in sev- 
eral cities by forming special classes for individual traim- 
ing. The best results have been secured by adhering to the 
following conditions: 


(1) Classes must not contain more than twelve to fif- 
teen pupils. 

(2) They must nt taught by teachers who are specially 
qualified ; if possible by teachers who have been trained in 
some institution for the feeble minded. 

(3) Classes should not, if possible, be established in 
schools where normal children are taught, in order that they 
may not suffer by comparison with normal children. 
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(4) They should be given a special kind of instruction, 
almost wholly individual. Manual training and occupa- 
tions of different kinds should form a considerable part of 
their training. 

(5) Only those should be admitted to these special 
classes who, after a most careful investigation of their con- 
dition and needs, are recommended by the principal of the 
school and by the visiting medical inspector. 

(6) Mentally defective children should be kept at all 
times under the watchful eye of the medical inspector. 
Frequently the cause of feeble mindedness will be found to 
be adenoids, or defective hearing, or defective eyesight. In 
such cases the feeble minded child may be cured and re- 
turned to his former class. 

(7) Such a’school should not be called a “school for 
mentally defective children,’ but by some name that does 
not cast a stigma upon the children or their parents. Of all 
the names proposed, that of “Special Class for Individual 
Training’’ seems best to describe its purpose and to be the 
least objectionable. 

I would recommend to the Board that the question of 


_ organizing one or more classes of this kind be taken up and 
considered at an early date. 


‘ 


BACKWARD PUPILS: CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, RESULTS. 


While studying the question of mentally defective chil- 
dren it occurred to me that some light would be thrown 
upon the matter if we could ascertain from principals of 
schools the approximate number of backward pupils en- 
rolled in the schools. ‘To this end the following circular 
letter was sent to principals January 2nd, 1908, with the 
request that the results of the inquiry should be sent in not 
later than the 15th of the present month: 


CIRCULAR NO. 459—-BACKWARD CHILDREN. 


To Principals :— 


It is desired to have actual data upon which to base 
a recommendation for the formation of one or more classes 
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for mentally defective children. (Such classes to be called, 
preferably, “Special Classes for Individual Instruction.”) 
Please send me, by January 15th, 1908, in blank spaces be- 
low, answers to the following: 


1. Number of pupils now in second year who have been 
in school (1st and 2nd grades) 


UV CALS: 2 Et siete ana ne oiatyec eek meme 
ASIVEALS Ward ws te nts lee ngees eitote 
BEY CALS" te. 5 on pats eae een an, 


2. Number of pupils now in first year who have been in 
school 
2 Wears ios Geeletet ns 
3 .vear st pheae neem Sh eee. 
A slongere periods. state. 


3. Number of pupils in first and second year who, in 
your opinion, will never be able to complete the work of 
the ..secondhs year are ea ie eye. 

4. How many pupils have you in your school, who, in 
your judgment, are mentally incapable of profiting by or- 
dinary, class pi1striction theme cee 

5. I would be glad if you would give me a brief account 
of any special instance of a sub-normal or atypical child in 
your school. Please give name, age, time in school, etc. 


In reply to this inquiry, reports were received from all 
the schools. These replies will be tabulated and report made 
to the Board thereafter. ~ | 

The use to be made of the figures when tabulated will be 
as follows: 3 


1. To classify backward pupils into: 

(a) Those who are dull, slow or backward merely, 
but not mentally defective; late admission into 
school or too frequent and protracted absence on 
account of illness or other cause may account 
for this backwardness. 

(b) Those whose backwardness may be due to foreign 
pores e and consequent inability to speak Eng- 
lish. 
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(c) Those who are mentally defective as a result of: 
I. physical defects, as adenoids, defective sight 
or hearing, etc. 

2. deficient nutrition or other physical cause. 

3. defective mental functioning not due to the 
foregoing, but not arising from any actual brain 
lesion. 

(d) Those who by reason of brain lesion, or other- 
wise, are not likely to profit by instruction in 
either regular or special classes. 

Some aid in the foregoing classification may be expected 
from principals and teachers. It is plain, however, that 
we shall have to look to the trained expert for reliable 
information as to many of the facts that are involved in 
the inquiry. 

Basing my judgment on similar inquiries made in other 
cities as to the total number of pupils to be properly classed 
as mentally defective and for whom instruction in special 
classes is proposed, I should estimate the total number in 
Newark to be considerably below 200, perhaps less than 
100. ‘The investigation will be useful, furthermore, in en- 
abling us to devise some better plan than we now have for 
instructing those backward children who are not to be 
classed as mental defectives. For such pupils small un- 
graded classes under the charge of specially qualified 
teachers may be found a remedy. If undesirable to main- 
tain classes of this kind in all schools, a few such classes 
might be distributed throughout the city and_ back- 
ward pupils urged, or required, to attend them. It may 
be found desirable, perhaps, to modify considerably our 
course of study to meet the wants of certain classes of 
backward pupils. In any case, having begun the inves- 
tigation, it should be continued until some practical re- 
sults are attained. 


SCHOOL GYMNASIUMS. 


I am glad to be able to record the opening, during the 
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year, of a school gymnasium in connection with the Ham- 
burg Place school. ‘This is the first complete and satis- 
factory school gymnasium yet opened in the city. Much 
credit is due to the Committee on School Buildings and 
Grounds of which Mr. George Varley was chairman. Much 
credit is due also to the Board of School Estimate, which 
granted ungrudgingly the necessary expense of this valu- 
able innovation. I trust that the good example set by all 
the foregoing gentlemen will be followed by future boards 
of education and future boards of school estimate. 


This gymnasium occupies the ground floor of the new 
addition to the Hamburg Place school, and is 65 by 65 
feet in dimensions. It contains an overhead running track, 
32 laps to the mile; it contains shower baths for boys and 
for girls, with suitable lockers, etce.; it is equipped with the 
usual gymnasium apparatus; it is lighted by electricity; it is 
in all respects a modern and satisfactory school gymnasium. 
I regret to say that up to the present time no regular instruc- 
tor in gymnastics has been appointed, so that its greatest 
usefulness has not yet been enjoyed. The Hamburg Place 
school is of sufficient size to warrant the employment, in my 
judgment, of a regular, full time teacher of physical train- 
ing. 

During the present session of the evening high school, 
held in the Hamburg Place school, the gymnasium has been 
used to its utmost capacity. For four evenings in the week 
from 7:30 P. M. to 9:30 P. M., the floor of the gymnasium 
is full of interested pupils. Two evenings each week are 
given to boys and young men, and two evenings to girls 
and young women. Many applicants had to be turned 
away because of inability to provide additional classes, the 
hours above named being fully occupied by as many pupils 
as the gymnasium could accommodate. No pupils are per- 
mitted to use the gymnasium other than those enrolled as 
evening school pupils; and not all evening school pupils, as 
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has been stated, can be accommodated. Could the gym- 
nasium be opened for general use by those living in the 
vicinity who do not attend the Hamburg Place evening 
school, its capacity would be many times exceeded. 

In discussing medical inspection I have referred at length 
to the growing tendency on the part of the American people 
to extend the educational activities of the public school 
to include physical training as well as medical inspection. 
The popularity of this gymnasium shows conclusively to 
what extent these new educational activities are appreciated 
by those for whose benefit they are intended. A visit tc 
the gymnasium upon any evening of the week when the 
evening school is in session, will convince any one that there 
is great need for gymnastic training. This is shown by the 
undeveloped limbs and trunks of many of these pupils, who 
are employed during the day in the stores, shops and fac- 
tories of the city. Their rapid improvement under judicious 
training shows also that the gymnasium is satisfying in no 
~ doubtful way this obvious need. The profit derived from 
this gymnastic training is surpassed only by the pleasure 
that all seem to feel who attend and regularly participate. 

The success of the Hamburg Place gymnasium is an 
augury I hope of the success of other school gymnasiums, 
which I feel sure the present Board of Education and 
future boards will see fit to provide. 


RECREATION CENTRE. 


For three years the Board has maintained an evening re- 
creation centre at the Commerce Street school. This cen- 
tre comprises two buildings, both very old and consid- 
erably dilapidated. One of these buildings has been fitted 
up for a gymnasium, for which purpose it is solely used. 
The other building is used in the daytime to accommodate 
the Commerce Street ungraded school, a kindergarten and 
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one first year grade of the Lawrence Street school. Neither 
building is particularly suitable for use as a recreation cen- 
tre. They were selected because they were the only avail- 
able vacant buildings owned by the Board of Education in 
that section of the city. 


The gymnasium is open four evenings in the week and 
is under the charge of Mr. Fred Edson Clerk and an as- 
sistant. Only boys are admitted. The use of the building 
by girls’ classes was discontinued last year, chiefly because 
the locality is such as to make it undesirable as a gym- 
nasium centre for girls. There is no doubt that, were the 
gymnasium big enough to accommodate a larger number, 
many more would apply. 


The other building on the same premises is used as a 
recreation centre for inside sports and games. Only boys 
are permitted to attend. No girls are received, for the 
reason given above. Unfortunately the rooms are not 
large enough for the use to which they are put. The boys 
attend, however, with reasonable regularity and seem to de- 
rive considerable satisfaction and profit. The games and 
sports principally indulged in are: pool, shuffleboard, dom- 
inoes, checkers, and boxing. The average daily attend- 
ance for both schools is from 100 to 150 in winter months; 
and from one-half to two-thirds of that number in sum- 
mer months. “ 


The fact that, regardless of the limitations made neces- 
sary by the size and equipment of the room, the boys seem 
to enjoy this recreation centre, convinces me that’ in a 
proper building, adequately equipped, the present attend- 
ance would be quadrupled.. I hope the time is not far off 
when a suitable building shall be erected in this locality 
that can be wholly devoted to the purpose of a recreation 
centre. There is no other section of the city where boys 
and youth can find in the evening less that is agreeable or 
useful to occupy their leisure, either at home or outside. 
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As a means for the inculcation of right habits, honorable 
actions, manly demeanor, etc., the Commerce Street recrea- 
tion centre is serving a most useful purpose. Inside sports 
and games are under the charge of Mr. William L. Daven- 
port, a gentleman who is particularly well qualified to 
carry on this work. 


I trust that members of the Board of Education will find 
it possible to visit this centre from time to time. Such 
visits will develop, I am sure, a hearty sympathy with its 
valuable work among a class of boys in our city who need 
training of this kind. 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 


The matter of establishing several additional school gar- 
dens was brought to the attention of the Board early in the 
year. Owing to the fact that three committees, to wit, the 
_ Committee on Teachers, the Committee on School Buildings 
and Grounds, and the Committee on School Supplies, each, 
severally, had to act upon the proposition and give their sep- 
arate approvals, it was late in the spring months before 
any final action was taken to authorize going ahead. It was 
then too late, however, to undertake the work to the best 
advantage. The success of the experiment was, therefore, 
problematical. I should say, however, that three years ago 
a school garden was maintained by the pupils of the State 
Street school; and two years ago another was maintained 
in connection with the Eighteenth Avenue school. Hence 
the Board was not without some practical knowledge of 
this newer school activity. 


Five gardens were authorized by the Board as follows: 
One in connection with the Eighteenth Avenue school; one 
in connection with the Hamburg Place school; one in con- 
nection with the Lawrence Street school, one in connec- 
tion with the Bergen Street school, and one in connec- 
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tion with the Elizabeth Avenue school. I have asked the 
principals in charge of these schools to give briefly the re- 
sults of their experience, and to recommend, or not to rec- 
ommend, the continuance of gardens in their respective 
schools another year. Their several reports follow: 


Mr. S. E. Manness, Principal Eighteenth Avenue School. 


Early in June, through the courtesy of the Women’s Clubs 
of this city, we obtained the use of a plot of ground 5ox100, 
and had it fenced and graded. Early in July, the garden 
was plotted into individual plots, 4x8 with paths separating 
each. These were eighty-eight in number and were as- 
signed to pupils. They were planted with bush-beans, corn, 
lettuce, radishes, carrots, and beets, each one in the same 
general order and arrangement. The individual owner- 
ship plan was carried out. The results were very satis- 
factory. Large quantities of vegetables were produced. 
Besides these plots, certain irregular plots were planted 
with a great variety of vegetables and flowers, and used as 
observation plots. Much valuable information was im- 
parted. 

I believe the movement of much ethical as well as econ- 
omical value. It teaches order, system, mathematical pre- 
cision and calculations ; it is of much benefit in nature study ; 
it gives opportunity for inculcating lessons of thrift and 
industry, affords opportunity for lessons of philanthropy, 
and in general is of great benefit educationally. 

I respectfully recommend: 

(1) That the plot be either leased or purchased and 
made a permanent part of the Eighteenth Avenue school 
grounds. 

(2) ‘That a. teacher be assigned June Ist to continue 
until October Ist, on an average of three hours a day—two 
during June and September and four during July and Au- 
gust, and paid by the hour for the time. 

(3) That the movement be extended throughout the city 
to the congested foreign districts, and be made a separate 
department of school work and placed under one respon- 
sible head as director. 


Mr. Fred W. Fort, Principal Hamburg Place School. 
The Hamburg Place School garden measured 50x100 
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feet. We were unable to use it before July roth, because 
of failure to have it ready; consequently, we were unable 
to reap the very best results. 

The garden was divided into sections 6x12 feet in size, 
and each section sub-divided into plots 3x4 feet. This allowed 
about 300 children to engage in the work. Every plot was 
used, planted and cared for by the boys and girls of the 
school. The city did the ploughing. Every thing was su- 
pervised by the principal and a gardener appointed for that 
purpose. 

Considering our handicap, the garden proved a great suc- 
cess, and was of great value to the school. Many inter- 
esting and instructive lessons were based upon observations 
made there. The work was enjoyed by all who participated 
in it. 

I suggest that the experiment be repeated next year, pro- 
vided all plans and arrangements can be made in ample 
time, so that a greater success may be obtained. 


Mr. Hoyt H. Tucker, Principal Lawrence Street School. 


In regard to my school garden of last year: 

(a) The space was divided into plots three feet by 
‘nine. These were planted by the children under my direc- 
tion. After the plants came up each child cared for his 
own plot. 

(b) I think the garden was worth while. I value high- 
ly the lessons of experience. These are taught more effec- 
tively in the garden than in the school-room. The acquaint- 
ance with plants and how they grow and the manual train- 
ing are other valuable acquirements. 

(c) I recommend that the garden be continued. I should 
like to see it made a part of the regular system. I should 
like to use a portion of the space this year for small fruits 
and a portion for chickens and ducks and to make the whole 
garden a means of instruction and pleasure to the entire 
school. 


Mr. M. Bamberger, Principal Bergen Street School. 


The school garden connected with the Bergen Street sum- 
mer school was attended daily by one hundred fifty (150) 
children, who came in groups of thirty. Each group came 
regularly at its given period of the morning, and spent from 
twenty to thirty minutes working in the garden. Each child 
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had a small plot of ground in which he planted four vege- 
tables. The work of the pupils was to water and weed 
the gardens and to keep the paths clean. The work was val- 
uable in that it trained the pupils in orderliness, observa- 
tion, obedience, and the rights and obligations of ownership. 
The pupils were intensely interested in their gardens, and 
there were very few cases of neglect; this interest led to a 
regular attendance at school, because each child was held 
responsible for his own garden. 

My only recommendation is that the gardens be planted 
earlier in the season, say in May. The gardens could be 
watched without daily attendance in their early stages, be- 
fore much weeding would be necessary; then, when one set 
of early vegetables would have matured, which would be 
probably in the middle of July, a new set could be planted in 
its place. Some of the vegetables planted last summer did 
not mature before the term was over, such as turnips and 
corn; such could be planted early. Others, which mature 
rapidly, could give place to new crops. 


Miss May Axford Martin, Elizabeth Avenue School. 

I am convinced it may be continued with profit. After 
watching the joy of the children in their work, and observ- 
ing their delight in the crops raised, a beautiful spirit of 
kindness and helpfulness always prevailed. 

It will be seen by the foregoing reports that q/l of the prin- 
cipals of last year recommend the continuance of school gar- 
dens another year, for the reasons given. The arguments 
for the establishment of school parc in connection with 
city schools are these: 


1. It affords a useful occupation to many boys and girls 
in the summer time. 

2. It cultivates a love for nature and affords some knowl- 
edge of the farmer’s and of the horticulturalist’s art. 

3. It gives an insight into the vital processes of plant 
growth and to that extent is valuable as a means of educa- 
tion. 

4. It trains the judgment and reason in so far as it re- 
quires a knowledge of adaptation of means to ends. 

5. It has an educational value, also, in training the per- 
ceptive powers; thus the effect of heat, moisture, sunlight 
on the growing plant. 
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6. It inspires a desire to know more about the commercial 
and economic values of products of the soil; and hence leads 
to investigation and the reading of useful books. 

7. It brings the pupil into closer sympathy with the large 
and useful class of producers, namely, the workers of the 
soil. 

8. It promotes a love for labor. The planting, cultivat- 
ing, watering, etc., of the plants under the hot summer sun 
is anything but idleness and leisure. 

g. It develops the moral nature of the child in so far as 
it requires constant attention, personal responsibility, recog- 
nition of the rights and duties of others, etc. 

10. It determines in not a few instances an incipient 
taste or desire to pursue agriculture as a vocation; a desir- 
able end owing to the congested vocations in cities and the 
opportunities open to the tiller of the soil. 


For the reasons above given, I would recommend that, for 
another year at least, the experiment of maintaining school 
gardens be tried. The cost is very slight, scarcely more than 
$50 to $75 for each school garden, as organized and main- 
tained the past year. Surely the benefits fully compensate 
for so small an outlay. 


I should say, further, that the action of the Board this year 
was undertaken largely through the earnest solicitation of 
the ladies composing the Essex County Committee of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs, as the fol- 
lowing letter will show: 


Newark, N. J., July, 25, 1907. 
To the President of Board of Education, Newark, N. J.: 


Dear S1r—As the Board of Education has taken up the 
matter of school gardens, and has made them a part of its 
regular work, the Essex County Committee of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which maintained last sum- 
mer a garden at Eighteenth avenue and Boyd street and has 
this year opened one at the same place, recognizes that ali 
public efforts for the education of the children of the city 
should be under the direct control of the Board, we therefore 
take pleasure in committing to your care the garden on 
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Eighteenth Avenue, and all the tools and implements con- 
nected therewith. 


The garden is planted and in complete working order. 
We are glad that Newark is recognizing its educational priv 
ileges and is progressing along with other cities in its care 
for the children. 


We congratulate the Board upon its action. 
Respectfully yours, 
Miss SopHRONIA ANDERSON, 
Chairman Essex Co. Committee N. J. State 
Federation Women’s Clubs. 


Mrs. Henry H. Dawson, 

Mrs. ALGERNON T. SWEENEY, 

Mrs. S. Ervin Manness, Chairman, 
Sub-Committee on School Gardens. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The attention of the Board is called to the following data 
concerning summer schools: 


1906. 1907. Increase. Decrease. 
Whole number enrolled 9,516 106,299 783 
Average enrollment.... 6,345 7,092 747 
Average ‘attendance... 5,495- 6,127 632 
Per cent. of daily 
attendance wen we 86.6 86.3 3 


As shown by the above figures, these schools continue to 
increase in popularity as well as in efficiency. Proof of the 
former is shown by their constantly increasing enrollment— 
nearly one-fifth of the regular term enrollment—and proof 
of the latter, in the quality and quantity of work done. At- 
tention is called to the high percentage of average daily 
attendance, which compares not unfavorably, though consid- 
erably lower, with the percentage of average daily attendance 
in regular term schools. Unlike most, if not all, other cities, 
the summer school attendance in Newark is kept in exactly 
the same way as in the regular term schools. The rules gov- 
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erning absence and the keeping of records of attendance, are 
identical in both instances by reason of the State law which 
requires this to be done in order to participate in the State 
appropriation for the maintenance of such schools. 


In some cities attendance for a part of the session only, 
is permitted; with us, attendance is required for the whole 
session. In some cities pupils may take a single study and be 
relieved of all others; with us, the whole curriculum is man- 
datory. In fact, the only differences with us between sum- 
mer schools and regular term schools, are the course of study, 
the half-day session, and voluntary attendance. 


The course of study is more largely manual and indus- 
trial; the session is from 8:30 to 11:30; the attendance of- 
ficers do not attempt to look up truants or absentees. 


Considering the foregoing facts, and that many pupils are 
taken out by their parents before the end of the vacation to 
go to the seashore or country, the average percentage of at- 
tendance, to wit, 86.3, is really remarkable. It proves that 
whenever schools are made sufficiently attractive, pupils will 
attend regularly with little or no compulsion on the part of 
the school authorities. 

In the appointment of teachers for summer schools, an 
effort was made this year to do away with departmental 
teaching by employing in each grade a teacher who could do 
vall the work required in the grade. This has been found far 
more satisfactory than to employ special departmental teach- 
ers. Teachers of special subjects fail to get that intimate 
acquaintance with their pupils which the grade teacher of 
30 to 40 pupils gets, who is with the class throughout the 
entire session. Special training classes for teachers desiring 
to work in the summer schools were formed by the Director 
of Manual Training, so that we had enough properly quali- 
fied candidates to fill all positions. Some difficulty has been 
experienced in keeping teachers throughout the entire term. 
A few begin the work with the idea in mind, I fear, to dis- 
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continue in the middle of the term. A change of teachers 
in the middle of a term is usually undesirable. No one should 
begin who does not intend, health permitting, to continue to 
the end. Again, no one should attempt to teach in the sum- 
mer schools whose health is such as to require a whole sum- 
mer’s rest from class-room work. The summer school term 
is of six weeks’ duration only ; this gives two or three weeks 
for rest and recuperation before the regular fall term of 
school begins. Most of our summer school teachers do not 
seem to suffer in health because of the six weeks’ additional 
work. Classes are not unreasonably large, and all are fairly 
graded. The work affords a considerable change from the 
regular class routine of the regular term schools. Discipline 
is exceptionally easy. In general, a spirit of joyousness and 
of satisfaction pervades the summer school classes. This 
argues, perhaps, that our regular term might be extended 
throughout a good part of the summer if the curriculum 
were properly modified. The following facts, however, must 
not be lost sight of, namely, that the summer school registra- 
tion is only one-fifth of the regular term registration; and 
that because of its voluntary nature only those pupils who 
are strong and well enough to attend school, and who like to 
go to school, register and attend. The summer schools were 
under the direction and supervision of Mr. Morris Bam- 
berger, to whom their coritinued progress and success are in 
a large measure due. é 


SUMMER PLAYGROUNDS. 


Hitherto the Board of Education has maintained summer 
playgrounds not only in connection with school buildings, 
but in three of the public parks. The park playgrounds were 
always popular and registered large numbers. Owing to 
the fact that the Park Commission decided to maintain its 
own playgrounds, the Board of Education confined its enter- 
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prise during the past year to the extension and mainte- 
nance of playgrounds in connection with schools. 


The following statement shows that the average daily at- 
tendance in school playgrounds increased 428, or about 10% 
over the average attendance of last year: 


Average daily attendance: 


1905. 1900. 1907. 
k 


Parke DiaAyeTOUnNdS ai its 1,724 3,046 
School playgrounds..... 1571 4,055 14/433 
DOTA yee aeciic aces 3,205 7,101 4,433 


The increased attendance in the school playgrounds is to 
be attributed largely to the better provisions made at the 
schools. Gymnastic apparatus was set up in most of the 
school yards, and properly trained teachers put in charge. 
More attention than heretofore was given to the selection 
of well qualified teachers in all departments. Preference 
in appointments was given to those who had been success- 
ful in previous years; so that only a few persons were em- 
ployed who were without successful experience in previous 
years. It has been proved again and again in the develop- 
ment of every department of school work, that success de- 
pends more upon the qualifications of the teacher than upon 
any other single factor. A weak teacher means always a 
weak and diminishing class ; a strong teacher, a growing and 
prosperous class. I am satisfied, therefore, that the policy 
pursued in late years, namely, to examine more critically into 
the qualifications of playgrounds teachers, and to appoint 
only the best qualified, is the correct Bou for the Board of 
Education to pursue. 

The summer playgrounds were under the supervision and 
control of Mr. Randall D. Warden, Director of Physical 
Training, who gave them much study and the most careful 
and patient oversight. 


*Turned over to Park Commission. 


« 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Your attention is called to the following table, which gives 
the comparative enrollment in the evening schools for the 
last two years: 


Enrollment 1906. 1907. 
' Elementary schools......... 5,689 7,785 
Aliph Sehooleeraitn. eee oe 1,833 212i 
Dirwirto S Chopin. er omees 720 753 
FLOtal bers sa Met ery earn ny» 8,242 10,663 
Tncreasesa-4ae oe ier 2,421 


As shown by the foregoing, the evening schools continue 
to grow in importance and usefulness. When last year’s 
enrollment reached the unprecedented total of 8,242, it 
seemed that the high water mark had certainly been 
reached; and that future growth would be relatively slower. 
Witness, however, the remarkable jump in enrollment for 
the current year, not yet complete, to 10,663. This is an in- 
crease in one year of 2,421, or over 25 per cent. ‘The 
growth of the evening high schools is even greater relatively 
than the growth of the evening elementary schools. 


I am still of the opinion, as heretofore, that only a fair 
beginning has been made in our evening school develop- 
ment. My reason for so thinking is this: The greater part 
of the instruction now given in the evening schools is wholly 
literary in character; if we were to introduce more features 
of industrial or vocational training we should come still 
closer to what the educable youth of our community most 
want. I believe that a majority of the youth of our city, 
who are still under the age of twenty years and who do not 
attend a day school, could be got into our evening schools 
if instruction of the right kind were provided. This would 
include, in addition to what is now given, courses of many 
kinds tending to fit for commercial and industrial careers. 
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Upon this subject I had much to say in last year’s report; 
still more will be found elsewhere in the present report under 
the head of Vocational Training. 

As an illustration of what may be expected to follow the 
introduction of an industrial esprit de corps into a school, I 
am pleased to state that the enrollment in the Drawing 
School has jumped from 753 last year, to upwards of 1,100 
this year, or about 30 per cent. in one year. This phenom- 
enal increase is largely due to what I have termed the “in- 
dustrial spirit’ recently introduced into the school by Mr. 
Lache. It lays greater emphasis upon the practical side of 
the instruction given. A report upon the Drawing School, 
prepared at my request by its principal, Mr. Albert R. Lache, 
will be found elsewhere in this volume. 

The evening schools have been as heretofore under the 
charge of Mr. Arthur G. Balcom, principal of the Franklin 
school, and Supervisor of Evening Schools and Lectures. 
Attention is called to Mr. Balcom’s report, found on another 


‘page. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE. 


To carry out the provisions of the compulsory education 
act, which requires attendance at school during all the days 
and hours that the public schools are open by all children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 14 inclusive there is employed a 
Director of Compulsory Education, Mr. Charles A. MacCall, 
and eleven assistants. The Director is appointed by the 
Board of Education and is attached to the staff of the City 
Superintendent of Schools; but the assistants are members 
of the city police force, detailed by the ‘Police Board for this 
special duty. To show what has been done by this depart- 
ment during the past year, the following data are submitted: 


(From September, 1906, until June, 1907, inclusive.) 
Whole number of children reported to attendance de- - 
partment: 
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Truants reported by principals of public schools.... 2,231 
Absentees reported by principals of public schools.. 10,407 
Non-attendants reported by principals of public 


SCHOOISH ic sete ear ent ety tnce cite tone nun talbs rte een 1,045 
Truants, etc., reported by principals of other schools. 713 
Truants, etc.aneported by police, i. .0s Avs aie ee. 8 
Truants, etc., reported through other sources....... 62 

hota biases Ere had etna adele Mate oleeia nn eee eee erEg 14,466 
Whole number of visits to schools: 
Misits “tO S public sc NOOLS yet mecctouts inner ee NC ee 
Maisits tovother schools ero ees eee 634 
SDotalic s cces de ete scree tape ot tog eae eee 6,554 
Whole number of visits to homes: 
On account tole truancy err st erat <<. atte eee 2,382 
On account {oT absence new vritente sce ote ee eee 12,379 
On -accountsofnon-attendance 7eisn ss esteem 1,486 
Number of children found on the street and taken 
NOTE A cae paie vsab olen dactene aioe ccelicie tae ce heg cUesc eae 670 
Total cries 2a Bikersiice cate ne is ae arene 16,917 
Whole number of children returned to school: 
Truants returned to public school................ 2,229 
Absentees returned to public school.............. 9,075 
Non-attendants placed in school................0+ I,II4 
Truants, etc., returned to other schools............ 862 
Children found on the street and taken to school... 623 
Totate ott stexert oe hia Meds Pie Mr hit Rae 13,903 
Whole number of transfer cards investigated..... 3,892 
Whole number of permits and badges issued to 

NE WSDOVSi he os cih he eee oa NY as en ots ee 152 
Whole number of legal notices served. ; oft aus L742 
Whole number of parents summoned to police court 528 
Whole number of parents prosecuted and convicted 32 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the position of 
attendance officer is no sinecure. Besides other necessary 
qualifications, he should be young, active and healthy, in 
order to cover his assigned field with sufficient frequency 
and to do his work properly. The Police Department, I 
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regret to be obliged to say it, has not always considered 
these qualifications in making assignments to fill vacancies 
as they have occurred from time to time. An efficient at- 
tendance officer must be one who is rarely unable to per- 
form the duties of his office by reason of ill health; one who 
is energetic and able to work if necessary on the jump from 
morning until night; one whom no amount of work will dis- 
courage or cause it to be slighted. Such is the importance of 
the work that none but the most efficient members of the 
police force should be eligible for appointment. I would 
recommend that as soon as practicable the whole matter of 
employing and paying attendance officers should be taken 
over by the Board of Education, since I am certain that it 
‘would result in a more efficient service. There should be a 
most thorough and painstaking civil service examination to 
determine a candidate’s fitness for this position; appoint- 
ments should be temporary and made permanent, as in the 
case of principals and teachers, only after a reasonable, say, 
a year’s probationary trial. 

The attention of the Board is called to the excellent re- 
port by Mr. Charles A. MacCall, to be found elsewhere in 
this volume. 


THE UNGRADED SCHOOLS. — 


Two schools for truants and incorrigibles are maintained 
by the Board as in former years. One of these schools is 
located in a rented building on Academy street; the other 
in the old Commerce Street school building. The latter 
school is in charge of a head teacher and one assistant; the 
former, a head teacher only. 

The average attendance for the year has been for the Com- 
merce Street school, thirty-five, and for the Academy Street 
school, seventeen. Both of these schools are efficiently man- 
aged as merely disciplinary schools; that is to say, there are 
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rarely any serious breaches of decorum on the part of the 
boys who attend, and almost never any act of insubordina- 
tion. Both head teachers are women who possess more 
than ordinary power and skill in disciplining incorrigible 
boys. 


The defects in these schools lie in quite a different field, 
to wit; that the misdirected energies of the boys are being 
in a large measure repressed, rather than reformed, and 
habituated to more useful forms of activity. To be more 
specific, the studies of the ungraded schools are not such 
as sufficiently interest the boys to excite their best efforts. 
In almost every instance these boys are backward in their 
studies upon entering the ungraded schools. In many 
cases, perhaps in a large majority of cases, such backward- 
ness has been the main cause of their truancy and incor- 
rigibility. It can scarcely be expected that boys who have 
failed to develop any considerable liking for study under the 
higher stimuli of ordinary class associations, will take any 
more kindly to their studies under the conditions and asso- 
ciations of the ungraded school. Change of environment 
will do them some good; but the essential, fundamental fact 
remains that only in a few cases is there shown any earnest 
effort to master the literary studies of the ungraded school. 
These boys can read, write; and cipher; that is about all they 
aspire to know and to do of a literary kind. Their natural 
desire, often eagerness, to do physical work, is repressed 
because of lack of appropriate opportunities. As an illus- 
tration ; last summer the Academy Street school was supplied 
with a few garden implements and the boys given an oppor- 
tunity, a few at a time, to work cleaning up an unoccupied 
lot next the school building. The lot, which was a backyard 
adjoining the canal, was filled with rubbish, a most unin- 
viting piece of ground to prepare for cultivation. The boys 
took hold of the work eagerly. They were willing at any 
time. rain or shine, hot or cold, to go out and work in the 
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garden. ‘They took so great a pleasure in it that they would 
beg for the privilege. I note this fact simply to show that 
their backwardness in studies was not due to physical lazi- 
ness; but rather to lack of interest in mental occupations. 
Now, nothing is better known in the science of education 
than that the quickest appeal to a boy’s mind is through 
some interesting employment of his hands. Start a boy to 
make something or to do something that he wants to do, the 
sluggish current of his feelings is at once set in motion, and 
his whole mental as well as physical organism is aroused. 
He becomes vitalized, so to speak; no longer dull, apathetic, 
indifferent, unsocial, morose, silently defiant, but energized 
with a new life and hope and sense of duty. So common 
and so frequently observed is this experience with adults, 
that one is not surprised to find it still more common with 
boys. 


What is most needed, then, is a variety of employnients of 
-an educative character to occupy the attention of boys in 
the ungraded schools. They should have work shop em- 
ployment in carpentry, joinery, wood working, tin-smithing, 
etc. They should have out-of-door work in gardening. 
They should be supplied with such a variety of educative 
employments that every boy may find something for which 
he is best fitted. To teach these boys as though they were 
to become clerks and bookkeepers, is a great social as well 
as economical error. The purpose of their teaching should 
be to make them honest, industrious, self-supporting citi- 
zens. The means taken to do this should be the most ef- 
ficient means. The most efficient means, as I have already 
stated, is to give them less study and more to do with their 
hands. The term “study” as used in the foregoing sen- 
tence is a misnomer, because few of these boys ever really 
study—they sit quietly over their lessons and indulge in un- 
profitable mind wandering. Lack of attention and of men- 
tal concentration is the root of the evil. This is due to the © 
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fact primarily that studies do not interest them. Manual oc- 
cupations or physical occupations of some kind are essential 
to their moral and mental awakening. 


! hardly need mention the importance to the State of deal- 
ing properly and justly with the boys of a special mental 
and physical type. Many of these boys are suffering from 
some physical condition to which their variation from the 
normal type can be attributed. Our medical inspectors 
have found a surprisingly large number afflicted with de- 
fective eyesight. Only yesterday a case was brought to 
my attention by one of the medical inspectors of:a cross- 
eyed lad whose defect of vision was so great that he could 
scarcely see anything clearly more than a foot or so distant, 
and then with one eye only. This lad had managed some- 
how to ‘deceive his teachers as to the extent of his im- 
paired vision. He claimed always to be able to see per- 
fectly.e It is probable that much, if not the whole, of his 
mental backwardness and viciousness, was due to his defec- 
tive eyesight. He had resorted to all sorts of expedients to 
appear to keep up with his fellows until, failing, he had be- 
come careless and desperate. His sense of honor had been 
lost by the cheating and lying to which he had been com- 
pelled to resort to keep up the deception. I am told by the 
medical inspector that had an appropriate operation upon 
his eyes been performed at the proper time he would un- 
doubtedly have possessed normal eyesight. 


To defective hearing, due in some cases to neglected ade- 
noid growths and in others to causes that required timely 
medical treatment which was not given, may be attributed, 
also, the backwardness and viciousness of many boys in the 
ungraded schools. Lack of proper nutrition, the cigarette 
habit—even the alcohol habit—are common causes for the 
backwardness and incorrigibility witnessed in so many boys. 

To stay this evil radical means are necessary. First, 
greater attention must be given to the early discovery of 
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mental or physical defects of children in order that those 
who are afflicted may be as early in life as possible put under 
appropriate treatment. By this means many may be saved 
from becoming later candidates for the ungraded, or dis- 
ciplinary, schools. Children that are mentally defective 
should be segregated into special classes, consisting of a 
few pupils only, and put as soon as possible under the charge 
of specially trained teachers. This will reduce greatly the 
number of candidates for the ungraded schools. And lastly, 
the ungraded schools must be planned, built, equipped and 
officered so as to furnish the best possible remedial means 
and agencies to train, and if possible to cure, the truant and 
incorrigible cases for which no other provision has been 
made. 


Corporal punishment has been abolished in the State of 
New Jersey. This has led to the substitution of other 
means for correction and coercion. The ungraded school 
is one of the immediate means. It is a vast advance, in my 
Opinion, over the system of indiscriminate, or discriminate, 
flogging of the old-time schools. It is the next step to be 
taken after the customary means of persuasion, including 
that of parental influence and restraint, fail to be effective. 

The ungraded schools are day schools only; the boys live 
at home. Parental care and oversight co-operate with the 
effort of the teacher, to save the boy while still remaining 
under the family roof. Failing to reform the lad in the 
ungraded school, the next step is to commit him to the City 
Home. Here he is under the exclusive restraint and tuition 
of others. He has now been taken from his home, put into 
an institution and, until paroled and sent back, remains the 
ward of the city. Society for its own protection assumes 
the parental function of sole and complete guardianship of 
the embryo citizen. 


Beyond the City Home is the State Reform School, which 
takes only those who have committed some crime or mis- 
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demeanor, and which seeks by benevolent means to reform 
those committed to its care. And beyond the State Reform 
School are the jail and prison. All these reform agencies are 
costly to the individual, the community and the State. All 
seem to be necessary in our present stage of civilization and 
of government. It cannot be too strongly presented nor too 
often urged upon the attention of citizens and taxpayers that 
the sooner the remedial process is undertaken, the more suc- 
cessful it is likely to be, and the less expensive to the in- 
dividual and to the State. 


Upon these grounds I again urge, as in previous years, 
that suitable buildings for truants and incorrigibles be 
erected in our city. The unsuitableness of our present 
buildings and grounds has been pointed out again and again. 
The location, size, character, equipment and cost of suit- 
able buildings have also been discussed at length in previous 
reports. 


May I not urge you to investigate the condition and needs 
of this department of our school work and to provide as 
soon as possible for its appropriate performance? 


CITY HOME AT VERONA. 


In the foregoing discussfon of ungraded schools, allusion 
has been made to the city institution for incorrigible boys 
maintained at Verona. Although intimately related to the 
public schools, the City Home is not under the charge and 
control of the Board of Education, but of a board of seven 
trustees, two of whom are appointed by the Common Coun- 
cil for a term of one year and four elected at large for a 
term of two years; the Mayor is an ex-officio member. This 
institution, which is located beyond the city lines in Verona, 
consists of a farm of one hundred twenty-five acres, upon 
which have been erected ten buildings. Both land and 
buildings are admirably adapted to the use of the City 
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Home. All things considered, it compares favorably with 
the best institutions of the kind in the country. The City 
Home is now in charge of Mr. Carl Heller as principal, 
whose administration has been most successful. The aver- 
age number of boys enrolled during the year 1907 was 150. 
Boys are sent to the City Home only upon commitment 
by the Judge of the Police Court, or by action of the trus- 
tees. As a matter of fact, few are committed except upon 
recommendation and advice of the Director of Compulsory 
Education, connected with the city school department. By 
this means, the co-operation necessary for the efficient man- 
agement and control of both City Home and public schools 
of the city, is secured. 


In the report of the Director of Compulsory Education, 
Mr. Charles A. MacCall, will be found a statement of the 
number of committals to the City Home which have been 
recommended and secured by him during the year of this 
report. 


REVISED SALARY SCHEDULE. 


Early in the year the Committee on Teachers, through a 
special sub-committee for the purpose took up the question 
of revising the schedule of teachers’ salaries. This sched- 
ule had been last revised in 1906; but the revision of that 
date consisted chiefly in raising the minimum salary and in 
increasing the maximum; it provided no immediate increase 
for the majority of teachers who came between these ex- 
tremes. It did, however, raise the salaries of teachers in 
certain promotion positions; but, generally speaking, the 
amount of money appropriated was inadequate to make up 
a complete and satisfactory salary schedule. 

The sub-committee referred to above, gave the subject 
much time and a great deal of careful investigation. The 
result was that its report was finally approved by the Com- 
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mittee on Teachers, and by the Board, with practical una- 
nimity. It has given quite general satisfaction among 
teachers. The Committee hoped to be able to give a consid- 
erable increase to those who had been longest in the service, 
by placing them upon the maximum for their grade. This, 
however, was found to be impracticable because of insuf- 
ficiency of the appropriation. The schedule finally adopted 
was based upon the following principles: 


(1) That the minimum salary should be high enough to 
enable Newark to compete advantageously with other cities 
in securing the best graduates of normal schools. Difficulty 
had often been encountered in securing the most desirable 
candidates at the salary paid beginners, namely, $520 for the. 
first year. Normal school graduates could often better 
afford to teach at home, where board perhaps was relatively 
cheap, than to come to Newark, where the cost of living was 
considerably higher. 


(2) That the maximum salary in all grades should be 
high enough to meet the competition of other cities and 
especially of New York. As might be expected, our chief 
competitor is the city of New York, whose salary schedules 
are the highest of any in the country, if not in the world. 
To compete at all advantageously with New York we are 
compelled to approximate’ its salary standards. If Newark 
were five hundred miles, or even one hundred miles, 
away from New York the competition of that city would 
be much less keenly felt; but so near New York are we that 
our teachers are liable to leave at any time to find more 
lucrative positions in the schools of the greater city. They 
may teach in New York and live at home in Newark. That 
we have not suffered more than we have from this compe- 
tition is due to the fact that our Board has taken the 
proper, and in fact, the only course to meet it successfully, 
namely, to raise salaries. ‘The actual cost of living in New- 
ark is nearly as great as in New York; hence the salaries 
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paid in Newark should be nearly as high as those paid in 
New York. We have been protected heretofore because, 
until the maximum is reached by our teachers, nothing 
would be gained by going to New York. As soon, how- 
ever, as our teachers come to believe that the maximum in 
Newark is reached, they will be tempted, many of them at 
least, to secure positions in New York. 


(3) That all teachers should receive at once some in- 
crease of salary as a partial offset to increased cost of liv- 
ing, and as proof of the appreciation, confidence and good 
will of the Board. This last named increase, although large 
in the aggregate, amounted to little individually considered ; 
on the whole, however, it had the effect intended, namely, 
of showing the rank and file whom an increase in maximum 
would not in most cases reach in some years to come, that 
their work was appreciated by the Board. 


(4) That the salaries paid in “promotion” schedules 
should be large enough to encourage a fair competition 
among teachers to prepare for, and to take, the necessary 
examinations for “promotion” license. 


(5) That no deserving teacher, principal, or school of- 
ficer should fail to be included in the general increase. 


Ordinarily much difficulty is experienced subsequent to 
the adoption of a salary schedule, in adjusting inequalities 
that arise from the necessity of making schedules general in 
nature and of universal application. The sub-committee, 
as well as the Committee on Teachers as a whole, deserves to 
be congratulated because of the few alleged inequalities or 
injustices. It cannot be expected that all will view alike the 
questions of justice and of injustice involved in so com- 
plicated a problem as that of revising salary schedules. 
Since, however, one of the prime purposes of a salary re- 
vision is to satisfy teachers, any close approximation to it 
may be regarded as particularly gratifying. 
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The salary schedules as revised will be found elsewhere in 
this report. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT KENNEDY. 


For some time it has been felt that the schools were suf- 
fering through the need of additional supervision. Until 
two years ago the schools were being supervised by As- 
sistant Superintendent Corson and by two general super- 
visors, Miss Louise Connolly and Miss Margaret McClos- 
key. Miss Connolly resigned in September, 1905, to be- 
come city superintendent of schools of Summit, N. J. Her 
resignation compelled a readjustment of the supervisory 
work, throwing a great additional burden upon the shoulders 
of Mr. Corson and Miss McCloskey. It was soon found 
to be quite impossible for Mr. Corson and Miss McCloskey 
to cover the entire field of supervising properly some 1,200 
principals and teachers. It was, therefore, the unanimous 
opinion of the Committee on Teachers, when the matter was 
brought by me finally to their attention, that another assistant 
city superintendent should be appointed at once. I nomi- 
nated, therefore, Mr. J. Wilmer Kennedy, principal of the 
Miller Street day school and of the Central evening high 
school. This nomination rhet the unanimous approval of the 
Committee on Teachers and Mr. Kennedy was appointed 
assistant city superintendent at the August meeting of the 
Board. 


Of Mr. Kennedy’s experience, character and fitness for 
this important position I cannot speak in too high praise. He 
possesses in an unusual degree the qualifications of an ef- 
ficient school executive. He has had the necessary experi- 
ence in all lines of school work. He is able, honest, and 
fearless. He is conscientious in all that he does. No per- 
sonal advantage would lead him to make a recommendation 
against his conscience or his judgment of what is best for 
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the schools. He is a student of education, a natural leader, 
a wise counsellor. He is above all, a big, noble hearted 
man. He will be a great power in guiding and moulding 
aright the schools of the city of Newark. 


NUMBER OF ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS NEEDED. 


The generally accepted theory of supervision is that a 
thoroughly competent principal, if allowed a clerk, can 
supervise successfully a school of forty teachers. To at- 
tempt to supervise a larger number his class room visits be- 
come too infrequent to secure the best results. It is the gen- 
erally accepted belief, also, that a thoroughly competent as- 
sistant superintendent can supervise, say four hundred 
teachers, or ten large schools; this number will permit him 
to visit them often enough to become thoroughly familiar 
with the work done; and hence competent to advise with 
principals and with the City Superintendent for the best in- 
terests of the schools. At the present time we have between 
1,200 and 1,300 principals and teachers employed in the 
schools; hence each of the assistant superintendents will 
have to supervise about six hundred teachers; or, with the 
help of one general supervisor, Miss McCloskey, four hun- 
dred to five hundred each. 


ASSIGNMENT OF DISTRICTS. 


In order that supervision by the assistant superintendents 
might be centralized and localized as much as possible, the 
city has been divided temporarily into two districts; one 
designated as the North District and the other, the South 
District. This arrangement gives both assistant superin- 
tendents about an equal number of schools and of teachers 
to supervise. To Mr. Corson was assigned temporarily 
the North District and to Mr. Kennedy, the South District. 
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It will be the duty of assistant superintendents to visit reg- 
ularly all the schools in their respective districts as fre- 
quently as possible and to advise with principals as to their 
needs; to visit class rooms daily for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the work done by pupils and to counsel with teachers as 
to matters of government, discipline, methods, and course 
of study; to inspect buildings, courts, and yards, to see that 
all are kept in a sanitary and proper condition; to report to 
the City Superintendent any conditions unfavorable to the 
best interests of the schools and to aid him in every way pos- 
sible to carry out the rules and regulations of the Board of 
Education. : 
Assistant superintendents are expected to hold frequent 
conferences with the teachers of a single school, or of a 
group of schools, for the purpose of discussing the new 
problems that arise in instruction and discipline. This part 
of an assistant superintendent’s work is most important. 
Visiting, as he necessarily does in the daily performance of 
his duties, so many class rooms, he becomes familiar with 
the best thought and the best practice of the best teachers. 
Being in charge of four hundred or more teachers his op- 
portunities for observation are ten times as great as are 
those of a principal who has charge of but forty teachers. 
The assistant superintendent is presumed, moreover, to be a 
student and specialist in education. It is further expected 
of an assistant superintendent that he do not confine his 
study and observation to the schools of his own district; but, 
that he keep himself thoroughly informed as to the best edu- 
cational thought and practice of the times. If he should fail 
to do this, he would fail in one of his most important func- 
tions which is to be an educational leader, a beacon light, so 
to speak, to his principals and teachers, guiding them to the 
higher realms of educational thought and achievement. 
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NECESSITY FOR A STRONG EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT TO ADMIN- 
ISTER THE AFFAIRS OF THE SCHOOLS. 


During the past ten to fifteen years many improvements 
have been made throughout the country in school organiza- 
tion and in school administration. Small school boards con- 
sisting of able men, both business and professional, have suc- 
ceeded large, unwieldy bodies. The committee system of 
administering the affairs of the schools, even with its pat- 
ronage and other objectionable features removed, was found 
to be unbusinesslike and not in the interests of efficiency 
and economy of administration. The people awoke at last 
to the sensible business proposition that the schools should 
be directly administered by those whose training and ex- 
perience enabled them to administer them properly, that is, 
by paid agents—experts—and that the function of a board 
of education was not to administer the schools, but to see 
that they were properly administered. The general accept- 
ance of this doctrine has worked a revolution in the admin- 
istration of the schools of many of the leading cities of the 
United States. 


President Eliot stated recently that the schools of the city 
of Boston had made more progress in the last two years 
under the above general policy than in the twenty years pre- 
ceding. Similar reports of remarkable progress come 
from other cities, as St. Louis, Baltimore, etc. The fail- 
ure until now on the part of the general public to rec- 
ognize that administrative powers should be exercised 
only by those whose experience and training qualify them 
to exercise such powers, has been the chief obstacle in the 
path of progress. So simple a thing as that of drawing the 
line between the powers and duties of a board of educa- 
tion and of the superintendent of schools and assistant sup- 
erintendent of schools, is the difference between twenty 
years progress and two years’ progress as stated by President 
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Eliot. This may have been a rhetorical exaggeration, but 
the truth it emphasizes is of great present importance. It 
consists in the fact, which will bear frequent repetition, that 
the schools of Boston are now actually administered by a city 
superintendent and four assistant superintendents. Its board 
of education consists of five members only, and sits as 
a committee of the whole. It is a governing and super- 
vising body. Its position is much stronger than formerly, 
when through its committees it sought to control the execu- 
tive heads in the immediate and specific performance of their 
duties. The present board of five outlines the general pol- 
icies and directs in what manner these shall be carried out; 
but the actual carrying out of the policies of the board, en- 
tailing, as it must in most cases, much individual discretion, 
is left in the hands of the board’s executive heads. So far 
from weakening the power and authority of a member of 
the board, it strengthens both. The board member is now 
free to criticize the executive head for any mistake or fail- 
ure; he would not be free so to criticize, if the executive 
head had no discretion in a matter but was acting under the 
direction of a committee or of an individual member of the 
board. By reducing the size of school boards the necessity 
has been created for a carefully organized and thoroughly 
efficient system of executive heads. I consider myself for- 
tunate that I began some years ago to anticipate the trend 
of public school development on its administrative side by 
organizing a satisfactory executive department which I be- 
lieve everything considered is to-day equal to the best to be 
found in any city of the country. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


The city board of examiners consists at the present time 
of seven members; the city superintendent of schools ex 
officio, the two assistant city superintendents, the supervisor 
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of primary grades and kindergartens, the principal of the 
high school, the principal of the normal and training school, 
and the supervisor of evening schools. 

This board is a statutory board whose general duties are 
determined by law and by the rules and regulations of the 
State Board of Education. The sole duty of this board as 
contemplated by law is the examining and licensing of 
teachers. It was never contemplated by law that this board 
should be called upon to perform other duties, such as pass- 
ing upon the merits of text books, etc. 


Two years ago, however, the Committee on Text Books 
and Educational Supplies of the local Board of Education 
adopted a resolution requiring the reference to the board of 
examiners of all text books, maps, globes, charts, etc., prior 
to their being placed upon the supply list. The object of this 
resolution was two fold: (1) That the committee of the 
Board of Education charged with the consideration of text 
books, etc., might have a representative body of educational 
experts to examine into such matters and to advise thereon; 
and (2) that the city superintendent, who had previously 
been burdened with this duty, might be in a measure re- 
lieved therefrom—the burden and responsibility being divid- 
ed as aforesaid. 


It should be observed that no action was ever taken by the 
Board of Education itself toward imposing this new duty 
upon the board of examiners; and that it was, therefore, by 
courtesy and not by legal requirement that the board of 
sxaminers performed this work. There developed during 
the year a situation that makes it now desirable in my opin- 
ion to amend the rules and regulations of the Board in such 
a manner as to clearly define the powers and duties of the 
board of examiners in relation to the matter of text book 
adoptions. 


For the purpose of aiding the board to formulate such 
rules, I beg to submit the following statement of the general 
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principles involved: (1) ‘The board of examiners is by law 
exclusively a board for the examining and licensing of 
teachers. Under such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the local Board of Education, its powers are final 
in this matter. The certificates granted by this board are re- 
vocable only by the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for cause, from whose decision an appeal can be had to 
the State Board of Education. The point is this: that the 
licensing power is a State power and not a power held by a 
local board of education, except in so far as the latter may 
make rules and regulations (not in conflict with law and 
the rules and regulations adopted by the State Board of 
Education) to govern the board of examiners. Only those 
licensed by the local board of examiners are eligible for ap- 
pointment as teachers in the schools of Newark. Although 
created by the local Board of Education and subject to its 
rules and regulations, when the same are not in conflict as 
above with those of the State Board of Education, its deci- 
sions are not alterable by the local Board of Education, but 
only by the State Superintendent, whose decisions are sub- 
ject to appeal as aforesaid. 


This method of selecting teachers is in accord with the 
general plan of the civil service systems in vogue in muni- 
cipal, State and National departments, the chief feature of 
which is that those who examine candidates and make up the 
eligible lists, should not be those who exercise the power of 
appointment. Were it otherwise, a civil service system, in- 
stead of affording protection from the evils of favoritism 
and of the corrupt exercise of the appointing power, would 
increase those evils by giving faithless or corrupt officials 
a means of legalizing their acts or of escaping individual 
responsibility. The complete separation of the appointing 
power from the licensing power is, therefore, a sine qua non 
in the selection of teachers. | 


As a corollary to the foregoing, there should be a like 
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separation of powers and functions in order that text books 
and supplies may be selected impartially. The “eligible list” 
of text books, just as the “eligible list’’ of teachers, should 
‘be prepared by those who have no power in the first instance 
of purchase, and in the second of appointment. Both the 
examining of teachers and the examining of text books are 
appropriate functions of experts only. As a general rule, 
it is more difficult to select a superior text book than to 
select a superior teacher. A board constituted of laymen 
only might be able in most cases to select a good teacher 
upon testimonials submitted and after a brief oral examin- 
ation as to personality and general fitness; and in a majority 
of cases such lay board would be reasonably correct in its 
findings. But in the case of selecting a text book, there is 
often a wide divergence of individual opinion. If unanimity 
is reached it is only after considering the adaptability of the 
book to the needs of a particular school system and course 
of study. It follows that one who as superintendent, prin- 
cipal, or teacher is familiar with the conditions and needs 
of the schools can be trusted to make the wisest selection. 
Admitting that the selection of a text book is more difficult 
and technical than the selection of a teacher, then it is, a 
fortiori, more necessary that text books should be selected 
by competent experts than that teachers should be so se- 
lected. 


(2) To avoid a conflict of the appointing powers with 
the licensing (selecting) powers, careful rules and regula- 
tions defining the powers and duties of each, should be pre- 
pared and adopted by the Board. 


The history of American school systems shows that more 
friction, misunderstanding, and unfavorable public criticism 
arise from the want of a rational plan in the listing of text 
bocks than from all other causes put together. Although 
our annual expendture for books, etc., is only about $50,- 
000, as against $1,250,000 for the salaries of teachers, it 
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causes ten times the annoyance and dissatisfaction. This is 
because our rules with reference to the licensing and selec- 
tion of teachers have been well thought out and a remedy 
provided. Formerly, say ten or more years ago, when the 
powers and duties of board, superintendent, and board of 
examiners were less clearly defined in respect to the licens- 
ing and appointing of teachers, matters were in a condition 
of more or less confusion. It was then a common experi- 
ence in many cities to hear of alleged favoritism, bribery, 
etc., in the selection and appointment of teachers. For some 
years little or no criticism of this kind has been heard. This 
is due to the fact that appropriate rules and regulations have 
been worked out and put in practice. 


In order, therefore, to secure the same honesty and effi- 
ciency in respect to the selection of text books, similar regu- 
lations should be enacted. The principle involved is the 
same in both cases, namely, that those who are entrusted 
with the purchase of text books should not be entrusted 
with deciding upon their merits and adaptability. The lat- 
ter function should be exercised independently by an in- 
dividual, committee, or board other than the purchasing 
board. 


This argument is sometimes heard even now: the Board 
of Education has been charged by the people to administer 
its school affairs; the selection of teachers is one of the most 
important, if not the most important matter under its 
charge; hence the Board of Education would be recreant to 
its trust if it failed to exercise its power to select teachers. 
The sophistry lies in the word select. Whether to select 
from all candidates indiscriminately, or from candidates only 
whose qualifications have first been put to the test by means 
of an appropriate examination by a competent licensing 
board, is the real question at issue. The good of the service 
requires that the Board of Education should limit the field 
of its activity to establishing rules that prescribe the quali- 
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fications of candidates, and the mode of their examination; 
and that it should limit its power of appointment to those 
only who have met successfully these prescribed qualifica- 
tions and tests. This view of a board of education’s 
powers and duties has been generally accepted and put into 
practice throughout the country. 

The practice now commonly in vogue in cities is this: 


1. Candidates are examined and licensed by a competent 
board of educational experts, who prepare eligible lists of 
approved candidates. 

2. The chief executive officer of the board, to wit, the 
city superintendent, nominates to the Board of Education 
from this list in accordance with rules prescribed by the 
board. 

3. The Board of Education appoints, or refuses to ap- 
point, from the nominations so made by its chief executive 
officer. 


It will be seen that the power of the board is paramount, 
as it should be, at all stages: 


1. It appoints the Board of Examiners, and makes ites 
not in conflict with law, for their guidance, 

2. It directs the City Superintendent by general rules 
and regulations as to how nominations shall be made:— 
not what persons shall be nominated, but in accordance with 
what rules any person shall be nominated. 

3. The Board of Education, itself, actually appoints, but 
in accordance with its own rules and regulations. 

The value and importance of the foregoing method may 
be summed up as follows: It substitutes an orderly and im- 
personal mode of selection for an unregulated and personal 
mode. Without rules to govern the matter, individual mem- 
bers of the board, in days gone by, were able to attain, often 
at the expense of the schools, private and personal ends 
incompatible with the best interests of the schools. Under 
the system above outlined the board acts as a unit in mak- 
ing appointments; its decisions are impersonal, since rarely 
can a single member of the board influence the board as a 
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whole, in a purely personal and selfish matter, such as the 
selection of a friend to fill a vacancy. 

In line with the foregoing, I would recommend that our 
rules and regulations be so amended that the city board of 
examiners be required to report to the Board of Education, 
from time to time as directed, upon the merits of text books 
and supplies submitted to it by the board or any of its 
committees; also, upon the adaptation of such text books, 
etc., to the course of study; and that no text books, chart, 
globe, map, etc., shall be placed upon the approved list ex- 
cept upon favorable recommendation by said board of ex- 
aminers; or, if without such favorable recommendation, 
only by a two-thirds or three-fourths vote of the Board of 
Education. I am convinced that in no other way will this 
much vexed question be satisfactorily and permanently set- 
tled. 


It seems unnecessary for me to state here why the ques- 
tion of selecting suitable text books is one of such universal 
annoyance except to say that the business methods of text 
book publishers are not unlike the business methods em- 
ployed by other commercial interests. Complaint concern- 
ing these methods is louder and more insistent as regards 
boards of education than other boards, because the schools 
are closer to the hearts of the people than are other depart- 
ments of the public service. " Anything that savors of favor- 
itism, or of dishonesty is especially reprehensible when asso- 
ciated with the administration of the schools. The schools 
should be nurseries of virtue as well as of intelligence. 


Since writing the foregoing the Board has added two 
new members to the board of examiners, Mr. Frank H. 
Sommers, formerly a member of the Board, and Mr. John 
Cotton Dana, Librarian of the Free Public Library. Both of 
these gentlemen bring to the board of examiners large ex- 
perience in educational matters and a high degree of culture 
and scholarship 
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EXAMINERS. 


The following data show the amount of work done by 
the board of examiners during the past year: 


NUMBER OF EXAMINATIONS HELD BY THE BOARD OF 


VES AES 0 A a For office clerkship. 

Beret 25,020, and 27. “all grades. 

MME Cea poi'sliak csny's /orie yo 0hino overs “promotion (special). 
CLES UI = es ERAS oe nae OS ‘manual training. 

MCrRCMRIE eS Cre Get Levy .cieis;e, 2,050 “high school. 

TLD NN ag Se enna ae “asst. director of phys. train. 
maeist 20,27, and 28...... “all grades. 

Ss re “elementary cert’s (spec). 
Bee eC TAM ee, Fecss os ‘promotion (special). 


December 26, 27, and 28... “ all grades. 
It will be seen by the above that examinations were held 


upon fourteen (14) different dates. Besides the above ex- 
aminations, thirty-three (33) meetings of the Board were 
held during the year for the purpose of oral examinations of 
candidates, consideration of text books, and for the trans- 
action of general business. 


WHOLE NUMBER OF DIFFERENT PERSONS EXAMINED. 


(Written Examinations. ) 


ECT ete cS hatte Pe 43 

AVVO Clemence ert 166 

Lota lia geseeytaelos 209 
Bate Tadescertiticate ms wah. ..s). bs oy Oree ese 78 
Bee nitideroarten  certilicate tame eh exe oars 3 
“grammar first assistant’s certificate. .... 30 
“primary head assistant’s certificate.... 26 
eemprincipal’s certificate =. ./5.5 dAbet. ta sanele 18 
Sumioieschool'certificate. 3.002... ten ee 26 
ee maniualitrainine certificate, ....2..84, 6 II 
“assistant director of physical training... 5 
POLLIGHMICLOVES NID) C8 Were cnscscatoparets aitas isha « 12 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS EXAMINED IN DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. 


FALrIthmetit 2 ojo ese ee ede nat ot ha oe eee ee 
Algebra “elementary 2 secs ace se ue ces 
Algebras (advanced tiers favs. A: ares noes conte rare 
English language and grammar .....0......02.. 
English language and grammar (office clerkship) 
English languagejand literature © 2.52.0 1.27.%%.. 
Readingvandslitceatirewsict: :7auics Giutek ieee 
Modern English and American literature........ 
Titerattire <(higinyrys ATG oc. teri etecccterere | 
Bene ish yr ih) MOS Aen eee te eee eee 
RiefOric 2.5 S40 Pea | eee ca ede ei ae ee 
Rhétoric and pratimart(high ys 2d ovat thee eaters 
United States history ).......... CASE Oe ediudeme 
Genetal, historys2): Ge ik 2 ees kh ap tate an Ce en 
Greoe ra phys) GCs Ea 0s RCPS Tee Pa tence ears arees 
Physiologywand hygiene neces i ore ct wes dats 
Drawing, (elementary. iain. ihe kites esce ty eee 
Drawing (advanced) nae eee ee ee ee 
Music e(Celementary ) cian: stiabtslsre sot ohana area 
Music Aladvarced Yecca sce. pase scare) cert hee ttea tree 
Psychology ; (elementary) ism. tie diet ie ree 
Psychology (advanced) isa wringer kh nota ae 
Theory and practice of teaching (elementary). . 
Theory and practice of teaching (advanced)...... 
History of education (elementary).............. 
History\of education’ (advanced). separ. wees 
School managemient ............c. sees eee snes 
Theory and practice of kindergarten (elementary). 
Theory of kindergarten (advanced) ............ 
Principles and practice of kindergarten (advanced) 
Mantalstrainine «(principal jie se. 2 ae eee 
Mandal training see gyi Bet See ee ee ern 
Theory and practice of teaching in primary grades 
science and art ofsteaching 4 -daucweneny yy re teeta 
Physical ‘training «canary eee aster aes gene 
Stenography and typewriting Conic clerkship) .. 
Physical: geopraphys Oa a nese ae aoe 
Rotany 7) oniech 230 ira aie eae CSA RAE Reto gra? 
AStronotiii i api5%eis gn ile su eettben alate a ee a ee 
GeolOgy i, Ghits, cpstan eh ors Bea needs eee 
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DMRIC RUMBA Tet ait < cote sco eel ents Sie sae Sais. es aioe es I 
Pare eure Ceres MA Tt oe ey set ere ares I 
Total number of papers examined .......... 758 


APPLICATIONS FOR INDORSEMENT OF DIPLOMAS. 


Considered. Approved. Rejected. Incomplete. 
Ta a 265 127 125 13 
Kindergarten ..... 60 36 16 8 
Grammar vice prin- 

“STEED cee I I 
Primary vice prin- 

“eFC PAE lee eee 2 2 ae Fe 
Evening school.... 49 43 3 5 
Piayetound........ 43 42 I 

Bota hie. 423.420 251 145 26 
Total, 1906... 618 302 290 26 
PeeteASe. 5) ;.. 198 51 145 
CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 
Be euetions Pease neat Total, 
DePeme CAGNOT! oS Pie sie ahs of aio a ate 22 119 Road 
© EE Yo Fs fea gi 5 3 6 9 
Primary head assistant ........ 8 foc 8 
Piavary vice principal”. 2.27... A 4 4 
Grammar first assistant ....... 18 ee 18 
Grammar vice principal ....... a I I 
MRMEC ETNA Poteet at, 632s bole wis hiv Lal's. 00 4 4 
PAT AININ Ss tae score 8 I ou 
eEPtes A GAINIUO oo ann es ces oe I I 
High school—French ......... 5 ie 
High school—English ......... 9 bate 9 
PSV OIE IECNOO! i212 recieve bites ie Ar 32 32 
Evening school—sewing ...... oe 6 6 
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Evening school—cooking...... 
BIAVOTOUNG bate eigen terete. 
DOtalt st thomereer ea at 
Ota Le OOO Mae tare near 83 
TnereasaMyn owe cele ae ee GE 
Decreases Msi a 8 
Number of certificates renewed: 
Gradetteacher 4.34. ote 
High school—English ........... 
Totalsk iene se eee 


5 5 

42 42 

215 286 

162 245 

53 4I 
<tete ty tot 
Rp Li 
RS, 


APPLICATIONS FOR CERTIFICATES DENIED OR STILL UNDER 


CONSIDERATION. 
Denied. 

(GSradenk eee ie ec amiens I2 
Kinderganteneemetok: ase snes I 
Primaryshedduaesistantinwas si ei 
Grammar first assistant ....... I 
Eveninerschooliee, ver tacne tate 
Maritialstrainmions antes neve a 
Physicalitraminom, tee 
Principal 2 ear ee oe eee oe 
Playsround eek: scene I 
High school—French ...-.... I 

Total ac eta tay ene aa 19 


Under 
Consideration. 


16 


YObvoweONbop- 


FILLING VACANCIES IN THE TEACHING CORPS. 


The need of a constant source of supply of trained and 
experienced teachers has been felt never so strongly be- 
fore as during the present year. As for several preced- 
ing years the June graduates of the Normal and Training 
School were all required at the opening of the fall term of 
school. In addition to this number, there were added in 
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September, 1907, twenty-two (22) teachers obtained from 
sources outside of Newark. Fifteen of this latter class 
were engaged in June to begin work in September, thereby 
anticipating in a measure the demand likely to be made 
at the opening of the schools in the fall. This provision 
of what is reasonably sure to happen every fall, warrants 
the engagement another year of a still larger number some 
months ahead of the actual demand. At least twenty 
teachers should be secured, if possible, the coming June, 
although the graduating class from the local Normal and 
Training School bids fair to number considerably more 
than have the June classes of preceding years. The month 
of June is the most favorable month of the year in which 
to secure a supply-.of good teachers, because it is in this 
month that large numbers are being graduated from State 
normal schools. It is the time of the year, also, in which 
teachers who desire a change of position, are looking 
about for employment elsewhere. Vacancies in September 
and in October are particularly hard to fill since the best 
teachers have then found positions in other cities and as a 
result either cannot be released, or do not wish to be re- 
leased. Apropos of this subject is the recommendation made 
elsewhere in discussing the condition and needs of the Nor- 
mal and Training School, to wit, that it may be found ex- 
- pedient to remit the payment of tuition of non-resident pupils 
in the normal school on their agreement when entering to 
teach for at least one or two years in the Newark schools. 
The money derived from tuition, namely, $75 per annum, 
could be put to no better use than to bind graduates to serve 
as teachers in our schools. The State normal schools exact 
no tuition. The State derives its benefit in the enlarged sup- 
ply of properly trained teachers at command. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the remission of tuition is quite as important 
and fully as justifiable on grounds of public expediency 
in the one case as the other; provided it results in giving us 
a larger source of supply for filling the ranks of our teach- 
ing corps. 
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In some cities it is the practice to require all teachers, 
whatever their experience or professional training, to take a 
written examination prior to licensing and appointment. It 
has seemed advisable under all the circumstances not to 
require a written examination in cases where the candi- 
date had received a diploma from an approved high school 
and a diploma, also, from an approved normal school, re- 
quiring not less than two years for graduation. Such is 
the general dislike on the part of teachers to take a written 
examination, especially after being out of school for a few 
years, that to insist upon such examination bars a great 
many of the best teachers from applying. The chief object of 
a written examination such as is usually given in most 
cities for a lowest grade license, is to bar out the unqualified 
and to restrict the list of candidates in an impartial and easily 
definable manner. ‘That some of the best teachers are not 
always secured in this manner is well known to every one. 
I believe that our method, which depends, in the case of 
outside teachers, upon testimonials as to previous experience 
and a careful oral examination to determine personality and 
fitness, is fully as safe and generally far more discriminat- 
ing than that which bases a license in whole or in part upon 
a written examination; but only when a candidate’s scholar- 
ship is duly attested by a diploma from a high school, 
and a diploma from an’ approved normal school. The 
practical result with us has been that we have at all our 
oral examinations a fairly good supply of well qualified 
candidates. The one noticeable fact, however, is that we 
have never been able to create a sufficiently numerous eligi- 
ble list to last us more than two or three months at a time. 
Upon the average, the board of examiners has been com- 
pelled to give oral examinations of candidates as often as 
once in six weeks throughout the entire year. 


The raising of the minimum and of the maximum salary 
schedules for grade teachers has helped us not a little to 
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secure a better class of candidates. This schedule is about 
upon a level with that of our nearest large competitor, to 
wit, Jersey City, and is about 10% to 20% below that of 
New York. The difference in cost of living in New York, 
combined with the dislike of many teachers to living in the 
larger city, has enabled us to compete on fair terms with 
the New York schools. There is the added advantage 
to us that New York has continued to insist upon a written 
examination for all candidates, although at times compelled 
to license and appoint teachers who failed to secure the 
ordinarily required 75% upon examination. Should the 
New York board of education adopt our practice of ex- 
empting from written examination properly attested candi- 
dates—that is, those whose scholarship is duly attested by a 
high school diploma, and whose professional ability is at- 
tested by a normal school diploma, I am of the opinion that 
it would make it much harder for us to compete successfully 
with the salary differential in New York’s favor. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Below is given the number of new appointments made 
during the calendar year (January Ist, 1907, to December 
3Ist, 1907), their grade, and the institutions where can- 
didates were professionally trained: 

Of principals: 


Normal school graduate, by examination............ I 
Of grade teachers: 

Memarmactty notinal craduatés.. <2. 2. ec ee ise om 4I 
New Jersey State normal graduates................ 31 
Syeeerecitate normal) praduates. =. )2 2.40. sis jb 8 eee 34 
College graduates, by examination.................. 7 
Non-graduates, by examination.................... 12 

DE a ant Sen 2 era aA iy tee hints eves’ RAE E 


Of kindergarten teachers: 
Newatk; city normal; praduates. 3... 00 fs. ee 9 
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New Jersey State otmal! oraduates./... 0. seins ee 


I 
Other! normal sgraduates 2 vir. Mow ee eee neces 2 
Non-graduates, by examination...... CaS e eee I 
DT Ota i ietalerste ar oven c caccobieinva sac tvaaet Rete, Ole hae 13 
Of high school teachers: 
College’ cradtrates;*by examination. ys s.es ts es ete 3 
Of assistant director of physical training: 
Normal: craduate;“by. ‘examination: sr erin. owas cee I 
Of clerks: 
Normal schoolreradtiates 10.2 i ccs sc eevee ane 2 
Whole number of new appointments.......... 145 


Promotions under our system are given only to those 
who have duly qualified by obtaining the necessary license 
of the board of examiners. Eligible lists are created of 
holders of the following licenses: 


Primary Head Assistant. 
Primary Vice Principal. 
Grammar Head Assistant. 
Grammar First Assistant.. 
Grammar Vice Principal. 


To be placed upon any of the foregoing eligible lists, 
certain requirements are provided as given under the 
rules and regulations of the Board of Education. In all 
cases a written examination is required together with a 
report of class room efficiency. None are eligible to be 
placed in any of these lists until after one year’s 
satisfactory service in the schools of Newark. None 
of these lists are numerically arranged. In making his 
nomination to fill a vacancy, the City Superintendent is 
obliged to observe the rules of the Board which require 
preference to be given to the candidate who, in his judg- 
ment, stands highest in respect to experience, merit and 
fitness. Although the operation of this rule places great 
responsibility upon the City Superintendent, still, its ac- 
tual operation has been generally acceptable to teachers seek- 
ing promotion. I am of the opinion, however, that sooner or 
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later it will be found desirable to establish numerically 
arranged lists of eligible candidates and to limit the nom- 
inating power to one of, say, the highest three on the list. 
This suggestion has been made annually for five years or 
more last past, with the expectation that the teachers in- 
terested would request eligible lists to be so made; but, so 
far as known, the suggestion has failed to elicit any re- 
sponse from those most interested. This goes to show 
that candidates are fairly well satisfied with the rule as it is. 

The following statement gives the number of promotions 
to higher positions made throughout the year: 


MT LS he My otis tds Ok ORS. Olek les wae we 
MR ETAT VICE KDEINCING We oy wh edo ay tips ees =, 48 ceed coal 
Re MeA GETS ASSIStAlt Pag eg ils aie ial oe nea he s,s hie 
Reem ENC A ACSISLANE oto o alesaleswic a «Shia is «aot ee! 6s 
MUR VIGCE. DUINCIDAL hws ea ee wa ds oases ss 9s 
IEC ACU ASSIStAN Cie si siafars + 2 loses wae wn r'p case o> I 
RR IY UTITECLT CaS ter ays aerate Rane alone akacs 
ma ialmine department © 21./. OF cicle Fave oenh rave 
eecmmrcookineg department 5 .5.ccni ss isa seinst’s wate 


a 
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TRANSFERS OF TEACHERS. 


On receiving written applications from teachers for trans- 
fer to other schools the same are entered upon a list under 
the proper date, and consideration given as vacancies occur 
from time to time. The general policy has been to grant a 
transfer at the earliest opportunity possible, consistent 
with the best interests of the schools to be affected by the 
change. There are reasons for and against the too ready 
compliance with requests for transfer. Other things being 
equal, a teacher will do the best work in a school where she 
is happy and contented; on the other hand, the possibility 
of securing a transfer easily tends to breed uneasiness and 
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discontent. Obviously a teacher should be transferred 
when for any reason her work is unsatisfactory and it ap- 
pears that her work would be more satisfactory in another 
school. It often happens that new teachers need to be 
transferred once or twice before finding their true place 
in the system. Particularly is this necessary when for 
any reason a primary grade teacher has been assigned to 
an intermediate or grammar grade position, or vice versa. 

As a rule, however, teachers once installed in their true 
place are loath to leave it even when they would be bene- 
fited by going to another school. It is, therefore, a matter 
of some doubt as to whether our practice of making trans- 
fers comparatively easy to obtain, works, upon the whole, 
for the highest efficiency of the system. 

Below is given a statement of the number of transfers 
made during the year of this report: 


By promotion’: Aaix, ckriea, oye ene. 7 sae 43 
"s sTeQUeStOTIprincipaleamanee moe a weer eee 3 
*requestyotizeachersincaie tw ie, ie une acne ee 81 

Due totclosing ‘of clasststhanmicn = seen te eee se 

‘Teachers; returned’ from: furtourhs: ..; 2c Mg: fe 2 

Good of servicde ait Suen Wai renee hres cts ee I 

Lotal’ 32 Sochshle es Sia ee yeh sae te hee 154 


FREE LECTURES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


The free lectures for the people continue to be as popular 


as ever. Additional lecture centres were opened this year — 


in the following buildings: Abington Avenue school, North 
Seventh Street school, Morton Street school, South Eighth 
Street school and the Free Public Library. The attendance, 
as shown by the report of the Supervisor of Evening Schools 
and Lectures, Mr. Arthur G. Balcom, has grown constantly 
from year to year and month to month, as the character of 
the lectures has improved, and as the people have come more 
generally to appreciate their value. 


— 
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There can be no doubt that, for their relatively small 
cost, the free lectures given to the people of Newark are 
eminently useful and worthy of continuance. With the 
completion of additional school auditoriums it will be pos- 
sible to extend the lecture system to other parts of the city 
not properly provided for this year. The value of lec- 
tures such as have been given heretofore must be esti- 
mated not merely in dollars and cents, but in the general 
social betterment derived by the city at large. Life is 
more worth living when neighbors and friends in any 
locality can meet together once or twice a month upon a 
common level with similar aims.and similar aspirations, 
and when they may -co-operate for the improvement and 
welfare of the community as a whole. The democratic 
spirit cannot, under our form of government, be culti- 
vated too zealously or too assiduously. The school build- 
ing is the common forum where men and women of all 
social and intellectual grades meet on a level, as nowhere 
else—certainly not in houses of worship, since there 
they are necessarily divided into separate and distinct com- 
munions. Scarcely another place, except it be the polling 
place, can men of all classes meet on a common basis of 
citizenship; and even at the polls men are usually divided 
into hostile camps. Anything that draws men together 
on a common footing of rights, powers, duties and enjoy- 
ments is a great social and moral power for good citizen- 
ship. Next to the public school, which tends to obliterate 
hereditary and acquired social and class distinctions, the 
public lecture held in the public school house and paid for 
out of the public purse is the most thoroughly democratic 
of our public institutions. 


It is believed that the class of lectures given the present 
season is superior in some respects to that of preceding years, 
owing to the better knowledge on the part of the school au- 
thorities of what is needed and a more extended acquaint- 
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ance with available lecturers. The lecture courses are 
open to some criticism, it is admitted, since they are in the 
main disconnected and since some repetitions seem to be 
uncalled for. It should be remembered, however, that audi- 
ences vary greatly and that not a few lectures can bear 
several repetitions. Many of the most fully attended 
lectures and those that have given the greatest general 
satisfaction, have been repetitions asked for by pleased 
auditors. A beginning has been made this year of giving 
courses of lectures upon a single topic, with a view to se- 
curing a more lasting educational benefit. I am of the 
opinion that as soon as:the public has formed the habit of 
regular attendance, still more can be done along this line of 
effort. Art subjects, historical epochs and events, literary 
and scientific themes that require several consecutive lec- 
tures to develop properly, should be undertaken as soon as 
the taste of the community can be sufficiently developed. 
For more detailed information as to what has been at- 
tempted the present season, I would refer you to the re- 
port of the Supervisor of Evening Schools and Lectures, 
to be found elsewhere in this report. 


EXHIBITS OF SCHOOL WORK. 
/ 


It has been our custom from time to time to prepare 
school exhibits of the various kinds of work done in the 
schools. Early in the present school year an exhibit was 
prepared and sent to the Jamestown Exposition. This 
exhibit was not a large one, but it was quickly gotten to- 
gether and represented fairly well the better class of work 
done in our schools. It consisted of two volumes in writing; 
two volumes in history; two volumes in geography; two 
volumes in nature study; nine volumes in language, includ- 
ing composition; two volumes in mathematics; three port- 
folios in drawing and a systematic exhibit of the course 
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of study in manual training branches and in sewing. It 
was accompanied also with an exhibit of photographs show- 
ing what is being done in physical training; also two port- 
folios showing work in the Drawing School. As a whole, 
the exhibit, in my judgment, has never been excelled by any 
hitherto prepared in the Newark schools. 


The value of preparing exhibits. of this kind relates 
chiefly to its reflex influence upon the schools. If not 
made too much of a burden, principals and teachers are 
glad to co-operate. Pupils as a rule are pleased to show 
what they can do. It brings powerfully, if not painfully, 
home to some principals and to some teachers their need 
of improving their work. It is only when the getting up of 
an exhibit is allowed to break in on the regular routine 
of the schools to a great or to an unnecessary extent 
that opposition is manifested. Many of our schools 
select samples of good work and put them on the walls 
of the rooms daily or weekly, for their value as 
regular teaching aids. In such schools the trouble 
of getting up an exhibit at any time on a moment’s notice is 
slight. In other schools exhibits are rarely made. in such 
schools, as a rule, work worth exhibiting is somewhat 
rare. lam of the opinion, judging by our experience in mak- 
ing occasional comparative exhibits of work done in differ- 
ent schools, that the practice of frequent, local school exhibits 
as teaching aids, is a good one. It excites interest; it occa- 
sions careful comparison of results; it produces, if rightly 
conducted, a generous rivalry; it points out defects in teach- 
ing; it encourages carefulness, accuracy, thoroughness, etc. ; 
it does in the intellectual arena, what field day contests are 
supposed to do in the athletic field, namely, arouse interest, 
excite enthusiasm, and in general furnish the emotional 
stimulus for doing better work. The evils that attend ex- 
hibits may be easily guarded against, as in athletic contests, 
by rigidly insisting that all exhibits shall be the honest work 
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of the pupils. Jealousy, unfair rivalry, dishonest practices 
should be severely reprimanded and punished whether in 
athletic contests or in intellectual contests. A proper and 
judicious rivalry may be made a healthful, moral propae- 
deutic. During the month of February, by authorization of the 
Board, there will be exhibited in the Public Library samples 
of hand work done during the year, including both manual 
training and sewing; also work done in cooking. An ex- 
amination of this work will not fail to show its superiority to 
anything of the kind heretofore exhibited in the following 
particulars: (1) Its breadth and variety. (2) Its more 
systematic character. (3) Its correlated features. (4) Its 
perfection in details. It is now ten years since manual 
training was first introduced into the Newark schools. 
At the outset its aims were but poorly understood by 
principals and teachers, not to say by the general pub- 
lic. Since that time, however, teachers, children and 
the public in general have come to understand and to 
appreciate not only its general purpose, but its specific 
value as an instrument in education. The better knowledge 
of its purpose and the more complete understanding of its 
methods and details render an exhibit at this time exceed- 
ingly interesting and profitable. It is hoped that during the 
brief time allotted to the manual training exhibit, members 
of the Board and citizens generally will find an opportunity 
to visit and inspect it. Efforts will be made to have all of the 
pupils in the schools visit and inspect carefully this exhibit. 
If parents could be prevailed upon to visit oftener and 
in larger numbers the schools which their children attend, 
a still greater good would be accomplished. The real 
student and investigator is never satisfied with a mere in- 
spection of results; he wants to see the school at work; to 
know how results are obtained; to study the school in its 
dynamic aspects; he is not satisfied with mere static re- 
sults. 
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There is altogether too great a tendency among school 
patrons to accept the work of the schools, good or bad, 
as something not to be inspected, examined or interfered 
with. The school hierarchy, consisting of board, superin- 
tendent, principals, and teachers, are allowed to go on as they 
please in the work of training children; it would add greatly 
to the efficiency of the schools if parents and others were to 
show by frequent visits their interest in, and appreciation of, 
what the teachers and school officers are doing. Surely 
there is no other municipal or State enterprise that com- 
pares in importance with the training of our children and 
youth. 

MEANS EMPLOYED TO IMPROVE THE TEACHING CORPS. 

The success of a school system depends largely upon the 
knowledge, skill and professional enthusiasm of its corps of 
teachers. How best to secure these necessary conditions of 
success, is a question that no one has fully settled. The 
usual means employed for this purpose, briefly stated, are: 


I. Supervision by the principal. This includes class 
room visitation and oversight, teachers’ meetings, principals’ 
reading circle and various other means by which the prin- 
cipal and his teachers come into helpful relations. 

2. Visitation and inspection of classes by supervisors. 
This includes conferences with teachers, and grade meetings 
- held by supervisors, and other means whereby supervisors 
and teachers may come into relations of mutual helpfulness. 

3. Promotion examinations intended primarily to secure 
fit persons for the higher positions; and, further, as a 
leaven for the whole teaching corps. 

4. College and university extension classes engaged in 
academic or professional study. 

5. Voluntary teachers’ associations having professional 
improvement as an object. 

6. Occasional lectures upon literary, scientific, art and 
professional topics. . 

7. Co-operation of public library by providing reading 
lists, exhibits, and other aids for teachers. 

8. Occasional comparative exhibits of the work of the 
schools along various lines. 
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9g. Occasional visits by teachers to other schools for the 
purpose of observing good work. 

10. Regulations by board of education which require 
successful work as a condition of receiving stated salary 
increase. 

11. Professional classes taught in evening schools by 
directors of special branches. 

12. And other means intended to improve the general 
and professional knowledge, equipment and esprit. de corps 
of the teaching force individually and collectively. 


Of all the foregoing means for improvement, it is not 


easy to state which is the most effective. Some teachers 
are most improved by study; others by observation of the 
concrete work of the class room. A few are ambitious to 
rise in the profession and, hence, prepare themselves to 
take the necessary promotional examinations; the majority, 
however, do not feel the stimulus of ambition sufficiently 
to overcome the inertia due largely to the exacting work 
of teaching. Board regulations, therefore, stimulate some, 
but fail to excite additional effort on the part of others. 
About the only safe generalization that can be made is 
this: That different stimuli are needed to energize a teach- 
ing corps made up of so many different individuals whose 
ambitions, tastes, habits, powers and capacities are so al- 
most infinitely diverse. 

Referring to our own school system, all the foregoing 
means and forces are in daily and constant operation. 
None of our principals are required to teach a particular 
class; all are required to teach upon an average two hours 
daily. The broadest interpretation is put upon the term 
- “teach;” it is held to include every direct means taken by 
the principal to influence the course and conduct of his 
school on the teaching side; as class room inspection, ex- 
amination of pupils’ work, either oral or written, outlining 
of lessons, criticising outlines of teachers, etc., as well as 
actual individual teaching by the principal himself. The 
kind of work done by the principal of a school in carrying 
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out this Board regulation depends almost entirely upon 
the taste, training and penchant of the principal himself. 
Many of our principals delight in actual teaching and 
would be glad to be free from office duties altogether in 
order to give all their time to this interesting employment ; 
others, it would seem, actually teach not through fondness 
for teaching but through a sense of duty. All, or nearly 
all, hold stated, usually monthly meetings with their teach- 
ers, at which different educational topics are considered and 
discussed. Private conferences with teachers upon their 
discipline and class work are more common still. In many 
schools the principal’s labor to improve his teachers is the 
largest factor in their improvement. The reason for this 
is not far to find, since the principal knows, or should 
know, better than anyone else his teachers’ special needs, 
whether of encouragement, restraint, guidance, help, ete. 
The best principals are always to be found in the best 
schools; and the poorest principals in the poorest schools. 
The relation of cause and effect may be studied advan- 
tageously in this connection. Not nationality nor social 
status of pupils taught; not buildings nor equipment; not 
differences in text books nor size of classes; but differ- 
ences in the professional equipment, zeal and enthusiasm 
of principals themselves, account for the fact that some 
schools are so much better than others. The obvious infer- 
ence is this, that boards of education should exercise the 
greatest care in the selection of their principals. 


The functions of a supervisor, in the main, are much like 
the functions of a principal, except that the former, as a 
general rule, does not have executive duties to perform. 
Their chief function is that of testing classes, suggesting 
means for improvement in organization, classification, in- 
struction and discipline, enlightening and encouraging teach- 
ers, advising with principals and in general modifying and 
strengthening the schools on the teaching side. The best 
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supervision is to be tested, not by the methods in use alone, 
but by the spirit of inquiry, insight, co-operation, zeal and 
general esprit de corps of a school system. 


Bad supervision is shown when the wake* of the super- 
visor is strewn with disappointed expectations, loss of self- 
dependence and initiative on the part of principals and 
teachers, weakened self-confidence, depressed feeling, and 
when, in general, it is marked by a lowering of the profes- 
sional tone among the principals and teachers of a corps. 
Supervision of this kind is unwarranted, unjustifiable, de- 
structive and vicious. It should never be imposed upon 
teachers; it will kill the growing life of a school system 
just as surely as an early hoar frost will kill the budding 
plant. 


Promotion examinations have only a limited value in a 
school system, since they directly affect only a comparatively 
few; their reflex influence upon other teachers who do not 
work for promotion, is problematical. There is no doubt 
that a few highly educated and exceptionally trained teach- 
ers exert an influence on the schools in proportion to their 
numbers and superior capacities; but the number of teach- 
ers is large who do not seem to be appreciably influenced 
by them. The nature of the promotion examinations, their 
success in bringing to the ‘surface the best members of the 
teaching corps, the respect for and confidence in the ex- 
aminations as a qualification for the higher places—all 
these considerations play an important part in determining 
the value and importance of a promotion by examination 
system to improve a corps of teachers. 


College and university extension classes are a more pop- 
ular means for the improvement of teachers and probably a 
more efficient means than the promotion system above 
described. The reason for this consists in the fact that more 
persons participate; the work is less onerous and more 
agreeable than that of preparing for the promotion tests. 
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During the present ycar, the interest of our teachers has 
been considerably aroused by the college extension classes 
that have been established and maintained. Assistant 
Superintendent Corson deserves a great deal of praise for 
the successful manner in which this work has been con- 
ducted. 

The nature and extent of the college and university work 
of the year is best shown by the following statement con- 
cerning enrollment: 


Se RSL TIBVCHOLOP Yh . Si. te'e lel prcideerascowiol bla w 914 88h 2 39 
nn MCLE PRR PY. Td 1h Sg) ek IO Ia. Sone OUI ae bm gi8 cd 80 
MERIAL GIOGY. yk t a Ct ee Ac ntiet/pnia shin > goi.p.-< ga is ny shad «Ses 53 
Ee a ee Bosal Mane i ance men ig isla 56 
SES le RE NP a ao 21 
ETE OT eg he cs Ccisses ts ck tvee 64 
al ade A aN a ai ee ae ela 40 

In MM a rite ene real sett by Molen ays kd aye 8 BaD 353 


If the interest in university work can be maintained at 
its present high degree of popularity and efficiency, much 
will be done toward the permanent improvement of the 
schools. 


_ Of voluntary teachers’ associations we have several that 
deserve to be mentioned, as the 


Male Principals’ Association. 
Vice-Principals’ (Grammar) Association 
g a (Primary) ** 
Kindergarten Union 
Teachers’ Guild 
and others. 


In this connection should be mentioned the city superin- 
tendent’s Round Table, which calls together monthly for 
discussion of school problems the principals of the schools, 
supervisors and assistant superintendents. Although not 
directly and immediately reaching a large number of teach- 
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ers, the influence upon, the schools of the city superintend- 
ent’s Round Table meetings, tends powerfully toward unify- 
ing the ideals, purposes and energies of the school system. 

I am of the opinion that there is present need of a large 
central organization to include all the teachers, principals 
and supervising officers of the city. The questions of com- 
mon professional interest are sufficiently numerous to oc- 
cupy the attention of the whole teaching corps. The in- 
fluence of this body upon the school interests of the city 
would be more potent than that of the several smaller 
bodies at present organized and maintained. Large un- 
dertakings, such, for instance, as that of providing college 
extension classes, supporting an official teachers’ publica- 
tion, securing men of professional eminence to give lecture 
courses, urging desirable school reforms of one kind and an- 
other—these and many other ends could best be attained by 
an organization that should include the whole teaching and 
supervising force. I sincerely hope that by co-operation of 
the several existing associations such a general association 
may soon be established. That one has not been established 
before this is a somewhat remarkabie local phenomenon, since 
organizations of this kind exist in most large cities and are 
generally prosperous. The practice of inviting lecturers of 
note to visit our city and,address our teachers has been pur- 
sued for many years. The Teachers’ Guild, The Principals’ 
Association, The Kindergarten Union, and others—all have 
done much service in this field. The expense, however, is 
great if borne by a few. A general teachers’ organization 
that should include all the teachers of the city, now upwards 
of 1,200 in number, would afford a sufficient annual income 
on a basis of one or two dollars annual membership fee to 
provide abundant lecture courses without greatly lessening 
its ability to carry on other needed educational activities. 

The Free Public Library has been exceedingly useful this 
year as heretofore in helping to improve the efficiency of 
the teaching corps. Numerous reading lists for teachers 
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and pupils, have been prepared and published by the hbrary 
authorities; books have been purchased and supplied to 
teachers asking for the same, promptly and without cost; 
exhibits of material useful to teachers and pupils have been 
repeatedly made; help of various kinds has cheerfully been 
given to all teachers who have applied; and, in general, it 
may be said that all the resources of the library, one of the 
best in the whole country—as well as the time of its courte- 
ous and efficient library staff—have been at the command 
of teachers. This means for improvement cannot well be 
overestimated. 


Comparative school exhibits have been made from time to 
time in drawing, writing, manual training, sewing, cooking, 
etc. Other exhibits have been made of the work done in the 
regular school studies; as, language, mathematics, history, 
geography, etc. Special exhibits have been prepared from 
time to time to be sent to expositions, as that at Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Jamestown; others have been prepared to send to 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, to the meetings of the Eastern Manual Training As- 
sociation, etc. The preparation of these exhibits is not looked 
upon as a hardship by our principals and teachers; in fact, 
_ many of our principals and many of our teachers would be 
glad to prepare work for these exhibits much oftener because 
of the general interest its preparation excites. As a means 
for improving the teacher’s outlook and understanding of 
the importance of her work, the exhibit, whether on a large 
or a small scale, is productive of great good. 

Visiting other schools as a means for improvement, is 
encouraged by the rules of the Board of Education. All 
teachers are given one day each term to visit other schools. 
The surprise to me is that so few ask for the privilege, al- 
though there is no loss of salary. It proves the devotion 
of our teachers to their work; nevertheless, it would be, in 
my judgment, a wise and useful thing to require many teach- 
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ers to visit other schools for observation of work, not their 
own. ‘Teachers are necessarily confined most of the time 
to a single class room presided over by themselves. Here 
everything contributes to fixation of habits, good or bad. 
The teacher is constantly looking into a mirror which re- 
flects only the image of herself, with strong points and 
weak points not clearly discriminated. It requires the in- 
dependent and unbiased observation of another to see 
things in their true light and perspective. 


By the rules and regulations of the Board of Education, 
all advances in salary are dependent upon merit and effi- 
ciency. The data upon which official judgments depend 
are those furnished by the principal of a school, probably 
the best judge in most cases, and by the assistant superin- 
tendents and supervisors who, by frequent visits, come 
to know pretty well what conditions prevail in any 
class room. ‘The efficiency of teachers is regularly re- - 
ported upon twice each year. All receive the stated salary 
increase except those who are rated as poor by principals 
of schools or by the assistant superintendents or by the gen- 
eral supervisor. The Board has taken the position to which 
it has rigidly adhered that an increase in salary should 
be conditioned upon efficiency. It comes hard sometimes to 
withhold an increase from a teacher who sorely needs it; 
but the opinion prevails that the schools are a business, not 
an eleemosynary institution. Sympathy has its place in the 
administration of a school system, but not injustice; it 
would be an injustice to tax payers, as well as to the child, 
to be obliged to submit to instruction by an incompetent 
teacher. The quid pro quo is wanting; the obligation to pay 
the additional increment of salary fails when the teacher’s 
efficiency fails. 


Evening school classes for teachers were organized in the 
evening high schools and taught by Miss Louise West- 
wood, Supervisor of Music, and by Miss Eva E. Struble, 
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Supervisor of Drawing, and by ‘Miss Mabel J. Chase, 
Assistant Supervisor of Drawing. These classes were popu- 
lar and well attended. The aim of the work was to give 
teachers who desired additional training in music and draw- 
ing an opportunity without cost to them and at a time 
to suit their greatest convenience. Day classes were organ- 
ized and taught during the year after school and on Satur- 
days by Mr. Eli Pickwick, Jr., Director of Manual Training 
and by Mr. Randall D. Warden, Director of Physical Train- 
ing. A number of teachers attended, also, the Drawing 
School in several of its drawing and arts and crafts courses. 


Under other means of improving teachers are included 
the publication of a school magazine, etc. The School Ex- 
change, published by the Male Principals’ Association, is a 
worthy effort. It compares favorably with other profession- 
al publications. It serves to focus the diverse views of many 
teachers upon a screen where they can be intelligently 
studied. The School Exchange deserves the hearty sup- 
port of every Newark teacher, whatever his grade or posi- 
tion. 


There are still other means of improvement, which, al- 
though numerous and important, cannot for lack of space be 
now considered. Among these are all occupations, diver- 
sions, recreations and inspirations that come of enjoying 
good company, reading good books, hearing good music, en- 
joying the delights of leisure and of travel, breathing fresh 
air; and, in general, of practicing those arts, cultivating that 
leisure, enjoying that intellectual and emotional experience 
which breeds “health, pleasure, content and fullness of life.” 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE COURSE OF STUDY, PARTICULARLY 
UPON TEACHING THE COMMON SCHOOL BRANCHES. 


The course of study in use six years ago has been substan- 
tially modified from time to time, as stated in previous re- 
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ports. Changes have been made gradually in accordance 
with what seemed at the time to be the most pressing needs. 
The policy announced six years ago was to avoid over-bur- 
dening teachers by making too many changes simultane- 
ously. ‘Time is always essential to the end that proposed 
changes may be carefully considered by superintendent, prin- 
cipals and teachers before being adopted and put into effect. 
To attempt too many changes at one time could only result in 
confusion; teachers would become disheartened with results ; 
and the work in all subjects would be unfavorably affected. 

During the past six years every study in the curriculum 
has had a careful overhauling, and more or less radical inno- 
vations have been made. So gradually, however, have these 
changes been brought about that little or no complaint has 
been made either by principals or by teachers; in fact, we 
are to be congratulated that our teaching corps is so able, 
progressive and loyal as to be perfectly willing to adopt new 
ideals, to modify old and time-honored methods, to put a new 
evaluation upon studies, and otherwise to modify their views 
and predilections whenever necessary to keep the course of 
study up to the times. 

In what follows, I shall aim to give a yale resume of 
what has been quietly, silently, and, in general, effectively 
done to alter the curriculum to suit the changed and chang- 
ing conditions of a wide awake and progressive school 
system. I ought, perhaps, in this connection to state that we 
have attempted little that is extremely radical and little that 
is not in accord with the established practice in the best 
city schools systems. In a few things, as in reading and 
writing, we have departed from custom and in a sense have 
blazed the way for others to follow. 


Reading. 


One might reasonably enough take for granted that little 
if any improvement could be made in the teaching of the ele- 
ments of reading. Experience goes to show, however, that 
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there is scarcely a subject in the whole curriculum upon 
which opinion as to best methods of teaching beginners is 
more divided or about which the best educational authori- 
ties are more at sea. This divergence of opinion relates 
chiefly to teaching beginners. The success which has attend- 
ed our efforts in this direction may best be appreciated when 
it is known that our schools for several years have al- 
most daily been visited by teachers from all parts of the 
United States. Not a few teachers from foreign countries, 
particularly from England and Scotland, have visited New- 
ark on many different occasions for the purpose, as stated 
by them, of studying our methods of teaching beginners to 
read. Articles by them have appeared in leading educational 
publications abroad, all highly favorable. We have been 
asked again and again for a detailed description of the ma- 
terial, methods, etc., used in the Newark schools. In 
several of the leading educational centres of England, meth- 
ods are now being used that are described as Newark meth- 
ods. The same may be said of Australia, and, more re- 
cently, of South Africa. This widely extended knowledge 
of our Newark methods of teaching beginners to read, is all 
the more complimentary and gratifying because it has come 
about without any advertising on our part. Without the aid 
_ of any printed books, and without the aid of any publishing 
house, the achievements of our teachers have been heralded 
the world over. Nothing but the work itself, as observed by 
visitors to our schools, is responsible for the widespread 
popularity of our methods. Indeed, this is the first time that 
mention of it has been publicly made by your Superintend- 
ent in any official, or unofficial, manner. 


The credit for this remarkable achievement is due wholly 
to the intelligent and untiring efforts of Miss Margaret Mc- 
Closkey, Supervisor of Primary Grades and Kindergartens, 
and to the intelligent and faithful principals and teachers 
who have carried out her suggestions. 
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Success in teaching reading we have found depends large- 
ly upon beginning right. Interest, attention, original and 
sustained effort, self dependence—in fact, most of the desir- 
able school habits—have their starting point in the first read- 
ing lesson. At no other point in the whole period of school 
life from kindergarten to university is it more important 
that bad methods should be avoided and good methods em- 
ployed. Children will learn to read by any method, or by no 
method; it is the mental habits acquired in the process that 
are of most vital importance to the school as well as to the 
individual. In this connection, it may not be inappropriate 
to quote Dr. Percival Chubb, whose admirable work, “The 
Teaching of English,’ should be read and reread by every 
progressive teacher. “We incline,’ says Dr. Chubb, “to 
make too much pother over what is, to an ordinarily bright 
child, a comparatively simple business. Children take natu- 
rally to reading and writing; it is our blundering and pe- 
dantry and routine teaching that have disgusted them.” 

While admitting the truth of Dr. Chubb’s naive criticism 
of much current teaching, I am inclined to believe that 
teachers are daily becoming more intelligent and skillful in 
teaching beginners the art of reading. Better reading ma- 
terial, greater dependence upon the child’s love of personal 
conquest, greater power~on the part of the teacher in sus- 
taining the interest of the child are now almost universally 
regarded as conditions of the highest success. ‘The notion is 
fast becoming obsolete that the first lessons should be easy, 
in the sense that only short and commonly used words may 
be employed. The ease with which children, if interested, 
will master the form, meaning and use of new and. un- 
usual words is proof enough that the child’s appetite is 
quite as important as his word diet. No child can be ex- 
pected, of course, to read either intelligently or fluently 
until after he has mastered to some extent the mechanical 
difficulties of the printed page; but no child can read well 
whose hunger for reading has not been excited by a judi- 
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cious awakening of his interest. That the mechanical ele- 
ments should be dwelt upon and drilled upon during the first 
year or two years is still held to be good pedagogy; these 
elements, however, should be found not in the uninter- 
esting, made-to-order stories such as form the staple of most 
of the current primers and first readers, but in the delightful 
children’s classics of which there are many in every lan- 
guage. What to give children to read, is not less important 
than how to teach children to read. 

When should children first be allowed—I don’t say re- 
quired—to learn to write? I put much stress on the word 
allowed. ‘The child’s hunger to read is always accompanied 
by his hunger to write. The best time, therefore, is when 
the child first shows an uncontrollable impulse to write. 
This, in most instances, is simultaneous with his learning to 
read his first sentence—his first story. But writing at this 
stage should not be taught as the writing master ordinarily 
teaches it, that is, by analysis and comparison of letter’ 
forms; such a practice would kill the child’s interest. I 
have seen volumes of matter written by children six years 
of age after five months in school, in which few errors of 
spelling or punctuation were to be found; matter which 
represented the child’s unaided effort to tell a story in his 
own words. Beginning a sentence with a capital and clos- 
ing it with a period or question mark, had already become 
fixed habits, like taking off one’s hat when coming into the 
school-room from out-of-doors: 

While I maintain that the fundamental principle of meth- 
od is the proper handling of the child’s natural hunger to 
learn, I do not wish to disparage other means commonly em- 
ployed for developing and making permanent the child’s 
increasing power. ‘Thus, the teacher should from the outset 
present judiciously the phonic elements, making explicit 
what the child implicitly gets with marvellous ease and ac. 
curacy. What phenomenon more remarkable than tne childs 
power of accurately reproducing sounds! It is this power 
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that enables a child to learn so much more rapidly than an 
adult how to speak a foreign language. Here again, it is 
not so important to follow a systematized order of present- 
ing the phonic elements as to present these elements ration- 
ally ; and in this case, to present them rationally is to present 
them as needed by the pupil to master the words of the story 
that is being read. 

Almost from the very start, a child should be allowed 
(required) to keep a record of the words that he has learned 
—that is, to make his own dictionary. Such a record will 
serve the double purpose of fixing the forms in his memory, 
and of enabling him to recover them quickly when he needs 
to use them in his free composition. The practice of many 
teachers who permit children to interrupt the class by asking 
how words are spelt, and of repeatedly spelling the words for 
them, is a bad one. Independence and self-help should be 
inculcated from the very first. 

Naturalness of reading, so much sought after by most 
teachers, is best attained by requiring children to study and 
absorb the thought and feeling of the sentence or paragraph, 
before allowing them to read it aloud. The school monotone- 
staccato, once acquired, it is almost impossible to eradicate 
it; great care should, therefore, be taken that children never 
acquire it; they will never acquire it except asa result of bad 
teaching eae the first year in school. 

I regret that space will forbid my saying anything about 
the importance of cultivating the children’s voices while 
teaching them to read. What asset in life for man or woman 
is greater than that of a refined and cultivated voice and 
manner ! 

I have said that in selecting suitable matter for reading, 
the pupil’s tastes and interests must first be taken into consid- 
eration; we must also, of course, take into consideration his 
already acquired power to comprehend and to appreciate 
what is read. There must be a wholesome variety of read- 
ing matter, suitable to his increasing power of imagination 
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and to his enlarging sympathies ; but the literature selected 
must not be too far away from the pupil’s own experiences. 

History furnishes much excellent material. Poems and 
stories that deal with primitive life always interest the child; 
they enable the child, by imagination, to live in a new world, 
surrounded by men and things that excite his sympathy and 
interest. It is not necessary that the child should understand. 
all that is read. If he reads and absorbs, even vaguely at the 
outset, the motives and aspirations of his heroes, enough will 
be accomplished for the time being. 

As I have said before, the best guide in selecting what 
should be read at any period of the pupil’s course, is what 
most appeals to his interest and satisfies his intellectual and 
emotional cravings. Nothing can be more absurd than to 
decide the proper reading for a given grade by counting 
the number of hard words. A word of mountainous dimen- 
sions is simple enough and easily mastered by a child who 
delights in mountain climbing; so, also, a word, however 
easy, will be miscalled when the attention and interest of the 
pupil lag. 

The same selections may be read in several different 
grades and by pupils of varying ages. To say that a cer- 
tain selection is suitable for the fifth grade and no other, 
is absurd. Just as a great landscape may have features that 
appeal to everyone, so a great poem may appeal to all ages 
and may be read with varying treatment in several grades. 
I have heard Scott’s “Lady of the Lake” and Shakespeare’s 
“Julius Caesar” read with intense delight and remarkably 
keen appreciation, by pupils of the 5th grade. As a general 
rule, however, the selection should be one that does not fur- 
nish so many mechanical difficulties that most of the class, 
after some study and help, cannot read it fairly well, and 
cannot extract a fair amount of its thought and feeling. 

Great care should be taken to give every selection its right 
setting and to surround it with its appropriate atmosphere. | 
Often the teacher must herself read a stanza or a paragraph 
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in such a manner as to give her pupils its plane and horizon. 
To this end, every teacher, especially in grammar grades, 
should be herself what we call a good reader. I do not 
mean by this a good elocutionist—although it is unfortunate 
that all teachers are not fairly good elocutionists—but one 
who can read with appropriate voice and gesture, so as to 
bring out measureably the author’s thought and feeling. 
Some teachers I have known, who were themselves good 
elocutionists, but who failed lamentably to make good read- 
ers of their pupils, chiefly by not permitting their pupils to 
cultivate their own. independent judgment of how a piece 
should be read. Imitation, carried too far, tends to dwarf 
the pupil’s individuality. The judicious teacher knows just 
how far and how often to set the pace for the class. She 
should never encourage or tolerate slavish imitation; she 
should be willing to admit that a pupil’s rendering of a pas- 
sage is better than her own whenever such is the fact. 

At no stage should reading be divorced from “story- 
telling,” that is, from the free oral reproduction of what is 
read. But this should not be carried so far as to become 
a wearisome and monotonous bore. A pupil who fails to 
enter into the thought and feeling of what is read should not, 
as a rule, be asked to reproduce a story; the effect will be 
depressing upon his hearers; it is not an exercise to be 
used as a penalty for inattentive and unwilling pupils. 

In reading, especially in elementary grades, the teacher 
must be careful not to burden the instruction with discur- 
sive and ill-timed questioning, either as to meaning of 
words or of precise thought expressed. The reading les- 
son is not, as a rule, a language lesson, a history lesson, or 
a geography lesson; nor is it a dictionary lesson. The chief 
aim of the reading lesson is not to impart knowledge, but to 
develop power. The purpose—as well as method—of the 
reading lesson and that of the geography lesson are quite 
unlike. The aim of the reading lesson is to interpret cor- 
rectly and to express adequately what has been apprehended 
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and felt by the pupil. Its effect upon the hearer is de- 
signed not so much to inform him as to maye him; the 
reader is the orator rather than the pedant or scholar. 


Neither pupil nor teacher should interrupt unnecessarily 
the one who is reading; he should be allowed to read 
through a paragraph or series of paragraphs, until his time 
is up or until an appropriate stopping place is found. Sug- 
gestion and criticsm should come after the pupil is through, 
after he has completed his effort. If it be necessary or de- 
sirable that the pupil should make another effort, again he 
should suffer no interruption, but should go through unaided 
to the appropriate stopping point. Nothing more annoys, 
confuses and destroys good reading than uncalled for 

“helps” on the part of the listener. Let the teacher apply 
here the Golden Rule. . 


Our crowded curriculum unfortunately affords too little 
time for reading in the upper grades. The supplementary 
reading, so called, in history, geography, science, etc., lacks 
the elements of reading hitherto discussed. Its aim being 
chiefly to acquire information, the treatment of the lesson is 
quite different from that of literary reading. I am strongly 
of the opinion that in no grade should literary reading, as a 
special exercise, be omitted. Our course of study calls for 
it. Time should somehow be found for it, even it at times 
other important subjects must be omitted. Once or twice a 
week, some literary gem, either prose or poetry, should be 
taken up and studied as literature with distinctively “read- 
ing’ aims; that is, for the purpose of creating and vitalizing 
thought, energizing emotion, and cultivating appropriate ex- 
pression. 

Writing. 

Six years ago the vertical system of writing was in vogue 
in our schools. This system had been introduced a few 
years before and had failed to produce satisfactory results. 
Much of the writing had come to be a stiff backhand, diffi- 
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cult to read and exceedingly slow to produce. Believing a 
radical change was necessary, the Board, upon recommenda- 
tion of the city. superintendent, decided to employ an ex- 
perienced and skillful teacher of penmanship, Mr. Charles 
W. Slocum, a gentleman of large and successful experience, 
and to make him director of writing in the elementary 
schools and in the normal and training school. Upon his 
recommendation, the vertical system was changed to a nat- 
ural.slant; copy books were abandoned, and an effort made 
to get teachers to teach the subject independently of copy 
books by graphic instruction from the blackboard. Success 
attended these initial efforts. When finally our teachers be- 
came skillful in teaching writing from the blackboard, aided 
only by large engraved script models placed on the walls, 
a partial.return to copy books was made by furnishing each 
pupil with copy slips in order to secure whatever of value 
there might be in a pupil’s having a small model immediately 
in front of him. It may be said without fear of overstating it 
that the writing in our schools has improved enormously 
over what it was six years ago. In some of our schools where 
the instructions of the director of penmanship are fully cat- 
ried out, the penmanship is admirable; in others it is good; 
and in most schools fair. Since making the changes above 
enumerated, several other cities have followed our lead; first 
in changing from the use of copy books to blackboard in- 
struction; next by abandoning copy books; and lastly in 
using copy slips with blank paper or blank books. 


Language. 


Changes in the course of study in language have been 
of three kinds: (1) More attention has been given to sys- 
tematic and prescribed composition work, (2) more atten- 
tion has been given to formal grammatical study in the 
upper grades, (3) a better sequential arrangement of sub- 
ject matter has been prescribed and encouraged. 

Improvement along these lines has been considerable, as 
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the work now done. in the schools compared with the work 
done a few years ago, will conclusively show, In this 
subject, however, the field for improvement is still almost 
unlimited. Greater painstaking and industry along the 
lines now generally pursued by our teachers will enable us 
to get still nearer the attainment of our ideals. 


Spelling. 


The teaching of English spelling is fraught with such 
difficulty that one is disposed to believe that the attain- 
ment of satisfactory results is well nigh impossible. Sev- 
eral years ago, the spelling book was quite universally aban- 
doned, for the purpose—as in teaching writing—of com- 
pelling teachers to teach spelling instead of to hear a spelling 
lesson as learned (usually not learned) from a spelling book. 
As soon as teachers had come to know how spelling should 
be taught, a return was made to the judicious use of a spell- 
ing book as a help in teaching, not a substitute for teaching. 
Poorly as the children now spell, judged by the standards of 
spelling perfectionists, I am sure that, as compared with 
their former proficiency, there is a great and quite universal 
improvement. There should be, however, a determined 
effort all along the line to improve the teaching of this 
subject. 


Geography. 


Instruction in geography has become more intelligent and 
profitable. The teaching of “sailor” geography as it has 
been termed by someone, that is, the geography of places 
and distances has given way to the more rational as well as 
fruitful study of geography as the “home of man.” By this 
is meant the study of geography as related to the vital, every 
day interests of those who study it. To this end, commercial 
geography and industrial geography receive more attention 
than formerly. Place geography is not by any means aban- 
doned ; but with place is associated, wherever possible, knowl- 
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edge of conditions, causes and effects, important events, 
human interests, etc., in fact, something more vitalizing and 
useful than dry and uninteresting facts, such as names, loca- 
tions, distances, directions, etc. 

Until recently, one geography only was used in the 
schools. Owing to the generally expressed desire of prin- 
cipals and teachers to have a new book, containing new 
reading matter, new maps and new illustrations, the city 
board of examiners recommended the adoption of an addi- 
tional text book in geography for pupils’ use and two addi- 
tional school geographies for teachers’ use. During the 
past few years there has been a decided improvement in the 
results of teaching geography in our schools. 


FAitstory. 


It is my belief that the teaching of history has undergone 
less improvement than the teaching of geography, chiefly be- 
cause the aims of history teaching have not been so defi- 
nite. History taught for the mere acquisition of facts has 
little value; but history taught for its true purpose, that is, 
as an intellectual, moral, and social propaedeutic is of great 
value. The subject of history is so easily taught in the 
wrong way—with results that are so misleading as to their 
value, purely memory restits—that I sometimes deplore the 
time that is consumed in the study.. But this criticism does 
not lie against all of our schools. Not a few teachers so 
organize and vitalize this work that great profit results. 


Mathematics. 


The study of mathematics fills an important place in the 
elementary school curriculum. Some are disposed to over- 
rate its value, while others are equally prone to underrate it. 
Its value depends largely upon how it is taught and studied. 
In many schools its value is judged by the time allotted to its 
study. Many teachers consider mathematics as the master 
key of the mind. This view is a theoretical one, and is rare- 
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ly justified, I fear, by experience. Judged by results, the 
time given to mathematics is not justified except when it 
accomplishes what it is designed to accomplish, to wit, the 
habit of close, concentrated and sustained thinking, and the 
mastery of facts and processes that are useful in the duties 
of ordinary life. The habits of mind acquired by its study 
exert undoubtedly a sort of reflex influence upon other 
studies and determine in no small measure one’s efficiency 
in grappling successfully with the pursuits of life. For the 
purpose of training the abstract reasoning powers it has, 
perhaps, no superior in the elementary school curriculum. 
But this training is not always secured, because of the bad 
methods of teaching mathematics one often finds in vogue. 
The utility of mathematics is usually put forward as its chief 
claim. Some knowledge of mathematics is undoubtedly an 
absolute necessity for men and women in all stations in 
life. Some skill in mathematics is a practical necessity in 
many vocations. The ability to add, multiply, subtract and 
divide accurately and with reasonable facility is an end of 
itself. 

In the grammar schools mathematical teaching is con- 
fined almost exclusively to the teaching of arithmetic with 
a little algebra during one term in the eighth year. In the 
kindergarten the basis of training in mathematics is 
laid in observation of form, number and quantity. Count- 
ing and measuring are incidental to many of the occupations 
taught. Even children of the kindergarten age take great 
delight in measuring and numbering; in comparing objects 
as to form and relative size. Here, of course, the instruc- 
tion in mathematics is chiefly incidental as well as concrete. 
The basis, however, is laid for accurate observation and 
correct comparison. Larger or smaller, more or less, many 
or few, whole or part, and similar comparisons simple in 
kind are basic mathematical notions; ability to observe ac- 
curately and to judge correctly are ends that the good kin- 
dergartner will always keep before her. 
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In the first year of our primary grades, the mathematical 
conceptions gained in the kindergarten are extended to in- 
clude combinations of numbers to ten, including all four of 
the fundamental processes. The first half of the first year 
calls for no definite amount of instruction; the teacher must 
determine for herself when and how much shall be taught. 
By the end of the year, however, it is expected that the 
required amount as laid down in the prescribed course of 
study shall be mastered. Beginning with the second year, 
the amount of work demanded is laid down more definitely. 
The principles insisted upon are, (1) observation of con- 
crete facts, (2) relating these facts to previously acquired 
knowledge, (3) unaided inductions whenever possible, (4) 
origination of appropriate processes, (5) application of these 
processes to the solution of given problems, (6) ready and 
accurate solutions; and lastly, (7) generalizations leading 
to principles and rules. 


Effective teaching requires the strict adherence to the 
foregoing method. The chief evil arises from the impatience 
of teachers to get immediate results, forgetting that each 
child’s mind must travel slowly, almost painfully at times, 
over this well worn road. The teacher’s haste is the child’s 
destruction. This is the cardinal sin of the average teacher 
of children, especially in the early teaching of mathematics. 

The child’s reasoning powers are feeble; he is not profited 
by being taken on the teacher’s shoulders and carried 
through, or over, any impediments in the road. His mem- 
ory is his best developed power; remembering how the 
teacher did the problem, he may blindly attempt to imitate 
the teacher’s experience and get, perhaps, a correct re- 
sult. But let the conditions be varied, he is again as help- 
less as before. No wonder that so many pupils become 
dazed, hopeless, and mentally atrophied when they reach 
fractions and the later chapters in the arithmetic. It all 
results from a wrong beginning, to wit, impatience with 
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the child’s slow mental development and consequent doing 
for him what he should always be required to do for him- 
self. This radically wrong process is destructive of progress 
in all other branches, but particularly in mathematical 
study, which is non-productive unless self-productive. 
Our practice lays great emphasis in all grades upon 
promptness, accuracy and skill, that is, upon practical effi- 
ciency as contrasted with merely intellectual or cultural 
aims; this I hold to be right, since for most pupils the 
school period is too short to make it safe to neglect imme- 
diate for more distant utilities. Of late years the topics 
treated in arithmetic have been cut down in number with 
a view to greater practical efficiency. To fail now to secure 
this greater practical efficiency would be a misfortune that 
could scarcely be atoned. The many newer subjects of the 
curriculum tread so closely upon the heels of arithmetic, 
that unless we take notice the latter subject will be 
crowded aside. Time was when arithmetic occupied near- 
ly the whole road; this, too, was a great misfortune. When 
taught as it should be, from the kindergarten through the 
four years of the primary school, arithmetic in the grammar 
grades should be comparatively easy, rapid and successful. 
The study of algebra is taken up in the last half of the 
eighth year. Results vary greatly in different schools; 
in some it has considerable practical as well as cultural 
value ; in others very little value of any kind. Its value as an 
elementary school study consists in its being a step in ad- 
vance of arithmetic, because of its more universal and gen- 
eralized character. It should never in the elementary school 
be dissociated from arithmetic; but rather it should be an 
extension of arithmetic. Opinion is widely divided among 
the most experienced educators as to its being superior to 
advanced arithmetic either as a practical or as a discip- 
linary study. For boys and girls who go to the high school 
less, of course, is gained by studying algabra in the elemen- 
tary school since the teachers in the high school ordinarily 
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consume about the same amount of time in reviewing the 
elements of algebra as would ordinarily be consumed in 
teaching it de novo to those who had never studied it before. 
This, however, is a mistake that should be remedied. 


THE TEACHING OF CIVICS TO ADULT FOREIGNERS IN EVENING 
SCHOOLS. 


One of the laudable results of the Board’s activity in devel- 
oping evening schools has been the bringing into these 
schools of large numbers of adult foreigners desiring par- 
ticularly to learn to read and write the English language. 
During the present session of the evening schools, there have 
been formed upwards of seventy-five classes enrolling nearly 
2,500 adult foreign pupils. 


The majority of these adult pupils are immigrants who 
have come to this country from Southern Europe, princi- 
pally Italians, and from Northern and Central Europe, prin- 
cipally Russians. The languages spoken are Italian, Rus- 
sian, and a corrupt German, usually described as Yiddish. 
Their presence in the evening schools is welcomed since it is 
admitted that learning to read and write the English lan- 
guage is the quickest and surest means of acquainting them 
with our democratic life and institutions. 


By far the greater number of these adult foreigners, par- 
ticularly the Russians, are socialistic in their views of gov- 
ernment, while not a few are ardent believers in the doc- 
trines of anarchy. Nearly all have vague and undemocratic 
notions of the American form of government. If not edu- 
cated in our theory of government many of them will be- 
come sooner or later, whether remaining aliens or becoming 
citizens, a dangerous menace to our social and political 
institutions. Every consideration, then, of social and of 
political expediency dictates that the sooner these immigrants 
can be made well disposed and intelligent citizens, the better 
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it, will be, not only for themselves, but for the society into 
which they have chosen to cast their future lot. As a rule 
the immigrants are eager to learn our language, princi- 
pally for its bearing upon their wage-earning capacity. Not 
a few evince a strong desire to adopt our social customs, our 
national usages and our political beliefs, irrespective of 
their wage-earning value. A few have already made some 
progress in their studies prior to coming to this country; to 
these the evening schools offer a ready means of perfecting 
the education already begun. To those who are disposed 
to view with alarm the rapid influx into our country of an 
uneducated class, it has seemed that the evening schools 
afford a favorable means of giving instruction in the theory 
and practice of democratic citizenship. With this in view, 
a bill was introduced and passed during the last session 
of the Legislature to encourage by State subsidy the teach- 
ing of civics to adult foreigners. This bill provides that 
competent persons, upon passing a prescribed examination 
to insure their fitness, may be employed by school boards, 
and that one-half the cost of instruction shall be borne by 
the State. Pursuant to this act, a beginning has been made 
by the employment of seven special teachers, three Italian 
and four German, to give instruction in civics to some 
seventy to seventy-five classes. Instruction is given twice 
weekly upon alternate nights to classes of 20 to 40 pupils in 
recitation periods of about 45 minutes each. For the pur- 
pose of guiding the instruction given and of keeping it within 
due limits both as to character and quantity, a careful 
syllabus has been prepared by the city superintendent, which 
all instructors are required to follow in its general features. 
In the first lessons attention is directed to some of the 
most elementary data of sociology, of law and of ethics, 
with a view to establishing certain general principles upon 
which the later instruction should be based. As an illus- 
tration of the kind of instruction that is contemplated, the 
following extract from the first lessons required. by the 
syllabus will serve as an illustration: | 
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SYLLABUS OF INSTRUCTION IN CIVICS FOR FOREIGN CLASSES IN 
EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Lesson I. Society—Why, and How Organized. 


Why do men choose to live in social groups, or commu- 
nities, rather than apart from one another? 

The selfish desires of individuals must often be surren- 
dered under such conditions. It must be “give and take.” 
Even the natural right of the individual to protect his own 
life, liberty and property, is one of the things that must be 
surrendered in a large part to society. 

Contrast the “reign of selfishness’ where every man’s 
hand is raised against his neighbor, with the “reign of law 
and order” to be found in a highly civilized community. 

Ideas of right and wrong differ among individuals ; hence 
some must yield their own views in order to live together 
peaceably. 

Ready and cheerful obedience should be given by all to 
the laws and regulations duly imposed by society for the 
common welfare. 

Every member of a community should have an intelligent 
opinion of his duties and responsibilities. . 

He should know how the government of the city, state, 
and nation in which he lives, is organized and conducted. 

He should be able and willing, also, to co-operate in 
securing its practical and effective operation. 

Not only are the members of the city government, as 
the mayor, members of the common council, members of 
the board of education, etc., office holders, but in a sense 
every citizen is an office holder; for citizenship itself, un- 
der our form of government, is an office of the highest 
responsibility. 

The citizen’s ballot, under our form of government, is the 
final source of power and authority. 

This lesson was followed by one on the family, tribe and 
nation, as follows: 


Lesson II. The Family. 


The family is‘the smallest social unit. — 
Basis of family relations—mutual love and sympathy, to- 
gether with common interests. 
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The family is the most intimate, the most abiding, and 
the most important of the social groups; in fact, without 
the family as a basis, the larger groups, as the tribe and 
nation, could not be successfully organized and maintained. 

The family is the school for awakening the spirit of 
obedience, love, self-sacrifice, and a proper ambition. 

A good husband and father is always a good citizen. 

The church as well as the state has always considered 
it a paramount duty to preserve the integrity of the home. 


The Tribe. 


In size, as well as in historical development, the tribe 
comes next to the family; members of the tribe are held 
togetlier by ties of blood, adoption, or marriage. 

Tribal laws are page unwritten; usually cruel and des- 
potic. 

Individual freedom in a tribe, while greater in some 
ways than under a civilized government, in many other 
ways is necessarily more restricted. 


The Nation. 


The state or nation is a higher devolpment than the tribe; 
it consists primarily of one people under one political control. 

Identity of race not essential to the feeling of nationality; 
illustrate freely from the history of the origin and develop- 
ment of our own nation. 

What, in general, are the factors that tend to make us one 
people? 

What part has education in fusing the diverse elements 
of our nationality? The newspaper? Other means and agen- 
cies P 


_Notre.—Develop in this lesson more fully than in preced- 
ing lesson the need and benefits in a civilized community of 
government and laws. Illustrate in many ways. Show that 
by surrendering certain rights—as of the unrestricted use 
of the street and highway—we gain other rights of still 
greater value. . What would result, for instance, if every 
one should insist upon the right to walk, or drive, in the 
middle of the road? Take abundant time and illustrate in 
many ways the important and fundamental conception that 
society when properly organized gives increased personal 
liberty. 
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Police restrictions, excise restrictions, legal restrictions, 
of all kinds are to be tested by this standard; namely, do 
they enlarge (or abridge), on the whole, legitimate in- 
dividual rights? 


The following extract from the syllabus will show how 
the subject of immigration was approached: 


Lesson VI. Immigration and Naturalization. 


The problem of immigration is a serious one. Some 
facts and figures. (See special circular.) 

Immigration laws now in force. 

What, if any, additional safeguards should be put upon 
foreign immigration? 

Why should Europeans be admitted and not Chinese or 
Japanese? 

What classes of immigrants, if any, should be excluded? 

Effects of foreign immigration upon our social, political 
and industrial life. : 

Duty of the immigrant to become, as soon as possible, 
acquainted with our government and institutions. 

Notrt.—The purpose of this discussion will be to estab- 
lish certain general principles concerning immigration to 
which all right-minded men, foreign born as well as native, 
will agree. The idea to be kept to the fore is that the 
American people always have welcomed, and do now wel- 
come, the presence in this country of foreign born subjects. 
They have contributed not a little to the greatness and 
prosperity of our country. The evils to be complained of 
relate wholly to the admission of vicious and shiftless immi- 
grants. 

How an alien may become a citizen by conforming to 
certain conditions laid down by the United States law. 

There are two classes of citizens, namely, those of native 
birth and naturalized aliens. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution reads: 


“All persons born or naturalized in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside.” This includes 
all persons, colored and white alike, and excludes those 
Indians who still belong to tribes which maintain a semi- 
independent character, and yield obedience to tribal chiefs. 
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The requirements for naturalization, as fixed by Con- 
gress, are as follows: 


1. Five years’ residence in the United States and one 
year’s residence in the State where naturalization is sought. 


2. Two years’ Po oaeesepesn 8 declaration of an intention to 
become a citizen. 


3. An oath to support the Constitution. 
4. Renunciation of all foreign titles or orders of nobility. 
5. Abjuration of allegiance to any foreign power. 


Naturalization makes an alien a citizen not only of the 
United States, but of the State or Territory where ad- 
mitted. 


Naturalization does not necessarily give the right to vote, 
which depends on the law of each State. 


Children of aliens, under certain conditions, become citi- 
zens by virtue of the naturalization of their parents. 


How citizenship may be lost. 


Duty of all foreign immigrants to naturalize as soon as 
possible. 


Process of naturalization: What steps ‘6 take to become 
a citizen. (See special circular.) 


The subject of the police power was introduced as fol- 
lows: 


Lesson IX. City Government—Police Department. 


Two men are quarreling in the street; a crowd gathers 
around them, interrupting traffic; a patrolman who hap- 
pens to be near pushes his way through the crowd and 
separates them; they resist and are taken to the nearest 
Station House, where the patrolman reports the facts to the 
Sergeant; he reports the case at once to the Captain of the 
Precinct, who later forwards a report to the Chief of Police 
at Headquarters. On the following day both men are 
brought into the Police Court charged with disorderly con- 
duct. The Police Justice, after hearing the complaint, dis- 
charges both men with a reprimand. 


On what grounds was the patrolman justified in making 
the arrest? From whom did he derive his authority? 
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Trace his authority as follows: 


. The patrolman acts under orders of the Captain of 
te Precinct. 
2. The Captain acts under orders of the Chief of Police. 
3. The Chief of Police is appointed by the Board of 
Police Commissioners, and acts under its orders. 
4. The Board of Police Commissioners is created by 
State law, which prescribes its powers and duties. 


Suggestions for Discussion. 


Recall what has been said previously concerning rights 
and duties of citizens; personal liberty; right of majority; 
duty of respecting and obeying the law. Again emphasize 
the fact that the people themselves make the laws; officers 
only enforce the laws. 


Policemen: Why Necessary. 


(a) Necessary to preserve order and afford protection 
in the community. Why? (Refer back to preceding les- 
sons. ) 

(b) Duty not merely to “catch rogues, thieves and law 
breakers,” but to protect our lives and property from acci- 
dent, injury, or destruction; to secure the safety, comfort 
and happiness of all citizens : the policeman is a friend in 
need. Illustrations: 


1. A person wants information concerning the loca- 
tion of a street. 

2. A lost child is found and taken home to his parents. 

3. A fire breaks Sut at night endangering life and 
property. 

4. A careless clerk leaves the door of a store or a 
lower window unlocked at night. 

5. A person throws garbage into the street, for- 
getting the rights of others. 

6. Reckless automobilists imperil the safety of others 
by fast driving. 

7. People are often found in distress, needing food 
or shelter. 

8. People are injured and taken to the hospital. 


Show that every community needs for its protection a 
body of strong, healthy, vigorous men, who can bear ex- 
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posure to heat and cold, rain and snow; men who are al- 
ways on duty, brave, alert, watchful, considerate, helpful. 
What should be our feeling toward these “protectors of 
suciety ?” 

A great deal of interest was manifested by most pupils 
in each of the foregoing lessons and in others that fol- 
lowed. It is intended to take up other municipal depart- 
ments in a similar manner and subsequently the government 
of the county and of the State; and lastly of the United 
States. Instructions in the principles of elementary law, both 
civil and criminal, in the practice of courts, in the practice 
of deliberative bodies, etc., will complete the course. 

The plans adopted are tentative and may be altered ma- 
terially as a result of this year’s experience. Thus far the 
work has seemed to be productive of much good. The 
difficulties encountered are of two kinds: (1) lack of pre- 
vious experience in teaching on the part of instructors, 
and (2) lack, in some. instances, of sufficient scholarship 
and professional teaching ability. | 

Again, the fact that the pupils comprising the several 
classes are of diverse mental capacity and of unequal schol- 
astic attainments, has made instruction in some instance3 
peculiarly difficult. Some of the pupils are graduates 
of elementary or of secondary schools abroad; to these, nat- 
urally, much of the instruction in the elements of civics has 
seemed absurdly simple, whereas to others with no educa- 
tion to speak of, the work has been found to be exceptionally 
difficult. In order to adopt the teaching to the education 
and capacity of the different grades of persons to be 
taught, it will doubtless be found necessary another year 
to grade and classify pupils in some better way than here- 
tofore. It has been found that in classes where the pro- 
ficiency in English is sufficient to enable pupils to under- 
stand it, they much prefer that instruction should be given 
wholly in English. This is natural enough, since, as has been 
stated, the prime motive in attending school at all, is to learn 
to write, to read, and to speak the English language. 
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The most successful instructors, as might be expected, 
have been those who have had some teaching experience 
combined with the power to enter into sympathetic relations 
with the class, to draw out the diverse views of individuals, 
to lead them in discussion, and, lastly, to “sum up” the 
discussion so as to establish effectively the chief points 
that the lessons are intended to teach. 


To teach successfully one of these classes is not an easy 
task. Born and bred under social and political conditions ut- 
terly unlike our own, entertaining views of right and wrong 
diverse from our own, hostile in many instances to govern- 
ment of any kind—obeying it only by compulsion,—these 
new-found pupils from the immigrant class can be made 
into good American citizens only by the most patient and 
painstaking efforts of the most skilled and faithful teachers. 
The end sought would seem to be so desirable that neither 
pains nor expense should be spared to accomplish it. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


The formation of character is the prime duty of educa- 
tion. Of the many different factors that combine for the 
same end, the school is but one, though a most important. 
one. For the formation of character both moral training 
and religious training are generally held to be necessary. 
If the school were the sole agency of education, provision 
would need to be made by the State for both moral and 
religious training. But, as I have said, the school is only 
one of many agencies; other important agencies are the 
home, the church, the Sunday school, the press, and, in 
general, the child’s social and spiritual environment. Under 
such conditions, the best results can be obtained only when 
these several agencies are working co-operatively and har- 
moniously for the common end. Each agency should aim to 
- supplement and to enlarge the work of the others. There 
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should be no diversity of aims; no opposition of processes ; 
no conflict of means. The work of the home should strength- 
en and support the work of the school; the work of the 
school should prepare the soil and to a limited extent plant 
the seed for the work of the church. This it does when it 
organizes and establishes habits of right thinking and of cor- 
rect moral conduct. So all the other factors in the educa- 
tion of the child should strengthen and support the work 
of the home, the school, and the church; to the end that all 
the agencies or factors in the child’s training may accom- 
plish, each in its sphere, the highest results. 


In the development of the American public school sys- 
tem all these factors have, in the main, worked together 
harmoniously ; hence, in a large degree, the unparalled suc- 
cess attained. 


In the absence of an established church, religious train- 
ing of a sectarian character has never been considered a 
proper function of the State. This task has been left to 
the home and to the church. But training in moral conduct 
has always been considered a function of the school. This 
teaching, as a rule, has not been formal and theoretical, 
but eminently practical. It has not been thought neces. 
sary, or desirable, that the school should enter the theo- 
logical, or the philosophical, field to teach the basis, or 
sanctions, of morals. Besides being too abstract and phil- 
osophical, the diversity of beliefs as to the basis of moral 
sanctions makes it unwise for teachers to enter this field. 
In teaching, for instance, honesty and truthfulness it is 
rarely necessary for the teacher to go further than to ap- 
peal to the child’s conscience. Js it right to steal? In many 
years of experience with children, | have never found a 
girl or boy in a public school who was disposed to answer 
in the affirmative; the answer is always “No,’ From 
this starting point of moral teaching, the child’s conscience, 
the lessons of experience can be taught without appeal to, 
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or discussion of, the sanctions or warrants for the moral 
precept. Doubtless, religious teaching at home or in the 
Sunday school has furnished the sanction in most cases. 
Whether the true basis of morals is religious, utilitarian, 
hedonistic, social, or other, is, or may be, important to the 
adult who has reached a stage of intellectual development 
enabling him to reason and to judge for himself; but the at- 
tempt to establish a basis for morals, natural or trans- 
cendental, in the child’s mind would ordinarily be fruitless. 
It is enough for the school teacher that the moral principle 
is implicitly recognized and accepted by the child. 

Starting from this point, in what way does the schoo} 
train most effectively.in moral conduct? The personality 
of the teacher is first of all the most potent force in moral — 
training. His moral ideals exemplified in his daily conduct 
of the school; his honesty, sincerity, truthfulness, cour- 
tesy, kindness and charity; his appreciation of and love 
for the true, the good and the beautiful—all these exercise 
a silent but powerful influence in moulding the character 
of his pupils. 

Again, the government and discipline of the school ex- 
ert a powerful influence in the formation of character. 
Promptness, obedience, self-abnegation, self-sacrifice, so- 
cial equality, sympathy, necessary co-operation—all these 
virtues and moral attitudes are engendered by the neces- 
sities of school discipline. These lie at the foundation of 
character, and these the school, more than any other agen- 
cy, is best qualified to supply. 

It is assumed, of course, that the school is governed and 
disciplined in such a manner as to bring out and to perfect 
the moral qualities mentioned above. The school where 
the discipline is low or weak; in which the dominant mo- 
tive is fear of punishment, selfish reward, or unrestrained 
competition ; in which the personality of the teacher is low, 
or mean, or uninspiring; in which results are measured 
neither by exact nor by honest standards; in which approval 
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is based, not on merit, but on caprice—such a school is not 
and cannot be a good nursery of morals. 

Fortunately, in most school systems, such schools and 
such teachers are rare. Boards of examiners, and employ- 
ing school boards, are putting greater emphasis than ever 
before on the personality of the teacher. The spirit of the 
teacher, the atmosphere of the class room, the general so- 
cial and ethical conditions of the school, are rated by official 
examiners as of greater importance than the intellectual 
attainments of the class. 

The studies pursued in the school afford daily oppor- 
tunities for moral teaching. The stories told in the kinder- 
garten fall on the rich soil of the child’s imagination and 
excite ideas of right conduct, together with appropriate 
moral feelings. And the effect is greatly heightened be- 
cause of the child’s social surroundings. ‘To witness the 
response of others to the ideas and emotions of the story 
greatly enhances its moral effect. The biographical stories 
told to and read by the children in the several grades afford, 
also, much material for moral training. 

Children by nature are hero worshippers; hence the care 
to be exercised in selecting for them proper objects of hero 
worship. These characters are scattered profusely through 
the pages of history. The great military heroes, as Hanni- 
bal, Caesar, Napoleon, Washington, Grant, appeal strong- 
ly to boys of all ages; but character formed exclusively 
on such ideals would be one-sided and unfortunate. The 
great social and religious benefactors of the race should 
also share their admiration and love. So, also, the great dis- 
coverers, like Columbus, Magellan, De Soto and others, who 
have braved danger and death in extending our knowledge 
of the world and its people. Inventors whose work has 
changed the industrial conditions of the world; great ar- 
tists, painters, and musicians—all must enter the intellectual 
and emotional life of the pupils. All these influences are 
highly effective in the training of character. 
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A still greater factor in character training is the literature 
read in the school. Fortunately, the amount of reading mat- 
ter furnished to pupils in the schools has been greatly aug- 
mented in recent years. Poetry, in which our language is ex- 
ceptionally rich; stories suited to all ages and tastes—all 
yield a rich fruitage in moral training. Nor must we lose 
sight of the moral value of proper training in the sciences. 
The child that has been taught to observe the wonderful 
adaptations to be found in nature, whether of plant or of 
animal life, is brought into a closer sympathy with the 
Divine Will and Mind, and, with Keppler, may say in awe, 
“T read God’s thoughts.” 


The manual studies more recently introduced into the 
curriculum furnish their quota of moral instruction. 
To perform a piece of work—as to make a garment or a 
box—and to turn out a perfect piece of work, gives the child 
a feeling of independence, of power, of initiative, of respect 
for others who can do equally as well, or of shame for those 
who perform poorly their task by reason of idleness, or in- 
difference, or carelessness—this, too, is a means of training 
character. 


Returning again to the question of religious training, is it 
not true that the ground work which the school lays in moral 
training is the best possible preparation of the soil for the 
religious teacher? If the children in our schools were all of 
the same communion, and if all our teachers were, also, of 
the same religious communion, it might be possible in the 
same curriculum and by the same teachers to conduct the 
religious training of the child. It is doubtful, however, 
whether under these impossible conditions in American 
schools, the union of the two would be desirable. Division 
of labor and the advantages of specialization apply in re- 
ligious training as well as in the industrial world. 


If the work of the secular teacher is carried on in such 
a manner as to support and strengthen that of the religious 
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teacher, the outcome may be expected to be even better than 
when the joint effort is made by one and the same teacher. 
The qualifications of the distinctively religious teacher are 
usually held to be somewhat different from the qualifications 
of the secular teacher; in the case of the latter, knowl- 
edge not only of the subject matter of instruction, but 
of the teaching processes seem to be essential qualifica- 
tions; of the former, the paramount qualification seems to 
be spiritual fitness to arouse the emotions of dependence, 
love and faith. The two teachers working in harmony with 
common aims, namely, the complete and well-rounded char- 
acter of the child, will accomplish best this most difficult task, 
that of training the child to perform honorably and success- 
fully all the manifold duties of life, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual. 


CONCLUSION. 


In concluding this report, I desire to record my grateful 
appreciation of the many acts of kindness and of courtesy 
received at the hands of the Board of Education ot 1907, 
who retired on the first of January, 1908. Although handi- 
capped by unnecessary numbers, but more particularly by a 
system of administration that was unfitted for the prompt, 
reliable, and economical conduct of public business, the edu- 
cational affairs of the city have been on the whole wisely 
and efficiently managed. In the march of modern improve- 
ment in methods of conducting public affairs it long since 
became apparent that a change in school board organization 
must be made sooner or later. The reduction in the member- 
ship of the board is in line with the best thought of the 
country as shown by the large number of cities that have 
already made the change. The “committee” system, which 
the large board entailed, was defective because it created 
several boards within the entire board and did not provide 

means for guarding against the mistakes of committees by 
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throwing around them adequate safeguards. The fact 
should not be lost sight of, however, that there have 
always been, in all the boards of past years, not a few men 
of great energy, acumen, and business experience who have 
seen the weakness of the system of administration and who 
have sought to remedy it. To criticize these men unjustly 
would be an act of public ingratitude. They have borne the 
heat and burden of conducting the schools under great diffi- 
culties, past numerous pitfalls to their present high state of 
efficiency. 

I desire, also, to congratulate the new board on the intel- 
ligence, vigor, and enthusiasm with which it has undertaken 
its important and arduous labors. Under the government 
and control of men who are accustomed to dealing with 
large affairs and who are under obligations to no constitu- 
ency save the constituency of the 50,000 children enrolled in 
the schools—freed also from the encumbrances of an un- 
wieldy board membership and an antiquated system of com- 
mittee administration—it cannot be doubted that the schools 
of Newark will continue to grow and to prosper as never be- 
fore in their long history. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ADDISON B. POLAND, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 
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REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
NORTH DISTRICT. 


To the City Superintendent of Schools: 


Dear Sir :—Half-day classes seem to be a handicap from 
which we will never escape. Most of them occur in the 1B, 
1A, and 2B grades, although in some schools where a num- 
ber are necessary, they extend into the second and third 
grades. The session of four consecutive hours per day is 
too long for young children, and the first and last half-hours 
constitute a period of much waste. From half-past eight to 
nine o'clock, the children of the main school are in the yards 
adjacent to the class-rooms, and the confusion caused by 
their play and loud conversation is so disturbing that con- 
centrated attention is impossible. The argument may be 
made that this time should be occupied in manual work 
which will so engross the children that the distractions out- 
side will be minimized, but this would give an undue im- 
portance to manual work and would reduce the amount of 
time which could rightly be given to the fundamental sub- 
jects of instruction. What is true of the first half hour in 
the morning is true of the first in the afternoon. During the 
last hour of the day, especially from the middle of November 
to the middle of February, the light is so poor and the tender 
children are so fatigued that it is clear that an afternoon 
half-day class cannot be called anything else than a calam- 
ity. If the state would authorize a three-hour session for a 
half-time class, the conditions would be improved. ‘This is 
unlikely, for the state evidently wishes to force all children 
upon full time and so make a less period undesirable. In 
view of this, it would seem advisable that we discontinue 
putting the first year children on half time and that the ex- 
periment of substituting third and fourth year children 
where half-day classes are necessary should be tried. The 
children of these grades can come to school themselves 
without the watchful care of older brothers and sisters, the 
hours would not tax them as severely, and they would be 
more likely to make their grades on time, and a larger per- 
centage of children would be promoted. A special course 
of study in the essentials should be followed in these classes. 
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An attempt has been made to establish a.time standard in 
order that no subject may be given an undue share of the 
limited number of minutes at the disposal of the teachers. 
A series of type programmes for the several grades was dis- 
tributed at the grade meetings as a proper method for 
achieving the end in view. A study of the table thus formu- 
lated was made at a meeting of principals’ held in April 
last. It was evident from this study that the criticism 
sometimes made upon our schools that too much time is 
given to what are termed the “fads and frills” was without 
justification. The essential studies are still the prominent 
ones. The truth of the matter is that I found in some cases 
ninety or more minutes per day were devoted to arithmetic, 
the recitation in the subject being held in the morning and 
an occupation period being given in the afternoon. This 
abuse I sought to correct. The type programmes reduced 
the amount to sixty minutes per day in all grades, and the 
second grade was directed to use only forty minutes. In 
connection with this the suggestion was made that no home 
work should be assigned because parents should be relieved 
of the vexatious duty of instruction, and the teacher should 
be untrammelled in the development of the subject. No 
other criticism of moment was made in the discussion of the 
table. To give less time to arithmetic, in my opinion, would | 
be unwise inasmuch as the classes should be taught in all 
these grades in two groups and not as units. Such an ar- 
rangement gives thirty minutes to the recitation and thirty 
minutes to the preparation. If the classes are to be heard 
as wholes and the preparation is to be made out of school, 
then “it were a grievous wrong” to require as much as one 
hour per day, but since we are making the attempt to do 
otherwise, not much can be accomplished in less time. 

The advisability of grouping the children under some 
uniform plan has been discussed by me with a large number 
of the principals. For years we have used a very flexible 
system of grading, one school doing one thing and another 
an entirely different thing. One school would put all the 
bright pupils of a grade in one room, all the dull ones in an- 
other, and the medium in a third; another promotes from 
group to group in the lower grades the first-of each month; 
another has classes made up of slow, average, and bright 
pupils. To put all the bright pupils in one room means de- 
priving the slow and average pupils of the intellectual stim- 
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ulation of associating with them. Wi£th nations, isolation 
has retarded progress and has tended to stultify and to 
weaken them, while association has developed and advanced 
them in civilization and power. Segregation of dull pupils 
must do them injury inasmuch as the instruction will tend 
to become mediocre and the stimulus of emulation is absent. 
It is possible to overstimulate the very capable pupils by a too 
rapid rate of progress ; since they are usually assigned to the 
best teachers, they have more than is their right. Too rapid: 
progress such as the monthly promotion weakens a school. 
There is a great loss in frequently changing from one 
teacher to another. The plan of having good, fair, and poor 
pupils under one teacher is fairer to the instructor and better 
for the children. It seems to me inadvisable, because not 
economical in time or effort, to have more than three groups 
in a class even of the first grade. The best plan is three in 
the first grade and perhaps the 2B, and two in each of the 
others. The groups above the third grade should be 
separated in arithmetic and one other major study—either 
language, geography, or history, as occasion may require. 
For the low grades where there are many duplicate classes 
a uniform nomenclature should be used, so migratory pupils 
shall lose a minimum of work in changing from school to 
school. The following is suggested: | 


Lb’, 157, 183; >read,.one «B ‘one, one. B..two 
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The bright pupils would be in 1B3, or 1A3, or 2B? and as 
rapidly as it is wise they might be taken over the required 
work changing the name to 1A* as soon as they have done 
work beyond the grade limit. When promotion time arrives 
the rA+ might become 2B?, omitting the 2B" group. In this 
way time may be saved. in the lower grades. 

In the subject of arithmetic it is still necessary to em- 
phasize the fact that it is the duty of the primary grades to 
make a conquest of the fundamental operations. This in- 
cludes two aspects as suggested in my last annual report, 
and it also means the development and drill of the funda- 
mental tables for the purpose of rapid, accurate, and econom- 
ical computation. These drills should be in the tabular 
form, and the fundamental number facts should not be used 
as decorations for circles, quadrilaterals, or any other geo- 
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metrical figures. The abstract work should be presented to 
the children in all the different possible ways and not merely 
put upon the blackboards to be copied. The custom hereto- 
fore has been to do only one way. The child should under- 
stand that he is to:add when the question, “What is the sum 
of 24, 62, and 18?” is asked, and that he is to do the same 
thing when it is represented as “24-+-62-+-18;” or when the 
form is “Add 24, 62, and 18.” Such work can best be done 
by means of the dictation, and I have recommended to the 
teachers a very liberal use of this form of exercise. When- 
ever the abstract work is being done, the teacher should 
give some time to its supervision, for children are weakened 
by the habits of dawdling and inaccuracy which are formed 
when they work by themselves. Nothwithstanding re- 
peated directions to reduce the figuring wherever possible 
and to omit lines and other wasteful formalisms, some teach- 
ers still continue both evils. This is among the causes 
which now retard the progress in this subject. Some others 
are wasteful methods of solution, and the assignment of 
problems not often met in practical life, such as long ex- 
amples in reduction ascending and descending and the find- 
of the simple interest of large sums of money for long 
periods of time. A stronger emphasis should be placed on 
the mental work and on simple problems that illustrate im- 
portant principles. To continue the work of reform, it 
would be well to take the subject out of the second grade, 
and were it not for the fact that so many thousands of chil- 
dren leave school before the close of the fifth year, the third 
would be included in this recgmmendation. During the past 
two years Mr. Eli Pickwick, Director of Manual Training, 
and myself have been co-ordinating the manual training and 
arithmetical courses. The number work of the lowest 
grades should consist of counting and measurement and 
manual work, arithnictical symbols being used very little. 
By a still further adjustment a very excellent concrete basis 
for arithmetical work could be laid in the manual course, 
the young children could be relieved of the most difficult sub- 
ject and the one least suitable for them, and promotions 
would be accelerated. 

The Children’s Course of Illustrated Lectures given last 
term and designed to correlate with the classroom work in 
elementary science and in geography was a decided suc- 
cess. The lectures were more instructive than entertaining, 
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and the speakers were authorities in their respective fields. 
There was much interest on the part of teachers and chil- 
dren. ‘The notes which many of the latter took were after- 
ward used in the language work as reports. The experi- 
ment demonstrates the possibility of making this kind of 
work especially valuable in the development of the course of 
study in elementary science. Newark greatly needs such in- 
stitutions as the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York and the Botanical Gardens of the Bronx, where 
classes may be taken for work of this kind as well as for the 
study of the specimens and collections. The establishment 
might well be made by wealthy men of philanthropic im- 
pulses or else by the municipality. Unless the need and use- 
fulness can be demonstrated, no move will ever be made to 
accomplish so desirable a project. The modest beginning, 
I hope, will be followed by expanding the work this next 
spring, and eventually doing so much that attention will be 
called to the splendid opportunity for furthering the good of 
the community. The plan followed was to divide the city 
into districts using certain school-houses as centres. To 
these were brought by their teachers the several classes of 
designated grades at four o’clock in the afternoon. The 
lectures were about forty minutes long, and the time of year 
selected enables all children to reach their homes before 
dark. 

It is a great pleasure to recognize and to commend the 
interest of the teachers and principals and the hearty re- 
sponse which has been made to the effort to bring the en- 
riching material of the elementary science into the language 
work of the children. After each lecture there were com- 
positions written in the various classes upon the different 
phases of the lectures. There is now in my office an excel- 


lent collection of such papers upon various topics in the sub- 


ject, many of which are descriptions of the natural history 
specimens supplied by the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

It is very desirable that we secure the cordial co-operation 
of the Shade Tree Commission in our work in this subject. 
If only one tree of a kind on a city block were tagged it 
would assist in the study and recognition of trees. In some 
schools there are made tree maps of the school blocks. If 
the Commission would distribute the elms, poplars, lindens, 
and maples and other trees so that the children might be- 
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come interested in and familiar with the various kinds of 
trees, there would result a love and co-operation on the part 
of the young people which would be a force of great power, 
and the work of the schools would be much facilitated. 

Another phase of the work requiring attention is that cov- 
ered by the science readers. A few years ago our schools 
were generously equipped with the “fact nature readers,” and 
I am glad to report that during the past two years this stock 
has been reduced by wear as desk books until it is nearly ex- 
hausted, and all requests to replenish have been denied. 
Most of these books were supplied for the primary grades. 
It seems almost needless to say that as a means of teaching 
elementary science they were useless, the children having 
too small a basis of knowledge founded upon personal ob- 
servation to make the reading valuable. ‘There can be no 
reasonable dispute as to the desirability of having children 
in grades below the sixth study nature at first hand. In 
grades above the fifth there is a place for this kind of in- 
formation reader, the world of the child having expanded 
beyond that of sense experience and his power of represen- 
tation having developed so that he can profitably gain knowl- 
edge through reading. Even in these grades, however, 
elementary science should be studied by means of the real 
object and by experiment, the reader being entirely supple- 
mentary. The school of nature teaching represented by the 
works written by William J. Long and Ernest Thompson 
Seton has opened a new field for the children, and the pleas- 
ure given by books of this class is evident. Interest is 
aroused in animals as living beings, not as specimens, and 
sympathy is awakened intsuch a manner that the inclination 
to consider their needs, to care for and to protect them is 
created. ‘They thus harmonize with the end sought in bio- 
logical study in the elementary school. 

There is in a number of our schools much material that 
could well be used for teaching the science lessons. This 
material could illustrate the subjects of mineralogy, geology, 
botany, and other sciences, but it is stored away in inaccess- 
ible book-cases, in the garrets, or in other places so that no 
one knows just what is available. It is my wish that in each 
building there might be a special place to be known as the 
science room. Such a room would enable principals to 
gather all their resourses into one place, to properly cata- 
logue the same, and to assign a caretaker. Throughout the 
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year, there could be material illustrating germination and 
pollination and other important phases of botanical study, 
and the class teachers could systematically arrange their les- 
sons, calling for such material as they might want. <A lab- 
oratory is an adjunct as desirable as is the kitchen or shop. 
Without such a provision the elementary science materials 
are mere curiosities. We could even go farther. If pro- 
vision could be made for the care of specimens, many would 
be given to the schools by interested teachers and citizens. 

Notwithstanding many conflicting theories the best texts 
in geography continue to provide for what may be termed 
a “double round” in the study; that is, a preliminary fol- 
lowed by a more complete and intensive treatment of the 
continents. Such a custom is based upon psychological rea- 
sons, but neither the text books nor classroom practise dis- 
tinguish the two treatments sufficiently. The first round, 
taken in the fourth and fifth grades, should make the child 
conversant with the chief physiographic, political, and social 
conditions, the aim being to give him the what of geography. 
The child is in that stage of his development when he has 
great ability for storing his mind with facts, and their ac- 
quisition is generally a pleasure. These facts under the va- 
rious topics are reviewed in the second round of the sixth 
and seventh grades, but they should be used again with the 
purpose in mind of teaching the why of geography. At this 
time much more attention should be given to causes and to 
political and industrial conditions. The difference should be 
marked. This distinction is not clear enough in our in- 
struction in the subject. The review of the basal topics 
called for in the treatment of a continent occupies about as 
much time as the original presentation. The year has been 
a noteworthy one for this branch, for there has been placed 
upon the list available for use two new series of text books, 
as well as stereoscopes and stereographs. ‘There has been 
inaugurated a circulating system of lantern slides, nine of 
our schools having purchased lanterns, and several others 
being about to do so. Classrooms and assembly rooms have 
been equipped with dark shades and curtains. There are 
in my office several hundred slides for use in teaching 
geography, history and civics. I am indebted to Mr. 
Frank H. Hanson, of the South Market Street School 
and Mr. Elmer K. Sexton of the Central Avenue School 
for valuable assistance in making the collection. Each of 
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these principals has in his school a large number of slides 
which are available in connection with the city collection. 
We are thus at the beginning of a new era in teaching geog- 
raphy, and further progress will be made by distinguishing 
more clearly the two kinds of presentation and by the use of 
the abundant illustrative material provided. 

The erstwhile confused statements of children, such as 
“Congress passed the Dred Scott Decision” or that “The 
nresident made the Missouri Compromise” clearly indicated 
the need for such a treatment of history and civics as should 
clarify the mind of the child in regard to both. These are 
but examples of the many points of contact between the 
subjects of history and civics. The relation between the 
history of the country during the constitutional period and 
the Constitution ‘itself is so intimate that little of moment 
can be urged against the time required for the study of the 
national government or the acquisition of a knowledge of 
some of its details. But sucha study of the scheme of na- 
tional government is not the only work that must be done. 
There must be in the lower grades the inductive develop- 
ment of the fundamental ideas of government. I do not 
believe it wise to theorize as to the genesis or types of gov- 
ernment with young children, nor do I believe we should be- 
gin with the letter box on the street corner or the post office 
and jail as has been advocated by some educators. To my 
mind we should begin with personalities. The point of de- 
parture from geography in Grade 3A is in teaching about 
the fireman and the policeman (individual persons who 
typify the great governmental functions of protection and 
restraint or regulation). | They come under the observation 
of children, even in the remote sections of the city, and a 
knowledge of their duties is the beginning of the subject of 
civics. It is assumed that the method of exposition shall 
be from that which is simple and near to that which is com- 
plex and remote. The subject should not be taught sepa- 
rately but in relation to the city, the state or the national 
history. To make clear the underlying thought and the 
controlling principle, the points of departure in the respec- 
tive grades are here enumerated: 
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3A—Firemen and Policemen. 

4B.—Medical Inspectors. 

4A.+—Playgrounds and Parks, their value and the duty 
of children in caring for public property. 

5B.—Voters and their qualifications. 

5A.—The State Executive. 

6B.—Local Government of New Jersey (to be studied at 
the time of treating the colonial history). 


In the other grades the facts are taught, as suggested 
above, in connection with the history itself. To illustrate, the 
study of the Missouri Compromise affords the opportunity 
for teaching how bills become laws and that of the Dred 
Scott Decision of the function of the Supreme Court, and 
the introduction of any administration the method of elect- 
ing the president. It affords me much satisfaction to state 
that the work in civics is successful. In many classrooms 
I have heard lessons in the subject and in many others have 
tested the pupils upon those that have been given, and I 
have found that the instruction has been admirable. The 
teachers have evidently taken pleasure in the work, having 
recognized the need of such a background. 


During the year there has been occasion to criticize sev- 
eral schools because of their lack of success in teaching the 
mechanics of expression, especially in primary grades. I 
refer, of course, to punctuation, capitalization, paragraph- 
ing, and other essentials of form. These grades should fix 
good formal habits as a foundation for subsequent work. 
On the other hand, it seemed to me necessary to call atten- 
tion of all teachers in the grade meetings to what I be- 
lieve to be the wrong attitude toward the language work. 
Taken all in all, it is too correctional, and there is not enough 
effort to encourage the free expressive impulses of children. 
The teachers have been in a state of nervous apprehension: 
if paragraphs were not indented one and one-half inches 
on the right, and if the margin was not one inch on each 
side they felt annoyed. There are some matters incident 
to good form and others essential. ‘Teachers should not be 
careless of any essentials, but in no grades must the larger 
purpose be sacrificed. The children must be trained to ex- 
press thought, orally and in writing. The latter is much 
more difficult because of the spelling and the technicalities. 
To increase the oral work in expression, to reduce the 
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amount of written and to improve its formal character is, 
in my judgment, a needed procedure. There is another 
matter likely to be overlooked, and that is the need of mak- 
ing an impression before there can be an expression. Much 
of the composition is mediocre because this is not done. 
With such an abundance of rich material as that afforded by 
our courses in history, elementary science, and literature, 
it would seem unnecessary to suggest this truth. But it 
needs both to be stated and to be followed. For written 
work, the short interesting story should be reproduced, not 
a story; the animal or plant or rock that has excited and 
fixed the attention should be described and not any animal 
or plant or rock; the events that awakened admiration or 
other emotion should be narrated. For written work there 
should be a careful selection; it should be definite, limited, 
clear, and distinct. ‘The purpose is first and foremost to 
test the power of expression. When it is sought to dis- 
cover the amount of technical knowledge of language 
possessed by a child the dictation should be used. Too 
often the reproduction of historical or geographical lessons 
are so discursive and pointless as to have no value except in 
keeping the children occupied. 

During the last five years there has been apparent to stud- 
ents of education the fact that a new conception of drill and 
thoroughness was gradually taking shape. As we have 
been slowly but surely drifting away from the literary ideal 
of education toward the industrial or vocational, so have we 
in the matter of mechanical repetition and the drill for its 
own sake weighed anchor and moved outward toward a bet- 
ter goal. Bagley very aptly describes the change in the fol- 
lowing words: “In our first enthusiasm we threw away the 
spelling-book, poked fun at the multiplication table, and re- 
lieved ourselves of much wit and sarcasm at the expense of 
formal grammar. But now we are swinging back to the 
formal work, but with a new conception, we are learning that 
its drudgery can be lightened and its efficiency heightened by 
the introduction of a richer content that shall provide a 
greater variety in the repetitions, insure an adequate motive 
for effort, and relieve the dead monotony that rendered the 
older methods so futile.” In the evolution of this new 
ideal, further effort has been made this last semester to 
arrange the technical grammar work so no one grade shall 
be burdened and so-no undue amount of time shall be re- 
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quired to teach the assignment. The teachers have been 
urged to use in their first presentations models of sentences 
containing only the technicalities known and to be taught, 
and to teach the verb in the modern way according to the 
best recognized authorities, the schools having differed in 
this particular. Diagramming as a means of graphically 
representing the functions of the parts of a sentence has been 
encouraged, and the use of good literature for purposes of 
grammatical illustration has been permitted without criti- 
cism, the practise being both wise and expedient. The 
High School teachers say that the entering classes each 
year show more power to express thought and a greater 
knowledge of the means used and of the standerds of Eng- 
lish speech. 

The Board of Education has wisely made the use of the 
spelling-book obligatory in all grades above the second, and 
our schools are now fully equipped. It must be left to the 
principal to regulate the work in the individual schools so 
there shall not be the old-time abuses. In some cases I 
have noted practices that are open to criticism; for instance, 
a 7B class studied all the words assigned to the Seventh 
grade, and the 7A was obliged to do the same work again. 
It would have been much better for each to have taken half 
the number of words and to have had a supplementary list 
made up of words from the other studies of the respective 
grades. The use of the spelling-book does not relieve the 
teacher from the obligation to teach other words found in 
the various studies, or those of unusual character and diffi- 
culty incidentally as occasion may arise. ‘This is the proper 
method, and it is so obviously advantageous that discussion 
is unnecessary. 

It is gratifying to note the success of the college exten- 
sion work among the teachers. The classes are sufficiently 
large, the interest has been marked, and there is much ap- 
preciation of the opportunity thus afforded for professional 
instruction of a high grade. We have many excellent 
teachers in Newark, a large part of whom are ambitious. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DAVID ‘B:-CORSON, 
Assistant City Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
SOUTH DISTRICT. | 


To the City Superintendent of Schools: 


DEAR Srr:—I submit herewith my first report of inspec- 
tion and supervision of the schools of the South District. 

The benefits arising from the importation of teachers 
trained elsewhere are plainly apparent in many schools. 
The disposition to deplore the fact that the local training 
school does not supply teachers in sufficient number is a 
mistake. ‘These ambitious, skillful, and energetic women 
with records ofsuccessful experience, trained, many of them, 
in the best schools in the United States, are a very desirable, 
even necessary accession to our corps. There is an element 
of weakness inherent in the custom of taking all our teachers 
from among those who know of no other training than that 
of our own schools. The outsiders are new blood in our 
system. They bring with them something of the spirit of 
the pioneer willing and eager to match his mettle against 
unknown and trying conditions. Where they come there 
frequently springs up a wholesome and generous rivalry 
among the teachers of a school resulting in better work 
and higher standards. I hope our salaries will be high 
enough to give us the pick of trained teachers from a wide 
range and to make Newark the Mecca of skilled and am- 
bitious teachers everywhere. 


FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE TEACHERS. 


I discover a weakness in these grades due to a number of 
causes. In the first place, it is usually from these grades 
that teachers are promoted. As a consequence those teach- 
ers who lack either the ambition or the skill to win promo- 
tion remain. In the second place, those grades have the 
heavy classes of the grammar schools—a statement easily 
confirmed by an inspection of the monthly statistical re- 
ports. In the third place, children in these grades have 
reached an age that makes them more difficult to control. 
This is especially true of the boy. From ten to twelve years 
of age it is generally conceded that a trace of primitive 
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savagery appears in his nature. Sinister hereditary in- 
fluences are apt to manifest themselves at this time of life. 
The emotional forces of the adolescent period have not yet 
come into play. Consequently the discipline of these grades 
is more difficult than that of any other in the school. ‘These 
conditions explain why the work in these grades does not 
measure up in point of skill in teaching and results ob- 
tained to the grades below and above. Add to these consid- 
erations the fact that at this period the grammar school 
suffers the greatest loss in numbers and we have before us 
by far the weakest place with respect to organization in our 
elementary schools. I cannot urge too strongly the neces- 
sity of securing strong teachers for these grades. The prin- 
cipal should have the power to assign his teachers on the 
basis of the needs of the class and the skill of the teacher. 
In the primary department head assistants and vice-prin- 
cipals are assigned to any class. I recommend a similar 
arrangement for the grammar classes. 


THE SCHOOL ASSEMBLY. 


The assembly is an instrument of great power in the 
hands of a strong principal. Nowhere do the personality 
of the principal, his qualities of leadership and inspiration, 
and his scholarly attainments come into play with greater 
force. By reason of his position he stands on a pedestal 
before his school. The children are looking to him to 
illuminate the path they are traveling towards that myster- 
ious and enchanted realm, the future. The main purpose 
of the assembly is not fulfilled by merely reading the scrip- 
tures and reciting the Lord’s prayer. That can be done 
just as well in the classroom, and, in fact, should be done 
there three or four times a week, reserving one or two 
mornings for the assembly when there should be a pro- 
gram of exercises on a high plane. History including cur- 
rent life and politics, literature, science, and art are the 
source-books for these programs. The principal should be 
at home in some of these departments of culture and learn- 
ing and should have a soul sensitive to all those influences 
that refine, ennoble, and dignify human life and be able to 
impress them on the children. If he has the gift of effective 
speech—and if he has not, he should cultivate it—there is no 
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limit to the uplift and inspiring influence he can exert on 
his school. ‘The classes should be continually brought into 
these exercises. ‘ There is a rivalry among the classes of a 
school just as there is a rivalry among the schools of the 
city, and this wholesome spirit of emulation can be used 
with telling effect. If a class is reading a masterpiece of 
literature, the pupils should reproduce some of it by reading 
or quotation in assembly and, by judicious praise, made to 
feel they have done a good thing. I know of no means so 
effective as this for quickening and vitalizing interest in 
classroom work. 

The assemblies for commemorating our national holidays 
and heroes should never be occasions for buffoonery and 
vaudeville. ‘Thanksgiving, for example, should bring be- 
fore the school the epic of the Puritan, the tragedy of the 
Indian, and our trust in the Lord God omnipotent. These 
patriotic celebrations should laud and magnify the national 
epos as bodied forth in song, poem, oration, moving incident, 
and inspiring narrative. There is a wide and rich field of 
material to select from. Verse that is trivial and shallow 
in sentiment and doggerel in form and composition should 
be religiously avoided. I regret to say that effusions of the 
unlettered muse lacking every element of fitness and merit 
are continually seeking introduction to the school under the 
guise of patriotism. ‘The principal should be keen to detect 
the ass under the lion’s skin. 

Nothing contributes more to the value of the assembly 
than good music. This branch is well taught and good 
results in classrooms are secured. ‘The classes should be 
massed in an effective chorus in the assembly. It is a great 
treat to hear the choral work in many schools where the 
technique, melody, and spirit of the singing are rarely ex- 
celled by the performances of trained adults. On the other 
hand, I find assemblies where the musical resources of the 
school are not utilized. These schools unquestionably have 
instruction as efficient as the others but through lack of 
management or lack of a competent leader, the singing is a 
failure. In the organization of the latter class of schools 
provision should be made for competent leaders of music 
in the assembly in order that the training of the classes in 
this art shall be brought into full play and this highest 
source of pleasure the school possesses be enjoyed to the 
utmost. 
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I was surprised to find still in operation through all the 
primary schools of the South District a programme pre- 
scribing an hour a day for arithmetic. This hour was fre- 
quently stretched by the addition of a quarter of an hour. 
In view of discussions at the Principals’ Round Table last 
vear and the indisputable fact that arithmetic is not the 
most important study in the primary school—and this as- 
sumption must be maintained in order to justify this hour 
programme—lI was at a loss to explain the continuance of 
this programme. I find that no such exorbitant value is 
attached to the subject anywhere else. Many programmes 
of other cities that I have consulted assign less time, the 
period usually being forty or forty-five minutes, and this 
is the period fixed upon as a maximum for all arithmetic 
work in all grades of the primary school. Every effort 
should be made to teach the child to read as quickly as pos- 
sible. ‘Toward this supreme task everything else must bend. 
To give the pupil command of the printed page is the great 
key which elementary education is seeking to place in the 
pupil’s hands. Say what we will about observation in 
nature work and reason in mathematical work, nothing 
should be allowed to shift the emphasis of the primary 
school from reading, its highest purpose and chief end. So 
much of fallacy has crept’ into the pedagogy of these pri- 
mary school studies and so insistent are the advocates of 
innovations and new subjects that it is difficult for one to 
keep this subject of language work clearly before him as a 
pole star by which the course of instruction must be shaped. 
Two things are necessary to the successful prosecution of 
this work in reading; first, the creation of interest by a 
proper selection of the material to be read, and second, a 
phonetic system that shall give the pupil the power to help 
himself in the deciphering and pronunciation of new words. 
I rejoice to say that in many schools of the city this work is 
on a very high plane. The reading of the best schools is 
from one to two grades ahead of the reading of those schools 
that do not follow the proper line of procedure. Phonics and 
diacritical marks and all mechanics of reading seem to be dry 
and forbidding and so difficult to make interesting for the 
child, but among the surprises of those unfamiliar with this 
work is the fact that children very readily acquire knowl- 
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edge of the quantities of the vowels and of the phonograms 
that enter largely into the composition of the words of the 
language, and the conscious power of mastery which these 
acquirements give the pupils have a very stimulating effect. 
Pupils love to conquer difficulties just the same as their 
elders, and it is this pleasure in conquest that gives the child 
delight in mastering this apparently dry subject. 


LOCATION OF SCHOOLS. 


No school should be placed in the middle of a block. I 
wish this could be enacted into a statute as binding upon all 
school boards. ‘The ideal site should embrace a city block. 
A school should have at least the corner of a block and 
when possible should occupy the whole end of the block. 
The Miller Street School is situated in the middle of the 
block, and the abutting lots from Sherman avenue are under 
the windows of ten classrooms on the west side of the 
building. The annoyances suffered from this situation are 
very grievous. ‘The playing of children in these backyards 
within a few feet of the school wall, the barking of dogs, 
the beating of carpets, the erection of poles for clothes lines 
in front of the windows of the school are samples of the 
disadvantages of such a location. Chestnut Street School 
and Oliver Street School are in the midst of factories and 
suffer much from noise, odors, and lack of light. Waverly 
Avenue School has a smoke stack from a bakery within ten 
or fifteen feet of the windows on the east side of the build- 
ing, and when the wind is east this smoke pours into the 
rooms. Even when a school occupies the end of a block it 
may be located on a street so noisy as to seriously interfere 
with the work of the school. Belmont Avenue School has 
trolley lines on the west and south and on the east a street 
paved with stone blocks, and every wagon that passes makes 
more noise than a trolley car. When the windows are open, 
these noises make the work very much harder for teachers 
and pupils. A trolley line should be avoided if possible in 
the location of a school, and I hope the time will come when 
all pavements in front of a school will at least be asphalt or 
preferably wood, such as we see in West Park street. One 
of the conditions essential to a successful school is quiet 
both within and without. 


- i a ea 
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GRADING BRIGHT PUPILS 


Everyone engaged in supervisory work knows the diffi- 
culty of securing proper gradation of the school. The exi- 
gencies of organization and system have fixed the grades asa 
ladder up which all pupils are to climb, and unfortunately the 
pace for the climb set for ail is the same, or nearly so. Spor- 
adic efforts are made in different parts of the country and in 
parts of the same system to adjust the grading more closely 
to the needs and ability of the pupils in the classes. In the 
past, much emphasis has been placed upon the need of the 
slow pupil, and he has received most attention as if he were 
of most account. I am disposed to think that much energy 
has been misdirected in this way and that the pupil entitled 
to most attention is not the backward and the dull one but 
the bright, ambitious boy who can go on and whom the pres- 
ent system holds back and binds down to a measure of prog- 
ress adapted to his duller companion. On the other hand, 
the backward boy is entitled to be in the same class with the 
talented boy of the same age. One of the things frequently 
lost sight of is the unconscious, unpremeditated tuition that 
children get from contact with other children. In this con- 
sists the chief advantage of classroom instruction as opposed — 
to private or individual education. Other children are essen- 
tial to the education of any child. He is continually measur- 
ing himself by them. This is a social force of great power 
and should be made operative in the highest possible meas- 
ure in the organization of a school. The vicious practise 
found in some of our schools of segregating the dull pupils 
of a grade in separate classes is reprehensible to the last de- 
gree. ‘These pupils are cut off from the stimulating and 
elevating influence of their brighter fellows and denied the 
chief benefit of class instruction. 


While the backward pupil should be in the same class with 
the brighter boy, it does not follow that they are to set the 
pace for his advancement. Rather he should be the pace- 
maker for them. Neither does it follow that he should do 
the same work they are doing. Every class should have two 
groups in at least two major subjects. The higher group 
should seek to broaden the work rather than finish the course 
sooner. There is not much advantage in graduating from 
the grammar school below the normal age. Nature is very 
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wise in these things. Natural normal growth is essential to 

mental and physical health. 
- In some cities, the better scholars are removed from the 
seventh and eighth grades in a group of schools and col- 
lected in a central class and in this way carried forward more 
rapidly. Many parents object to this extra pressure put on 
their children as detrimental to their growth while the 
schools from which the pupils are removed suffer from all 
the evils of segregation that I have described. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. WILMER KENNEDY, 


Assistant City Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 


To the City Superintendent of Schools: 


DEAR S1R:—I herewith submit the report of the Normal 
and Training School for the year ending January 31, 1908. 

The past year has been marked by quiet growth and steady 
prosperity. The entrance classes of the February and Sep- 
tember terms showed a marked increase over earlier enroll- 
ments. ‘The present enrollment of the institution is one hun- 
dred and seventy-four students. 

This number of students taxes the resources of the build- 
ing to its utmost capacity. The recitation rooms of the nor- 
mal department are so small and inadequate that it becomes 
a serious hygienic problem what to do with so many pupils. 

In September of the current year the first selection of a 
kindergarten section was made, placing the kindergarten 
graduations upon a half-yearly basis, instead of yearly, as 
was formerly the case. The kindergarten course is now prac- 
tically as strong a department, if not stronger, than that of- 
fered generally at normal schools. The number of students 
taking the course has increased, while outside applicants 
are numerous. The department of theory and the regular 
practice work of the students has been further strengthened 
by an auxiliary course of first-year training,—the correla- 
tion of kindergarten and primary methods being fully car- 
ried out. 

Marked interest is manifested in the manual training 
department where the course is especially adapted to the 
needs of primary grades. Many valuable suggestions are 
give as to the preparation and kind of occupations for pri- 
mary pupils. 

The time has arrived when there should be maintained in 
the normal school sewing and cooking departments taught 
along lines which would make it possible to provide well- 
equipped teachers in these branches for the needs of the 
evening and summer schools. 

The play festival which is interesting educators as a 
means for developing vital interest in dramatic literature and 
the history of the our country, has been for years a feature 
in our normal department. Interesting and appropriate pro- 
grams along this line mark the celebration of holiday sea- 
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sons and patriotic anniversaries. The students of the school 
thus get valuable suggestions for a high class of work in the 
city schools. In this connection, I would remark that the 
_ school is seriously handicapped by the lack of an assembly 
hall, suitable for its various festival occasions and com- 
mencement exercises. The need of such assembly halls is 
constantly being recognized in our large grammar schools, 
The cultural influence of the normal school,—not only in its | 
district environment, but over the city at large,—could be 
ereatly extended by proper facilities along this line. 

The co-operation with the Normal and Training School of 
the Newark Public Library cannot be too highly commend- 
ed. Miss Marjary L. Gilson, head of the school department 
of the Library, is giving a course of practical work to the 
junior students on the use of the library and the ways and 
means of selecting material for their class room and stu- 
dents’ needs. This instruction is given free of charge and is 
greatly appreciated. . 

The model department of our school suffers from the 
necessity of isolating the various model class rooms, as well 
as from the fact that it is not possible to maintain a sequence 
of grades, without breaks. Then, too, the character of the 
rooms themselves is a serious drawback, only one being large 
and airy enough for the purpose. 

A model department properly integrated and doing work 
along accredited educational lines, where visitors might be 
sent to see typical grade work, is a great need and one 
which the present building makes impossible of fulfillment. 

The training department, also, suffers the same drawback 
under the present system; this is inevitable from the fact 
that it is maintained under two roofs. Any arrangement 
which would put the training in one, instead of two schools, 
must appreciably benefit the output. The ideal training de- 
partment as well as the ideal system of training is a problem 
not yet solved, but the present normal school building has 
few conveniences for a professional training school. It 
should be equipped with physical and chemical laboratories, 
kitchens and work shops, gymnasium and lecture rooms. 

The chief test of the efficiency of this department,—re- 
enforced by the other departments of the school—must be 
the standing and recognition of the students in their 
capacity of city teachers. With few exceptions this has been 
of good character. 
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The present system of early temporary appointment does 
serious injustice to graduate students who need a longer 
time than is given for adjustment. While I do not wish to 
postpone the date of permanent appointment too far into the 
future for the financial well being of the newly appointed 
teacher, nevertheless, the lengthening of the probationery 
period would greatly raise the professional standard of the 
city. The present increase of the initial salary justifies such 
a step. 

It is gratifying to note the number of graduate students 
of the school who are becoming kindergarten directors, head 
assistants and vice-principals. Our graduates show a marked 
professional spirit by attending university courses and by 
preparing themselves for higher work. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the faculty, permit me to ex- 
tend to you, to the assistant superintendents and to the gen- 
eral supervising corps, our appreciation of cordial support. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. SPADER WILLIS, 
Principal. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL. 


To the City Superintendent of Schools: 


DrEaAR StR:—In compliance with your request I submit my 
annual report on the High School: 

No changes of unusual moment have taken place in the 
school during the past year. Evidence that the work has 
been on the whole efficient is shown in the semi-annual pro- 
motion report, which gives a larger percentage of pupils 
passed than has happened in several terms. The percen- 
tage in none of the departments falls below 71 per cent.; this 
has never happened before. 

A more systematic attempt was made last term than ever 
before to follow up delinquent pupils. In case a pupil’s 
work was low for two months in succession, a conference 
was had with the parent, which resulted, in most cases, in 
great improvement in the pupil’s work. 1 am satisfied that 
the apparent lack of co-operation on the part of the parent 
is frequently due to ignorance of school conditions, the chil- 
dren in many cases fostering this ignorance. 

The question of why so many pupils leave high school, 
particularly during the first year, is evidently of very wide- 
spread interest since letters relating to this question are fre- 
quently received from widely separated parts of the country. 
As I have stated before, I believe one important reason to be 
that pupils do not get in our present high school courses 
what appeals to them. The academic discussion of whether 
they get what they ought to be getting does not carry much 
weight with them when they are not getting what they want. 
In our own high schol there is plenty of evidence that there 
are many pupils who can do manual work well, have a taste 
for it and get a good deal of benefit out of it, but who are 
indifferent to the academic side of their course. While no 
course of study should be constructed that does not give 
attention to this latter side, wider latitude on the manual 
side would undoubtedly hold pupils in school longer. Of 
course the solution of this problem is in a technical school. 


It seems to me too commonplace to call attention to the 
need of more high school accommodation for the city of 
Newark. I believe the present plan of dividing the school 
into two sections, with a session in each half of the day, is 
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better than to multiply annexes indefinitely. Although each 
session is shortened by only one period yét this means that 
there is less opportunity for conference between teacher and 
pupil, more home study is demanded, and the pupil is put 
more on his own responsibility than should be required at the 
average high school age. Let us not deceive ourselves; the 
work of the school is impaired by any arrangement that 
does not give to every pupil in the school full hours at a 
reasonable time of day. 

I hope that by the time another report is due, it may be 
definitely settled that the high school is to have a gym- 
nasium. The arguments for it do not grow less strong with 
advancing time. I trust also that the agitation for athletic 
fields for the school children of the city will have practical 
results. At present we have no proper place in which the 
various athletic activities of the high school can be car- 
ried on. There is no season of the year during which a 
suitable field could not be used. As evidence I here mention 
the various forms of sport that may legitimately be sanc- 
tioned within proper bounds: football, baseball, basketball, 
tennis, hockey, association football, and track athletics. As 
will be seen these occupy about the entire year. 

There are various other organizations that add to the effi- 
ciency and pleasure of high school life. Such organizations 
are, the Congress, the French Circle, Arts & Crafts Club, 
Sketch Club, Glee Club and Orchestra, and the Acropolis, 
the school paper. These give opportunity for the develop- 
ment of a diversity of talent along legitimate lines, and they 
are in a flourishing condition. The teams that represented 
Congress in a triangular debate with the Montclair High 
School and the Montclair Academy last fall, won both de- 
bates. 

I‘rom time to time complaints are made that too much 
work is required of high school students. I investigated 
this matter with some care during the year, asking pupils 
to report the amount of time spent in the preparation of 
their work. These reports covered a period long enough to 
eliminate any unusual conditions, and make the statistics 
fairly reliable. I accepted the pupils’ own statements, which, 
naturally, would not contain an underestimate, and found 
the average time for the whole school was three hours and 
eight minutes. This included their study time in school, 
which, for the pupils taking only the required amount of 
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work, would be one hour and twenty minutes, thus making 
the average time spent out of school in the preparation of 
lessons less than two hours. Not only is this time not ex- 
cessive, but might be added to with beneficial results. I real- 
ize that many pupils need to spend, and do spend, more time 
in order to do their work properly. Their remedy is to 
lengthen their course. I do not believe the complaint of 
overwork generally to be well founded. 


A word as to the time it takes pupils to complete the four 
years’ course may be of interest. I have collated statistics, 
only for the class that was graduated in January, and find 
that 46 per cent. completed the course on time; 4o per cent. 
took 4% years; 6 per cent. took five years; 6 per cent. took 
514 years, and 2 per cent. took six years. 

I wish again to put on record my judgment that we have 
a very excellent corps of teachers in the high school, who 
-are doing conscientious work, and are loyal to the best inter- 
ests of the school. 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. E. STEARNS, 


Principal. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF MANUAL, TRAINING. 


To the City Superintendent of Schools: 


Dear Sir:—I herewith present to you the report of the 
Manual Training Department for the year ending December 
31, 1907. 

We have just completed the first decade of manual 
training in our schools. A glance backward, at this time, 
will serve to show the stages which have marked the growth 
of the department from its inception to the present time. 

Manual training was inaugurated in the public schools of 
Newark in the fall of 1897, by offering the work to the boys 
of the eighth grade. In the spring of 1898 manual training 
was extended to include the boys of the seventh and in the 
fall of the same year the boys of the fifth and sixth years. 
In the spring of 1899 when the present Barringer High 
School was first opened to pupils, manual training, including 
shopwork and mechanical drawing, was offered as part of 
one of the courses of study in the new school. In the 
spring of 1902 a definite plan was formulated by which man- 
ual training might be extended to all the primary grades. 
Six schools were selected and the experiment first tried in 
them. The work as introduced proving satisfactory, other 
groups of schools, as they expressed a desire for manual 
training, in their primary grades, were chosen till the fall of 
1906 found every school in the city equipped with suitable 
tools and furnished with proper materials to prosecute some 
form of handwork fitted to the capacity of the children in 
each of its grades. 

We have come then to the close of the first year in which 
every class in the city has been doing during the entire year 
regular work in manual training. 

In essentials the plan of our work has not changed from 
that of former years. Attention has been given to per- 
fecting such details as would render the work more flexible 
and more perfectly fit special conditions. 

In the first place, we have aimed to have the work of the 
year related to the life of the pupil doing it. Pupils have 
constructed for themselves toys, games, and personal con- 
trivances ; have contributed of their work to the home, have 
made festal days both at school and at home brighter by con- 
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tributions of their own making; have in all grades above the 
second made such school utilities as they were able. Among 
the articles made for school use may be named: Cards for 
sewing and weaving in the lower primary grades, the com- 
pass, sundial, clockface, weather-vane, germination boxes, 
insect and reptile cages for science and nature work, looms 
for rug weaving, staff lines to enable teachers to draw the 
five lines of the music staff at one time, doll houses for kin- 
dergartens and screens for classroom use. In addition, toys 
of many kinds were made and given away at the holidays. 
The teachers have also encouraged the investigation of me- 
chanical devices, processes and operations common to the 
life of our city, resulting in the making of such individual 
or communal projects, as canal locks, motors, both water 
and electric, windmills and elevators. 

In the second place, whatever the nature of the problem 
studied, in its presentation we have endeavored to stimulate 
as much individual thought as possible; have sought to 
induce pupils to investigate problems and processes to arrive 
at their own conclusions rather than force upon them a 
ready-made, mandatory solution. In fact, whether the prob- 
lems were as simple as pasting one piece of paper on another 
or as complex as the making of an electric motor we have 
tried to make the pupil think for himself. 

In the third place, after we have seen to it that the func- 
tion of the construction was one of interest and the approach 
to the solution of its problems thoughtful, we have insisted 
on the work itself being done in as fine and accurate a man- 
ner as the pupil’s very best effort could make it. 

I believe then, that this year the technique of our work 
is better than ever before and I am sure it is in no small 
measure due to better thinking while doing, and to having 
an interesting use to which the completed project is to be 
put. 

During the year bench work has been provided for the 
larger and more advanced boys in the ungraded schools. 
This new work has been prosecuted with much vigor and 
interest on the part of the boys. The work of these schools 
ought gradually to take on a more definite industrial trend ; 
that is, a boy should be allowed to do one thing several 
times that he may be able to add to his knowledge skill. 
The shops in the ungraded schools should be open every af- 
ternoon from 3 to 5 o’clock, so that those boys who have no 
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definite afterschool work to do might here find happy em- 
ployment that would result in raising their industrial eff- 
ciency. 

At the High School we are doing work of a high class 
craftsmanlike quality. In the shops, however, our equip- 
ment limits our work to few materials; we feel the need of 
the experience and training that comes through an acquaint- 
ance with a greater number of the materials in common use 
in the world of manufacturing and engineering. I sincerely 
hope the day is not far distant when we can offer students 
of our High School a course in mechanical and engineering 
branches which will be commensurate with the industrial im- 
portance of our city. 

Besides our regular manual training we have need in our 
city of a training that is not furnished at the present time. 

I find in every school in the city boys of whom the regular 
teachers say: ‘‘Poor in regular studies,” and of whom the 
manual training teacher says: “Good in construction, would 
like to be in the shop all the time.” ‘These boys are not in- 
terested in books, but in life. 

Our city, with its greatly diversified manufacturing in- 
terests is calling for boys and men who have intelligence to 
adjust and keep machinery in operation—machine tenders, 
men who can be put in charge of rooms full of machines; 
foremen, makers of machinery, machinists, foremen of 
gangs of machinists, foremen of machine shops; assistants 
to engineers, and engineers. 

The first two classes and to a large extent those of the 
third class must be recruited from the ranks of those who 
never reach our High School. 

I believe we ought to spend as much money to efficiently 
educate the boy between the ages of 12 and 16 years who 
does not like books as the one who does. 

I believe we ought to establish now, here in Newark, a 
school in which a boy could spend half his school time on 
industrial work. In such a school the language, penmanship, 
computations, should deal with realities, biography, business 
forms, fundamental calculations related to the business of the 
shops. The work of the shops should include machine work 
as well as hand work, the former to stimulate an intelligence 
_ about machines a readiness to understand the relation of one 
machine to another and the latter to cultivate manipulatory 
skill. I would have the products of such a school of value 
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to the Board of Education; I would, therefore, have made 
perforated cards such as are bought in large quantities for 
our kindergartens; peg boards, beads, special shapes for 
weaving and sewing, looms, pencil holders, book-carriers 
to hold sets of books being taken from one room to another. 
A repair department could re-cane chairs or mend the bind- 
ings of books. Given a centrally located school like the 
Market Street School, the experiment could be made suc- 
cessful at_a very small outlay. 

The manual training department has done good work dur- 
ing the year just past. The teachers, both regular and spe- 
cial, have worked hard and conscientiously. 1 have found 
them always ready to further the work of the department 
in every possible way. I want to record my appreciation 
of this ready co-operation: 

I bespeak from the Board of Education the same liberal 
support of the department in the future that it has accorded 
in the past. 

Thanking you for your continued helpfulness and support, 


Respectfully submitted, 
ELIT PICK WICK? IRe 


Director of Manual Training. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


To the City Superintendent of Schools: 


Dear Sir:—The average attendance at all of the schools 
during this year has been greater than during any year 
since this department was organized. There has been a 
gradual increase in the per cent. of attendance every year 
since 1901 when the per cent. was 87.8 until the present year 
when it reached 93 per cent. This per cent. is based on the 
attendance of all pupils in all of the public schools. There is 
included in it the pupils of the kindergartens, who, with few 
exceptions, are under the age of seven years and are con- 
sequently not of compulsory school age. The per cent. of 
attendance of these children of tender age is naturally much 
lower than that of the elementary classes. The per cent. of 
attendance of pupils of compulsory school age, exclusive of 
kindergarten pupils, was 93.6 per cent.; of the kindergarten 
pupils was 87.6 per cent. 

The following table shows the increase in the total per 
cent. of attendance in all of the schools during the past 
seven years: 


TERI IMAENG he tes y Rr rate ene ote jean 87.8 
TS wy ile Sar eae oe tt Re at eye PES ae 90.6 
Ara Lok eee odie tad Oe tba aa Oe big QI.5 
160 OLN LRA sock ORAS BY CoM eMme ee Q2 

LON RIG Be eee. uns ae 92.1 
PUN mtcte eene rhe Pony lee Bile Mr ae tee 92.9 
Sage M4) pa ncnke ie griyteat name uae tae 93. 


This increase in the per cent. of attendance is due to the 
fine spirit of co-operation which exists between principals, 
teachers and this department. This co-operation has en- 
abled the department to reach hundreds of parents and to 
convince them of the necessity of causing their children to 
attend school regularly without being compelled to resort to 
prosecution. 

There have been fewer cases of chronic truancy reported 
during this year than in previous years. The main causes 
for absence of pupils have been carelessness or neglect on 
the part of parents, poverty, lack of proper clothing, and the 
greed of parents who attempt to put their children of school 
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age to work. The cheap theatre still continues to be the 
most powerful attraction for pupils who are inclined to be 
truants. ‘This has been especially noticeable since the open- 
ing of several cheap shows called “Nickeldromes.” These 
shows are open all day and attract many children who would 
otherwise be at school. Through the courtesy of the Board 
of Police Commissioners, who detailed two additional offi- 
cers to this department last spring, an officer has been sta- 
tioned at the cheap theatres each matinee day, and children 
of school age have not been allowed to attend the theatre 
during school hours. Each child who attempts to gain ad- 
mittance is stopped, and his name and address is taken by 
the officer in order that the parents may be notified of the 
consequences of allowing their children to play truant and 
attend such shows. A determined effort was made during 
the last session of the Legislature to secure legislation which 
would prohibit the admittance of children under the age of 
fourteen to theatres and other like places of amusement, 
unless accompanied by a parent or guardian. A bill to that 
effect was passed by both houses of the Legislature, but met 
the same fate at the hands of the Governor as the one of 
the previous year. Another attempt will be made this year 
to secure such legislation, and as public sentiment through- 
out the State seems to demand such a law I have great hope 
of its enactment. 

This department has succeeded in taking many children 
from work in stores, on the messenger force, and from ped- 
dlers’ wagons and placing them in school. As is generally 
known, the child labor law of New Jersey is merely a factory 
law; 1. e., it prohibits the employment of children under 
fourteen years of age from working in factories and work- 
shops, and penalizes the employers of children in such places. 
It does not, however, prohibit the employment of children at 
any other gainful occupation. A bill was drawn and intro- 
duced at the direction of the Board of Education of this 
city during the last session of the Legislature, which not 
only prohibited the employment of children of school age 
at any gainful occupation, but also allowed truant and at- 
tendance officers to visit and inspect all places wherein such 
gainful occupations are carried on. ‘This bill passed the 
House of Assembly and.also the Senate, but was reconsid- 
ered on the last evening of the session at the request of the 
members of the Senate who represented the southern part of 
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the State. The reason given for this request for reconsid- 
eration was that the bill provided for compulsory attend- 
ance at evening school of all children between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years, who could not read and write 
simple sentences in the English language. Their claim was 
that many children under the age of sixteen years were em- 
ployed at night work in the glass factories of South Jersey 
and therefore could not attend evening school. I most heart- 
ily recommend that another bill be drawn along these same 
lines and that it be presented to the Legislature at its next 
session. | 

A number of cases of feeble-minded and defective children 
have been brought to the attention of this department dur- 
ing this year, many of them so defective as to render their 
attendance at a public school an impossibility. Some pro- 
vision should be made either by the city or the State for car- 
ing for such children, as many of them, if properly cared 
for and developed in the right direction, would be en- 
abled to learn to be at least self-supporting and would there- 
by relieve the community of the burden of caring for them. 
There is an excellent Training School for Feeble-minded 
Girls and Boys at Vineland, N. J., to which the State appro- 
priates money each year for the care of indigent pupils, but 
the appropriation is totally insufficient and is so quickly ex- 
hausted that it is almost impossible to secure the admit- 
tance of an indigent, feeble-minded child at any time. 

The work of the ungraded schools has been steadily car- 
ried on throughout the year. In spite of the fact that they 
are still located in the most unfavorable localities and are 
conducted under the most trying conditions, they have been 
successful in returning about fifty boys to the graded schools. 
Of this number only two have been sent back for further 
_reformation. I beg leave to call attention a second time to 
the pressing need of providing proper buildings and equip- 
ment for these schools. There is no doubt that much bet- 
ter results can be accomplished through the work of these 
schools if proper buildings are provided, located amid more 
suitable environments. One hundred twenty-one (121) 
boys were recommended by principals for transfer to un- 
graded schools; sixty-six (66) of these were so transferred ; 
forty-five (45) were continued on probation at their proper 
schools or were transferred to other graded schools; four 
(4) were committed to the Newark City Home at Verona; 
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three (3) entered private or parochial schools, and the re- 
mainder are at this time awaiting disposition. A careful 
observation of the boys who are sent to the ungraded schools 
shows that most of them possess some physical defect, which 
conduces to their delinquency. More physical training is 
badly needed at these schools but can not be given because 
of the lack of playgrounds and gymnasiums. 

Five hundred twenty-eight (528) parents and guard- 
ians have been summoned to appear before the Police Court 
during this year for failing, or neglecting, to cause their 
children to attend school regularly. Formal complaints have 
been lodged by the Director of Compulsory Education 
against thirty-two (32), all of whom were convicted; twen- 
ty-five (25) were fined amounts ranging from five ($5.00) 
dollars to twenty ($20.00) dollars each. Two (2) were 
committed to the County Jail for terms of ten days each and 
five (5) were paroled in the care of the Director of Com- 
pulsory Education, on condition that they cause their chil- 
dren to attend school every day until they arrive at the age 
of fourteen years. | 

During the year the Attendance Department has aided in 
the investigation of the cases of two hundred thirty- 
eight (238) children who were arrested on complaint of in- 
corrigibility made by their parents or for the commission of 
some petty crime. All of this work has been done in con- 
nection with the City Juvenile Court and in co-operation 
with the County Probation Officers and the officials of the 
Newark City Home. 

Recommendations by this department for the disposition 
of these cases have been as follows: Fifty-two (52) boys 
were recommended for commitment to the Newark City 
Home at Verona, N. J.; ten (10) boys for commitment to 
the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg; four (4) girls for . 
commitment to the State Home for Girls at Trenton; thir- 
teen (13) boys were referred to the Essex County’ Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society; eleven (11) boys and four (4) girls 
were referred to the Catholic Children’s Aid Society of New 
Jersey; one (1) boy to the New Jersey Training School for 
Feeble-minded Girls and Boys, at Vineland; eight (8) girls 
to the House of the Good Shepherd in this city; five (5) 
boys to be placed in the Sacred Heart Protectory at Arling- 
ton, N. J., and the remainder to be placed on probation, or 
reprimanded and paroled in the custody of their parents. 
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One hundred fifty-two (152) permits and badges have 
been granted to newsboys in compliance with the provisions 
of the “ Newsboy Ordinance,’ making a total of thirteen 
hundred four (1304) which have been granted during 
the three years in which this ordinance has been in force. 
Nineteen (19) boys were arrested for violation of this ordi- 
nance and were paroled in the care of the Director of Com- 
pulsory Education. This number, it can be readily seen, is 
very small when you consider the fact that there are over 
eight hundred (800) newsboys plying their trade daily in this 
city. One hundred seventy-two (172) badges and per- 
mits were returned to this office by boys who had become 
fourteen years of age during this year. I feel that I have 
had the hearty support of the Board of Education and 
of the City Superintendent, as well as the cordial support of 
the Judges of the Criminal Courts, the Police Officials, and 
the County Probation officers throughout the entire year, 
and I desire to express to them my sincere thanks for the 
many courtesies extended to me. 


A tabulated statement of the work of the Attendance De- 
partment accompanies this report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES A, MacCALL, 


Director of Compulsory Education. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF DRAWING SCHOOL. 


To the City Superintendent of Schools: 

DrEaR Sir:—The present condition of the school is very 
satisfactory, great interest is being shown by both the faculty _ 
and the student body, industry and enthusiasm are apparent 
everywhere. 

The popular interest shown in the increase in enrollment 
of 30 per cent. over last year is very gratifying and is signi- 
ficant in that it is in harmony with the growing desire for 
technical training manifested throughout the country. This 
increase has made necessary the establishment of twelve new 
classes requiring eight instructors. Three rooms in the build- 
ing immediately opposite the school have been rented and 
equipped, and one room in the old building has been divided, 
providing in all fourteen class rooms. This increase will not, 
however, meet the requirements of the coming year. 


While the value of the purely cultural, of art and aesthetic 
training,is fully appreciated, the efforts of the school have be- 
come more strongly directed toward industrial art and tech- 
nical education. The school endeavors to impart to young 
men and women a broad foundation which will be of value 
in industrial pursuits. It aims also to fill in part the gap 
which has been caused by the passing of the apprentice sys- 
tem by offering instruction to young people in the trades, 
which would, under prevailing conditions, be difficult for 
them to gain in the shops and factories. It is, moreover, 
hoped that the influence of the school will help to counteract 
the too prevalent inclination to follow the so-called “gen- 
teel ” occupations, office work, clerkships, etc., by arousing an 
appreciation of skilled work such as is required i in the manu- 
facturing industries. 


Although the name “Drawing School,’”’ adopted more than 
twenty-five years ago, is retained, the school has by addi- 
tions to the curriculum kept pace with the requirements of 
the times and has long since outstripped both its name and 
original intention and bids fair to develop into an industrial 
and technical school of high standard. The important addi- 
tions to the curriculum this year are, the introduction of a 
well equipped shop for the study of jewelry and jewelry 
design, forming an addition to the industrial art department, 
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and a course in steel construction in conjunction with alge- 
bra and trigonometry in the advanced classes of the mechan- 
ical and architectural departments. To meet the needs of a 
number of applicants to the mechanical and architectural 
departments whose knowledge of elementary mathematics 
was insufficient, a preparatory class devoted largely to the 
study of arithmetic has been instituted in both the mechan- 
ical and architectural departments. 

In a school of this nature the standard of the studies de- 
serves prime consideration, for it is plain that the higher the 
course pursued, the more perfectly the aims may be at- 
tained. The only requirements for admission at present are 
a minimum age limit of fifteen years, and residence in the 
city. This compels the enrollment of a large number of 
students whose preliminary education is very limited, and 
fixes definitely a low standard for the first year classes of 
the school. These classes represent approximately forty per 
cent. of the entire enrollment. The school would be mate- 
rially helped if a part of this large contingent could be cared 
for elsewhere, as room would thereby be afforded allowing 
for the development of the higher classes, and an extension 
of the curriculum. It would also tend to give the institution 
the place which it should hold, that of an industrial and tech- 
nical high school. | 

The present stress of space allows of little opportunity for 
an extension of the curriculum, but persistent efforts will 
be made to bring about a gradual and systematic adjustment 
of the courses, and additions to them which will enlarge the 
scope of specific industrial training. 

The increase in the enrollment, and the widely. diverging 
nature of the courses of the school necessitate the taking 
of steps to provide distinct heads for departments in order to 
gain the greatest efficiency. 

The enrollment may be divided equally into two general 
classes, art, general and industrial, and scientific, including 
the mechanical and architectural branches. The require- 
ments of each of these branches are so many and intricate 
that they cannot all together be entirely met by any one in- 
dividual. In order to gain the best results they should be 
placed under separate heads. 

Efforts to raise the standard of the school and to relieve 
the condition of chronic congestion may be made in several 
directions. One of these would be to provide a greatly en- 
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larged school building, amply equipped to meet the require- 
ments of all applicants for some years to come, and allow- 
ing of an extension of the curriculum both lower and higher. 
Another and perhaps a better course would be to raise the: 
age limit for admission from 15 to 16 years, and to impose 
an examination. This would for a time considerably deci- 
mate the number of students but the remaining ones would 
be more qualified. There would also be left uncared for, the 
number turned away. To accommodate these, who perhaps 
would benefit most, other schools throughout the city, or 
some special school, should be provided where the elemen- 
tary branches of the studies pursued here could be mastered, 
and the student be prepared to take up the more advanced 
work at the Drawing School. Such a change would conform 
with the long felt need of bringing the Drawing School into 
closer touch with the general school system from which the 
school is at present quite isolated, its students receiving but 
little preparation elsewhere. At a time when industrial and 
technical education is receiving so much attention, and has 
become one of the leading factors in the advanced idea of 
education of the day, it would seem that technical studies 
could advantageously be given to children at quite an early 
period, so that at the age of sixteen they would be prepared . 
to begin advanced work. 

A very conservative estimate of the increase in enrollment 
for the coming year indicates that four or five new classes 
will be needed, and room must be found for these by addi- 
tional rental or otherwise. 

The new jewelry shop is too small to adequately meet the 
demands, and must be extended, and a class for die sinking 
and engraving is very much needed in conjunction with it. 
The newly introduced class in structural steel is proving 
very popular and valuable. It is now limited to one night 
a week and should be extended. The introduction of elec- 
tric power for use in the mechanical department, and for 
galvanic work in the art-crafts classes is much needed. As 
soon as room is available classes in textile weaving and pot- 
tery, and a separate class for wood carving and leather tool- 
ing should be introduced. 

As has been heretofore suggested the most effective way 
of strengthening the organization would be to give a sep- 
arate head to each of the two general divisions. To this end 
I recommend that the office of vice principal be established 
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and that the apnointment be under salary, and that this 
official be placed in charge of the details of the mechanical 
and architectural departments. The incumbent of this: of- 
fice should be the head of the mechanical department, as rep- 
resenting the most concrete course, and who would be amply 
qualified to supervise the architectural department. The 
position of first assistant at present signifies the instructor 
of the highest classes in the department. There exists no 
feeling of responsibility over other classes nor does a sense 
of authority exist. My recommendation carries the inten- 
tion of stimulating interest, and arousing enthusiasm by of- 
fering a regular commission on a salaried basis. There is 
great promise for the future of this school and for the move- 
ment which it represents. Nothing perhaps would go farther 
to strengthen the organization than to place shoulder to 
shoulder with the principal an eminently qualified adviser. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALBERT R:-LACHE, 
Principal. 
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APPENDIX 


TO 


SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


NUMBER OWNED AND RENTED. 


Sixty-three buildings are in use at the present time. Of 
this number fifty-five are owned and eight rented by the city. 
In addition to the above, six portable buildings are in use. 

SCHOOL, ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


YEAR ———No. of Buildings——  =— = Estimated Value os 
Buildings and 
Owned Rented Brick Wood Sites Furniture Total 
1903... 51 4 50 5 $594,600 $2,330,100 $2,294,700 
Poedmense ee 52> 4° eh Ts 5) OG7%,400'..2,596,600..*°3,204,000 
Phat. = 82.7 6-52.06 824,000 2,965,600 3,789,600 
1906... 55 7 55 7 1,004,700 3,541,200 4,545,900 
1907... 55 8 55 8 1,101,800 3,541,200 4,643,000 


NUMBER OF CLASS ROOMS. 


In In Rented In Portable In Unsatisfactory 
YEAR Permanent Courts, &c. Annexes Buildings Buildings Total 
oe a ee 803 26 18 ite) 12 869 
(Sa eae 886 26 18 10 6 946 
i ry ot ae 886 27 24 10 6 953 
BOO ieee. _ 948 23 30 7 8 1,016 
Ss ee 1,003 Ly 33 8 10 1,071 


SEATING CAPACITY. 


Normal Grammar Kinder- Proper Seating 
YEAR and High and Primary garten Total Capacity 
"dane «ap trace BeOS | 35,861 4,945 42,610 34,056 
FOOAS ie gE BOS 39,318 4,987 40,109 37,510 
PV ee O02 39,277 5,032 46,311 ans. 
1906 .... 2,002 41,047 5,450 49,399 40,248 


BO faites 82-000 44,293 5,830 52,123 42,538 
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CLASS ROOMS AND SEATING CAPACITY. 


Class Rooms. Seating Capacity. 
ee op Ks) i 3 
3 | fA sp [Sulaa a, |< 
o 7 * Lo re) aD = a Pe 2 os iS oi 
BUILDINGS. apes g ¢ beles/ 8) 98) #| S | ue 
ACE ec aSs/28l ea) gol o| & | ga 
2 8s 4 am P b wh | 2 © 
a | 3 
nf zs eet i. mu 
PRP EOS gd at I a ese 
Normal and Training— | 
Normal Department__-_------.- Ih aa cde ne 8 ei a at oo fea aot ---.| 260) 224 
Training Department__-------~-- $V ec eee 11 S70 TOL aa eee 
PLT 42 se Ce eee eee ass!) Pe RES ay FEHR pe | een __..| 1,540) 1,540 
High School Annex —---------_----+-|,---=|---- 2A beep es i | eres 223/200 sees 
Abington “Avenue asso 2 S5 so i Cs PRC eet a ay Re ee | oy 6 816 680 
Alexander’ Street-_ <2 22-32 2oall 16) eee 20| 907, 86) 993) 680 
Anns Street ee ee ees | 90) a el eS 20) -.- 912) 0G SG rae 
AVON SAVEN UCN ene eae ae ey ee ees 23). 32) 2i5)- 222) Lec] ++ 28)°1,008) \10G S208 1,000 
Belmont Aven tes oes 24)____|-_-_|----|----| 24] 1,056) 200) 1,256) 1,040 
Bergen ® Streeti. a tle ee oe lok 29): Tou le US 2c 28h 8015) Se SO esas ae 
Bergen Street Annex_-.-.-__-___-=—_ Beare (agree Geeta 6} 192) 23 se S Zee 
Blumy Street terete ee eee ea a es 7 Fab al PS So a 2 O22 pee OPA eae 
Bruce® Streets. 28 eee eet  16)2 eee] e et 16) 685) OC ee eee 
Burnet) Street ea See eee cut. 20) STL 80h San] “wou 
Camdens Street. 22a eee eee 22 cele] 23) 1,055) 190 2a ae 
Central A Ven 0er i wns gee epee 26|_—..|---—|--2-|----| 26) 1,171) 496) 26r ae 
Qhariton “Streets sia sewg eee |} $2) Q2{___j__ uj | 34) 1,893) 336) 1,729] 1,440 
Chestnut] Streets eet 202 =e | wollen} 201° 863). S68 eres emeraes 
Colleze+Place. 2 ooo ee canoe at a as Pat # P| eae 6) ° 216) <2 eee 
Coloredi@e = 2 ees Pre / tS pe to ORIEL Peay See 8| 346|__-_| 346) 320 
Commerce: Streéte 225.5 ce2 eee eke Fa pall ae Al a 6 6| 188} 80) 268) -.__ 
Highteenth, Avenuel isl 2252 [ORR 2) | lee” 26) 1058) 160s asia coe 
HlizabethAvenuesss.25- ae | ible tag d ETL Talc Gr Aa 100; 3 280 
Bllict “Sireet ec ae ee t B24 oe ssl oleh yy 24 LOT0)” Sta ae Ooo 
Rirteenthe Ay enuesg oon eee eens _.._|_.--|_---| 24/ 1,047} 192) 1,239) 960 
Fourteenth Avenue —------------__-- bo DF) ee eT - 7681 OG ee re 
Franklinig co Soe oe eo ee ee wares tess won peel . 81) 1455) 20 ae 
Haniburge Plate ee ipmoatepee ao-=|-.5-|---~| $2]. 1,424) 192.7616). 360 
Hawkins Street_222s--— ae | 16) aco 6) 100) LOG ae ner ee one 
Hawthorne Avenue. sx ees ae eg Pasar 12} 513) 70; 583) 320 
Hawthorne Avenue Annex__-------~- Pi Tak reat TN Renee | al St if 48)\2 see AS22338 
JaMeSs = Street= 22 seo ee eee pace sa Ss ee poeta 5 te 5; 170) 30; 200; 120 
Lafayette: Street ac esas ee hy ered Ee -.-.| 23] 1,038} 100) 1,138) 880 
a wrencex Strect => ee eee eee jc SAO ee OS 2) SOG ee 
livingston: - Street eens oes pa tae ge Pw eer eee 8| .-884)"_-ao S84 eee 
Miller “Street..22 ee eee ee eae 99 oo ea 22). 988). Siete eee 
MonmouthiStreet.f2 ee ee 25) lel} 25) 1112). 238ien soe ose 
Morton*@Stree tesa o a eee ae 87 clone lsacl! 87). 1,565) “200s ieee ee 
Newtons Streets one eee ees | $4)2_}ouu/__--|_--| $4! 1,523] 200) 1,723) 1,440 
North: Seventh: Strecet22 = oe sae eee [> S022 4 eg ellcaL fp 20) STG Sareea 
Oliver=:Streetee S222 ee eee 23) |e 22) 25920) 40 Core eee 
Park Aven tesco ae eee eS A sl a a A Nast BY Pome d= 2 76 = 76 70 
PeshinemA vente 22 sate ag sy Pavers) Mae TER TW A es a 4; 119) 50) 169; 169 
ProspechweA Ven Wes ere eee / Die Sere eee 2 86/22 86 80 
Ridge Street ms ae eS ees es add A SES PS Be 4; 142) 80) 222; 200 
Roseville} Avene 22 228 a eee es 11) cece * 11) 5) 48015 SOR aro eee 
Seventh® Avenue: sooo ee ees Ai yeere Ores (ema Seat wal Epc 26| 965) 240) 1,205; 1,160 
South Streets ee ee es 20 nn oo ell 20l 7 Sh4 eee 840 
South Highth Streetous- 2 ae $0).2u ce 80) 91,815)" OG ie eee 
South Marketitreets= Le PU 2 ele ele ee eas 21155 9438) Fe OG O40 pores 
South Sixteenth Street__..._._.___.- 12) ath locl lect. 12|. “328, 2 OG Gaerne 
South: DRenthestreet 2 ee ee 20 Qos clas l|.coe] 22) 907) Tian tosh a aoe 
State. -“Streetaz FS eee ee Se TO}. ee SS ---_.| 10} 396; 70| 466 440 
Summerad vente. See nee tere 16\ _2.~|-2--}.--|- 18} 808) (80a Sea Gee 
Sunimers Plates hee ee | p; | ceuiien ‘hiok vg Me TOT Wares 8 336; 80 416) 360 
Sussex 7A Venves 2 a eee 18) Jie |ote ca). S18: $10) So eee 
Thirteenth: Avenuesiic Uo +5 $l ile ag WAN, So _.-.|-.-.| 39} 1,824] 150) 1,974) 1,680 
Walnut: Streats-o. 2 Pirie Wee | Bide CR Le 8| 276 32 326 
WarrensStrestzc. 7 = ee eee 3] pate Ops Ah easa Sa Bae PAE 8! 384) 22ers 320 
Washington Street) 2040. ae bs Ak [aa al Lapel oat elie wert ies Oe 1,122} 960 
Waverly vAventies. 2 cs seve eee 16 4\_-- lou iil} 20) 84) ABS Oeeeee ee 
Webster Street Training 2 =-_-_-} -10)/-2- 2 -T iets}. 10) 841i OO aaa 
Wickliffe Street: ee PAR, + | NeaeIO GES AE. eyes 6} 228 80) 308 278 
Academy Street. Ungraded____---_~- (necei-o-| v5 EE Pe, 1 20) 2 1] Mabie 
| ——|—— ——_- | —- +—__| ——_| ———__! ——_| —- 
Total -_~_----------------_------|1,003} 17) 33) 8) 10/1,071)44,293/5,830/52,123/ 42.538 
Motel 1190 Te en ee ee | 948) 23] 30 7 $81,016 41,947 5.450/49.399 40,288 
THOTORGG Orono de ce eg toes | s5|---.| 3} 1) 2] 55] 2,346) 380) 2,724) 2,250) 
Decredse se oe ee ae eee Fe a) tee, Pe Fost Smee bees eee Pe pee 


*Includes the seating capacity of the Normal and High Schools. 
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TEACHERS. 
Day Evening Summer 
YEAR Schools Schools Schools 
ER ZOF Oe Noor tae 1,184 253 280 
THO EIS? A 1,105 206 236 
Increase ... 79 47 44 
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Total 


1,778 
1,605 


173 


The number of day school teachers in the employ of the 
Board, their classification and distribution, and the increase 
for the year ending June 28, 1907, are shown in the follow- 


ing table: 
Normal and Training School: Ree: 
Prreiiale CDATEMICTI Ln ee eso. sles: I 
RRA SLIGO OC sistas aye ws ns, 23 
Grammar and Primary Schools.... 48 
eRe ALLOYS? o trate tare ieietn ol civ os 
Mereradch choos sci e oe we 
Supervisors and special teachers... 11 
SCC at is ne Die aa sii 83 
Eee LO e stasis cos tho 4). 80 
PRereASCI ners sisi cde se > 3 


Females 


6 


oo 
923 
114 


76 


Totals 


7 
56 
971 
114 


33 


79 


In the following table the teachers are grouped according 


to their rank: 


Principals ; 


Brociial ocnool, ia leant. satin. ow ee 
PTOI SCHOOL, tla le st cleion Niche erat cence : 
eatiitat ochool male. sscae ree oak 
REPU Fa CHOOL IN AlCn. wastoh yikc Ors daie an. s 
Primaryeochool, femaleveesre..4 d... 


Normal and Training School: 


Teachers of methods. ....:........ See Nae 


s ££ 2 8 © 


cn 


50 
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*Modelsand ‘critic tedGhers.-8 at maces ev on as jb 
General. (assistant spss. ear eae ee I 
High School: mee x 
Flead fessistamts; Gina le” S4¥i 1127. Guha tens vyntoste 4 
Plead @nssistants; “femaleyieti aie ee ate 4 
Heads’ of departments malesic€ fe oe ae 5 

Heads:oi departments temalen cca cso en 3 ; 
ASbistantsesthaler retest comamirn gud ee case on trames 13 
ASSistants; female's ikh GS heey eee ae eee 26 

Vice-Principals: ioteae 
Grammar Schools nae. ete eee eee 22 
rita fy sp Chou rwenecis aisterte ene Arie), eee 50 

Head Assistants : Bees 
Granitar «Schoolys ck sosen errant ae 5 
Brimaryeochoot tae apeasees cpatneen sn eae 36 

First Assistants : ; BE 
Sévernthororade rac, oe iewtat ane ae ohn Banos 19 
Bighth’ Gradec akin. iain 0s. mere nee oe 31 

— 50 


Assistants : 
Primaryeand>Grammar Schools=ia.o.uanare 72 
Kindergarten Teachers: 


DIPEClOLS: was aie ci en cae Aare ione! Gee 51 
ASSISTANTS or are ao riad a cant che ae tt re eae ee 63 

Mase 

Clerks ieee Gara aay tien ws ceva ah ote to. oe eer te 15 

Ungradedssthoolsno0 0, sas 3) ea ihe eben he 3 

Supervisors and special teachers: 

NOE peng. ices pinay eA WSS KV peereaae IT 
Hemales fyi s Sees Rs CME ean eee nae 22 

per ds i 

Lotal.<Junes To07 23 ewttin oa rioeiee es ee 1,184 


* Three kindergarten directors not included. 
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TERM OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS. 
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In the folowing table the teachers of the city are grouped 
according to their total experience in teaching: 


Number who have been teaching I year or less...... 63 
mumawer between I and-5 yearsei.gl soci Se. 253 
MRICe Laie Wee. 5 a7 10 VCALS 45), ohs niece sets Sate 312 
Number between 10 and 15 years..... en AN TA 219 
Beamer sDetween; hand. 20 "years. bot. Se TS. 122 
Number between 20 and 25 years......... eae. gl 
Pee berween 25 alld 30> yeats.. re OPE 3S 51 
Perimvers between: 20' anid 4O-years.% hee 62 
imiereover: AD 7years7. 2 2 fr ie PAPE if 
Longest time by any one teacher...... 57 years, 6 months. 


Average time of experience of teachers,1I years, 5 months. 


Of the 1,184 regular teachers reported, 5.3 per cent. have 
been teaching one year or less; 21.4 per cent., more than 
one and less than five years;: 26.3 per cent., between five 
and ten years; 18.5 per cent., between ten and fifteen 
years; 10.3 per cent., between fifteen and twenty years; 
7.7 per cent., between twenty and twenty-five years, and 
10.5 per cent., over twenty-five years. 


In the following table the teachers of the city are grouped 
according to the length of time they have taught in this 
city : 


Number who have taught in this city one year or 

A hee at. ES ASaT Gace ov airs roa eke DNF ae ra Sarg I51 
meiiber Detween ‘l-andirs yearsy. sue. ee eee ee 352 
Pe IDET ADEE Wen 5 ANGATO VCATS fii yoo See ase since Soe 293 
Neimberabetween ITO and*I5-years.ii aan se eee es 139 
Momiper peuwect 15 ande20 years. i. eva nee es 89 
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Number, betwen 20 and: 25 years yas wy lac estes me aon 66 
Numbersbetween*25tand:30 years! on. re 40 
Number: betwen 30 and 4owyearsuy: dita ese ets 49 
Number over !40; years iay.cca aoneeaisy, Cisince tog ieetats aa 5 


Longest time any one teacher has taught in this city, 
48 years, 6 months. 
Averape times >.) cei. otc eit eels ek Pes ieee Q years, I month. 


Of the 1,184 regular teachers reported, 12.8 per cent. have 
taught one year or less in this city; 29.7 per cent., between 
one and five years; 24.8 per cent., between five and ten 
years; 11.7 per cent., between ten and fifteen years; 7.5 per 
cent., between fifteen and twenty years; 5.6 per cent., be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five years, and 7.9 per cent., over 
twenty-five years. 


TEACHERS’ GRADUATION. 


td 


Number of Newark city normal school graduates... 689 

“~~ N. J. State normal school graduates> aga 

“ “graduates from other normal schools... 200 

Vea or collese otaduatési isi: each eee eee 89 

“ “graduates from kindergarten training ' 

schools (not 'ineludins Newatk). a7. 2424.25 sue 29 
Number not graduates of a college or professional 

training. Schools ac lcetactns Wirte haey ec eneeet eaten ae eee 55 


Number of day-school teachers in the employ of 
the Board for the last five years: 


"Males Females Total 
TOO ZEN Shae aera 68 851 QI9 
190 8k ON Pt ate en Py Sey. 69 898 967 
TOO SUIS Amos oict cunt ate Wane 78 968 1,046 
TOG esac ne 80 1,025 1,105 


B07 ee ake te hk hen 83 I,101 1,184 
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TEACHERS PENSIONED. 


In accordance with the provisions of the act of 1906, pro- 
viding for the pensioning of teachers who have served 
thirty-five years, the following teachers were retired, at 
their request, upon half pay: | 


Name School Date of Retirement 
Harriet W. Mullison Seventh Avenue July 1, 1907 
Mrs. Catharine B. Cory James Street 66 BE ASE 
Margaret A. Bogan Livingston Street 66 ke és 
Katherine Cottrell Burnet Street st Resei 68 
Sarah E. Beam Oliver Street PACES ee 
Mary A. Dougall South Eighth Street Sept. 1, 1907 
Gertrude E. Ryer Newton Street sk doip ees hice 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Aggregate annual salaries 
Opemdiive ‘teachers: 3 (day)? hace 


Females Total 

SEHOOIS 1007 ie ts 15s $169,350 -$897,776 $1,067,126 

1a le ee Ae om a 156,750 809,915 966,665 

HTIGTCARE - ot 20th: $12,600 $87,861 $100,461 

Average annual salary... $2,016.07 $816.16 $901.28 

TMM sens it cohoutp tat 1,959.37 790.16 874.81 

RTLET EASE Py se poy ona, $56.70 $26.00 $26.47 

ENROLLMENT. 
Males Females Total 

BVO CNDOLS erate cc cree, are at 25,903 25,783 51,686 

evening SCHOOLS. eats 4 arte eat 3,112 10,663 

Pee OCNOOIS. fy wi. ck tars 4,990 5,309 10,299 

ie eh aera 38,444 34,204 72,648 
Playgrounds: 


_ (Average daily attendance) 1,813 2,620 4,433 
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Increase in ‘daycchodli aint es eea nen a ate 2,739 
Ss TE EVENIN OT SCHOOLS Peeyin: ape tics Sea eae 2,421 

“SS SUIMMCT A SCHOOLS HAs yn. Sscsrais tee ear ten 783 

Oval: THETOASG | uch enh eat, ye Oe aie wel gee, ane 5,943 


The following tables show the enrollment, attendance, etc., 
in the different day schools: 


Per Cent, 
1906-1907. Entoliment, ‘Enrollment; Attend, BAM 
Normal and ‘Training 

school — normal ___ de- 

DATLMGUEs sre crete peo 159 130 125 96.1 
Hiohiachooksnie a: cs 1,655 1,523 13442 ~- OAR 
Grammar and Primary 

Schoolsyit sa. bree ae 4153277" 5 25,240 -33,01TO. waa aae 
Leindergartens imac. 8,116 4,207 3,740 87.6 
Industrial’schoohs ines 137 95 86 80.7 
Colored schooleurisa ae. 184 121 107 88.4 
Ungraded schools .:... 58 55 52 \1GAt5 

ddleeiest at apes eke r umaben *5T,080-: 41,440. 38,502 eemae 


* Pupils “received” from other schools during the year not 
included. 


+ Kindergarten in Industrial School not included. 
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BoARD OF EDUCATION. 
ATTENDANCE STATISTICS IN DAYS. 


SCHOOL 


Normal and Training— 
Normal Department___-______- 
High 
aM erA TI tO Kate Seu eo 
A DIngron soAVeNUG2 226 eee 
Abington Avenue Annex__- -- -__- 
Alexander Street 


Hereene ms treets. 2 ae ss 
Bergen Street. Annex... --___- 
rucems treet. fo oe 
Pi rieiem treet. see oe es 
SECT ESHA oe NOT] i 3) BY Pk 
Serres vetine 2 Sor eres 
SUPP Ote street. = oe 
Chestnut street. cou 2 ko 
COlGren se Oe eee eS 
Hisnteentn. Avenues. = = 
Hlizapeth A venues. = 3a 
PLICvD MEP OG Lee Ss eke SS 
Hitteenth “Avenue. 22. 2 
Fourteenth Avenue___--_______. 
Franklin 
Pa AT eT ore a Cle i ee a 
EP Wwitth SaaS TPeChao oie eee 


James 
Waiavepverms treet >.) so ese 
iba wrenee «Street. = 
ivineston- Street. 2.2. 2s 
LUG U8 Cre SSA oy sey Ra ae ke ae 


MOrLOn em treete. ho ee Se 
ING WiLOle OLreetl. 8 2 Ota 
Normal and Training— 
Praming Department.___ =. 
North Seventh Street____________ 
Veta reel 26 ey sere 


SPrPesning-A Venue... 22 


Brospect-A venues ee 
Pree SGreG bes a So sel ae ee 
HONG ViLle. A venue — =. 2 es 
Savent ie eA VENUG. a2. JS 2 2 
SBOUEH LTO. one eS ns 
Soucimeniontn  streeto.. eS 
poUutche Market™ Streeti._ 222 -oe 


SLMMeTAA VENI. 2 ee 
SATANIC Ts ES 1 0 CO me ond tte See 


WATT br COU ee oe ae SOS ot 
Wires treeless Ae 
Washington Street_.2---.-- 
WAVElrly-.A vente. _—-= en 
Webster Street Training ____-__- 
V-Te@AC Litt set 99 Ut OO bs es a 
DVALHI AT oS TOOLS tt ee ee Se 
Academy Street Ungraded_______ 
Commerce Street Ungraded______ 


Total 


DAY SCHOOLS. 


Actual Quaran- | attendance 
Attendance. tine. allowed by 
State. 
eS T0916 eer ee 17,09114 
* 242,4571% 139% 242,597 
SVAP ELA GUE ep eet 32,286 
59,790 124% 59,914% 
1S 200 U6 |= ee 13,250% 
133,208 130 133,338 
155,62714 390% 156,018 
132,68514 325 132,960% 
189,257 90614 190,163% 
176,362% 391 176,753 
Ub pee Se PR ee ee 26, | 
112,728% 701 113,42914) 
126,472% 119% 126,592 
194,066% 1,602 195,66814 
177,915 1,480 179,345 
289,810 3,087 292,897 | 
136, 75744 117 136,8741% 
LOO (new ee ee O97 
mY 21) fev) pets al le 15,740 
184,411% 345 184,756% 
37,0081 47 7,578 | 
156,2531% 286 156,539% 
176,220% 208 176,42814| 
,699 38714 113,086%4, 
226,232 297 226,529 
202,394 666 203,060 
95,8081 61 95,8691 
86,39814 97 86,49514 
»00 124% 16,4744% 
173,455 88216 174,33714 | 
74,72014 361 5,081% | 
61,330 116 61,446 
167,250 26514 167,515% 
199,49614 994 200,490 
248,666 1113 249,779 
290,117 825 290,942 
60,403 30 60,433 
146,119 58 146,177 
138,213 711% 188,92414| 
10) GOS4e hee one eee 69: 
Poy L Dl: wal ts eee 25,151 
A OOT pee eee 4,007 
2416416) Sees eee 24,1641 
81,3031 100 81,40314 
188,564 2,129 190.693 
122,484 249 122,733 
194,9891%4 217 195,206 
142,444% 225 142,66914 
93,5101, | PAs 93,76214 
162,512 | 397 162,909 
72.648 561 73,209 | 
120,260% 9014) 120,351 
47,86914 29 47,8981% 
128514344 416% 128,931 
219,496 T17% 220,213% 
49,7784 460 50,2884, 
61,035 688 9723 
152,584 45216 153,036% 
159,593% 54414 160,138 
914 420 65,334 
48,32014 594 48,91414 
2ti26646) 2s ee aos 27,2661 
8,310% 31% 3,042 
G59 Te |G Se eee 6,59714 | 
7,318,647% 25,918 7,344,560 


* Attendance of pupils over school age not included in the above: 


Normal School, 6,735; High School, 758; total, 7,493. 


+Absence of pupils over school age not included in the above: 


Normal School, 305144; High School, 60; total, 36514. 
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Boarpb OF EDUCATION. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


(1906 ) 

School . Attendance 
BME Cie DEL OOL rc S15 os cra) els wk wre 4,3091% 
(HT TASES ES Soe a aA Bg aE 2,994 
BCC TRO LECOL fa key. Ss acanbatadeigia dusts 4,2911% 
er eN VET Cas ot ot iceatank tp siniay's ae cpuley 
Pacntecmh Avene 25. 5.0. We ev. es 6,683 
RIPON UTA VCHUEAS sccuia.c eed ee tie 4,302 
12 PTTL G CCA 5 aR Ra 4,078% 
Reet ace ACO re stl cic, nice gas c 6,846 
Pere SES LTCRE wee )e2 2. Wad esa th 2,831% 
awrence treet cscs a aries sb ane (Sate 
EISEOL De tLOCt es ise 4 aie are eteneve. 0is 5,579 
BRUM SLL CEL «oie sein ego one's pte we LTR LOT 
BRONCO LT GCE yoy seipilc ete in toe consents 6,302% 
MeMeU Ne eVeNC 8 yi ows 2 a ticin ys 4,837 
BRST at oi eer ins via eas 2 ats 2.154 
ame Leth OLTeet Wasa. «totes sie ler 4,426 
Permmrernith AVENHC. cau .cllies sos 4,126 
COR ns oars area, a3 3,032Y% 

BOs lpertterrs, ites ag AW cg kc 82,4301% 
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Absence 
533 
3360/2 
571% 
651% 

1,292) 
541 
620% 
9722 
450% 

792 

1,046% 

1,623 
854% 
969 
376 

eae 
682 
4242 


12,742 


Total number of days allowed by State for appropriation 


of school funds: 


Mee C OOO Sat Aube utnn CF co yet tine ake 7,344,500 
PVERIETASCHOGIGS out ty. hac eal hin te eS 118,633 
PME TA SCHOO Sill. seen nos Arles con ek ae 82,430% 
Resta idan: edie, cols oo ca e748 A5,O2A 
Nee beriopedays* 1 NOO! 5 shee eS 4 as. 7,270,773 
UE ek Hays cl AMP ge ea ne RR ARP he BE 274,851 


Zio BoarRD OF EDUCATION. 


AGES OF PUPILS ENROLLED. 


Per Cent 
of 
Total. 
Males Females Total Enrollm’t 


Novbet. 4.and 5 years:of age. . -1,;253.)°1,208" 2,55t ae 


ta AG etree 2207/5 °2,080 4520 7 ee 
Rpeeis 6 pate: Ate : 2,714 2.00743 5,4 bee 
Te eS oe A 2,50400.2,007" 5,10 bei 

Gite eres > 2,053 2,693 5,346 10.3 
ie eet te 2,004 2,603 *5,207, 10m 

5 hnid KO pee yD 2 2,582 2,502.15, 105 eae: 
SLL Wee 4 2,312 2.200. *1 07 ono 
ATG Oo Be eras B24 o 2,504. °2,424.. 4,023 ence 
er gtS See ae ¥ 2,305 2,048 4,353 8.4 
PESAE pease cf 13242° -1,063." 2,205 seer 
BOA ABORT KO. s 406° 578 L,074nmeene 
HE ai A bene) Natta Re % 248 212 500s 
iN Dig Jee ehh “ 123 188°; 311 6 
fr Looe eal) = Sher ae 189 4 
tio TO eee 20. 2 16 68 84 a 
Number over 20 rs 2 50 52 I 


25,903 25,783 51,686 100. 


AVERAGE NUMBER PER CLASS, NOT INCLUDING 
THE KINDERGARTENS. 


Number of Average Average Pupils 


School Classes Fnrollm’t Attendance per Class 
Normal and Training— 

Training Department ....° Io 295 258 30 
Abington Avene vy aa ce sate 7 272 254 39 
Abington Avenue Annex.... 2 72 70 37 
Aléxandentstrect as 28 sane as 18 676 647 38 
Aine otieet cae the eroment seas 19 ree: 733 Al 
Avon AWentie.* sic eee eee 18 648 608 36 


Belmont Avenue .......... 23 882 855 38 
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Number of Average Average Pupils 

School Classes Enrollm’t Attendance per Class 
PeRPEtinmtreetag ees i aes 24 918 869 38 
Bergen Street Annex ...... 6 150 141 25 
RTS DIRBS fg 12 ee aA a 14 570 526 4I 
Beetles EL echove's ci. sac,. ets 18 659 621 37 
Onn s Tals RS ag Gl SNS i a 22 962 891 44 
fog el BOG So ie ee 25 929 872 37 
TAOS Us OUAS) 21a] Be SA ccel, 310 «ob. 220 39 
Megtitiiewpirect. 3.4.0.6 be ss 19 736 685 39 
MRO re erctch a ih So 2 ois soe 5 121 107 24 
OIE CCE ott Cet: ose sine we I 25 27 25 
Eighteenth Avenue ...... tetas O14 856 40 
Blizabeth Avenue .......... 5 182 169 36 
1 CLS eo ae 20 829 782 41 
Pifteenth Avenue. ...¢.....-. 22 899 830 AI 
Fourteenth Avenue ........ 14 560 536 40 
rie US SSR See 7 aliens Wis iy fe ea eB RO. 42 
Pre DUEO er laCes.. ta 3 te 28% 1.072721 000 38 
Piawkins Street 2002.00. 6: 13 486 448 37 
Flawthorme Avenue >.%:..5..:: LT 427 403 39 
Homesmotrectics S52 ER 3 79 72 26 
Tatayette ‘Street: -... HOR OP 23 go2 842 39 
Peavetence Greets) ci vie I2 421 393 35 
Diy stOnsmtteet so... ser 8 350 323 44 
Mister treet... fo eae ke 21 875 820 42 
Monmouth Street .......... 26 981 905 38 
Manmorrstrect-4)5 os ba. a B29 ria72 ol. FOS 39 
Newton street. ..2i.0..5 5. 35.0% 154047: 1,372 42 
North Seventh Street)... .-. 19 775 721 45 
RBliver. o(feeter a2, kin fe) oes 19 709 663 37 
PISRMOPANCUUCH NL, pete s, wa) 2 60 50 30 
Peshine-Ayentie 7.0. 2... 3 II3 107 38 
Paaecie ms VeNnUG ott ss. I 23 21 23 
EVES SS] 8a] SAP ES era aA z 104 99 34 


Roseville Avenue .......... IO 399 371 39.7 
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Number of Average Average Pupils 
School Classes Enrollm’t Attendance per Class 
peventh AVente 20.5. ese ote 22 828 786 38 
South: Street 4 annua ce 18 649 578 36 
pouth hiehth Street =a. s4n ss 26: * 1,024 y66 39 
South Market Street ...... 20 721 673 36 
South Sixteenth Street ..... II 455 430. 4l 
South Tenth (Streets. 21 840 797 40 
State Streets 0%. see. une 9 356 328 39 
Summer, AVventfe ooo). 17 636 598 37 
SUITE Le ACOs rere cacure noes 6 238 223 40 
MUSSEX AVENUE. vores pene cic 17 669 625 39 
Thirteenth Avenue.......... 28) Tit 30 = 1 0Oe 40 
Walntit Streep: vases ie one yp 244 223 35 
Warreni street acca. senatevcen 8 340 321 43 
Washineton street: 4. veimains 21 792 750 36 
WiaVerlyicPWenuley «kate meee 20 ne 765 38 
Webster Street Training.... 10 SII 284 31 
Wickhite:S treet isc. ssseca ns 5 193 179 39 
William Street vse tnuerns 3 10g 102 36 
Academy Street Ungraded... I 18 We 18 
Commerce Street Ungraded. 2 37 35 19 
aL Otal bt Gussie ee cues O19 --35,A82 39.207 39 
KINDERGARTENS. 
Average | Average 
School Enrollment Enrollment}: Attendance 
Normal and Training........ 94 48 49 
Abington ventless uss c2 us 120 68 61 
Alexandersstreetens 722 eae 117. —s«62 54 
ADO SOLTCCL. ence ay Neate tay Oy, 94 86 
AAVOD VAVGNUG teats Snes nee 182 IOI go 
Belmont: Aventtes) 3.68 axes 308 209 141 
Berpen street? Amey 107 65 59 
Bruce: Streets km ihc eee ee, 139 77 67 


ROUIMEtLOtneet- wate oe enetn ets 106 500 fis Ae 
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Average Average 
School Enrollment Enrollment Attendance 
NEED a Core MRCS deol =) Mee co a a 247 148 130 
Peeatrel Venue} 528. P65 + ore 148 74 64 
co FLD OU UTR RERL SS) i ote) ghana telat ae 637 342 305 
PERENENITE MELEE ioc eres dee os 95 38 34 
ermaterce Sot Tech. .:. bird os.42 as 141 68 56 
Eighteenth Avenue ......... 253 131 irs 
Elizabeth: Avenue. 625... 70 33 28 
Petites LT COU!" . accuieer eos beso. the 120 46 40 
Patteenth “AVeEnue one. ss 213 108. Q7 
Fourteenth Avenue ......... 126 65 57 
SOLS ies RR ce 150 80 72 
PME CE ACE glee ang bs 133 75 65 
Braemar treet cit uae tA 117 59 56 
Hawthorne Avenue ......... TIO 59 52 
PUES OE TCE hie tiie ly tied saan 32 16 14 
Peatawettc otreet. viGiewte.. dae LZ SI 71 
MPIVIIMGL De LECl Soo kris clk ck ee 127 67 60 
Monmouth Streets... Sse. 315 166 145 
MPOIONE tTeety oc cssiegss ide 2 es arse T 157 140 
Newton? Street cia 321 174 155 
Worth: severith Street. 20... 123 56 48 
Bee LGCL sO Wire cana ih 143 72 64 
POGMINE OA VEDIC. Po.s.c0 Sere eo 0s 59 30 25 
“2c OY OST eR all Aaa nee ea ae L7G es 28 
Miervile AVeNUC sc) vs os 5's 143 66 57 
Seventh Avenue ............ 481 228 206 
BPICNSILCEES. Sof oralece. oo ee 164 76 66 
pouth Hishth Street ..<..... 133 68 60 
Bout Market street Senco. 155 88 76 
South Sixteenth Street ...... 125 72 62 
mouth Tenth Street ..0.. 2. 99 61 55 
ho NN 8 2.) olde ane Sa 142 63 54 
SimimenAvenue o.oo 90 44 38 


BE MIME A DAC On a cacrs ag oo 63 aie’ 28 
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Average Average 
School Enrollment Enrollment Attendance 
Sussex. Avenues. ct pai, : some 118 51 
Thirteenth Avenue .......... 177 IO 87 
Walnut Str@etie. xvi: Mattes sacs | Oe 43 38 
WESHINELOT a tl COC enn eee a as 124 59 53 
Waverly cA venucrg, arate tn oto 141 83 75 
Webster Street Training..... 134 62 57 
Wiaicklitesstreete: 75 smacan oe 149 83 75 
Wralltaimcotrectimcin sete essere 95 40 4I 
ital tat ear econ Ee eee eke 8,148 4,283 3,754 
MISCELLANEOUS STATISFIGS: 
Number of days the schools were actually in 
SESSION PTOOOFLQO7 ere in secre eae Raat 190. 
Total number of days present, all pupils...... 7,326,140%4 
Total number of days absent, all pupils....... 546,652%4 
Average number of days present, all pupils.... 141% 
Average number of days absent, all pupils..... 10% 
Number of pupils who have been neither ab- | 
Sent qlortardy urine Vea hea care ae eee 896 
Total number of casés ef tardiness ,--2). 525.2. 27,469 
Average number of cases of tardiness per day 
TORCACH LEACHER Aaya aki area eee 133 
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GRAMMER SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


School 


Alexander Street ..... 
Belmont Avenue -...... 
Befven ; Streeters cea 
Burnet Streets. 2. es 
Central Avenue ....... 
Chestnut: Streetr,.au.2¢, 
Colored: Stk eee rae 
Fighteenth Avenue .... 
Tel Oty DLE eeten merc eee 
Brankline -o.canet yee 
Hamburosblace aise a 
Latayeties treet year 
Miller: Street. <8 0420.5 
Morton: Street 202 ot4 4 
Newton Street ........ 
North Seventh Street ... 
Oliver: Stfeetinct os. 
South Eighth Street .... 
South Market Street... 
South Tenth Street.... 
Summer Avenue ..... 
Thirteenth Avenue .... 
Washington Street .... 


FUNG Sire ewe aon te etteky 


January, 1907 


Girls 


4 
7 
T5 
17 


Boys 


5 
8 


17 


cJune, 1907— 


Girls 


8 


3 
27 
II 
16 


ees 


®” CF @)-08, 2 © 


Boys Total 
10 28 
AC aos 
19 78 
todas 
13 38 
8 25 
3 I 
12 71 
14 62 
15 62 
14 46 
6 22 
25 gl 
Oi Aes 
13 45 
9 52 
10 42 
21 74 
6 19 
16 48 
22 70 
14 51 
II 45 
286 1,078 
Total 

479 

599 
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January and June, 1906...... 557 482 1,039 
TRICV EAS GR rot) sya itcs cr ctenctans 18 21 39 
January June 


Average age of girls 


PUPA end ge ses I4yrs. I1mo. I4yrs. 6 mo. 
Average . age of boys 

rattle REC! 3 ie ca cide I4yrs. 7mo. I4yrs. 6mo. 

General average...... I4yrs. 7mo. 1I4yrs. 6mo. 


GRAMMBR SCHOOL GRADUATION COMPARED. 


3 g 8 3. 3B 838 
2 es 3S BO: io 
4a E bh oF Sen 4 
as “i a 3 o5Y 
YEAR. we | © B bo Rha eee dec 
Ei rs si Sei | Be 88 
q a 9 oe OF. OS od 
é S : Set avey tee 
cS Zi a, Bes Be a 
"ey a cram TOS OOO LOT 616 27. 72.4 
LUA Sg tn ok > 8,676 920 10.6 735 8.4 79.8 
BOOS, 9,497 1,039 10.9 780 8.2 765 
E08. 5) ane 10,319 1,039 10. 716 Coss 05-0 
ay eae 11,550 1,078 Tene 715 6.1 66.3 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 
“EEN EN A NT Ten Fae agree a lg Nr A A Re 159 
Number received from High School, Feb. 1, 1907.... 22 
Ree reuroliinient teary snk eles eek oats eon y t 130 
PERO eALEMU ALICE. pat iu Ore ara un Dice eos aes wi tel 125 


Number of graduates, 1907: 
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January— 
(seneral (Course ney sateen teense Wy, 
Kindergarten and first-year course........ I 
= 18 
~ June— 
Generaleourse ne cert a nar ere nates 18 
Kindergarten and first-year course........ 5 
WINCeEsariGH "COUTSE ss. -n.e tyme ton. haces 4 
eS 27 
PotaletiscG €or e Mate pes ke ek tre ee 45 
Total number of graduates since the organiza- 
{OM OT the SCnOOLs wer, on ai tine ae an eae 1,091 


NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES. 
JANUARY. -1007: 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Florence P. Clayton Elizabeth Lunn 
Mildred Freeman Ruth Pilkington 
Ruth Froehlich Anna Elsie Post . 
H. Louise Ginger Adeline T. Thurber 
Genevieve Harris Helene A. Tonkin 
E. May Hill Norma F. Ward 
Mabel A. Howell Nella F. Weishaupt 
Florence A. Lindeburg Sarah Yablonsky 


KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST YEAR COURSE. 


Clara H. Vanderpool 


JUNE, 1907. 
GENERAL COURSE. 


Jeanette B. Baldwin Helen L. R. Kenny 
Esther Berger | Caraline S. Lackey 
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Edna G. Brangs Anna FE. Okin 
Kathryn C. Buhl Elsie H. Ottmueller 
Mildred M. Conner Elizabeth Wallace 
Lillie M. Doremus Charlotte C. Walz 
Mary F. Farley Eugenia V. Waterman 
Mabel F. Garrabrant Gertrude B. Whitman 
Emma C. Howell Margaret I. FE. Winters 
KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST YEAR COURSE. 
Ethel W. Hopkins Bessie M. Tare 
Leonora K. Smith Theresa Waterfield 


L. Jennett Wilson 


KINDERGARTEN COURSE. 


Ruth V. Matter Mabel H. Rowe 
Jessie E. Moore Flora J. Stein 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table exhibits the number of pupils en- 
rolled in each grade of the High School during the past 
year : 


Per cent. 
of total 
GRADE Males Females Total Enrollment Increase Decrea 


Birst Year. 23/540 599 ~=s«t;« 148 BT naa 
second Year: 205 261 466 23125) Az 
Third Year... 104 147 251 (Gap: des Se Wn es 
Fourth Year.. 50 95 145 75 RAE 6 


eGtal .e7 4.008 28/1, 1T02 ts 2.010) +T00: 64 6 
The following table shows the enrollment by courses as re- 
ported to the State inspector of high schools: 


Modern Business or Manual 

Classical. Language. English. |Commercial.} Training, 

COURSES. a nf ee 

Boys Girls |Boys Girls |Boys |Girls | Boys {Girls | Boys | Girls 

First) Year. > PiGme a20 57 220 20 22 146 | 1382 pA pe 

ont sy earls 2) 5116. © °109 18 120 3 5 47 27 yA PRIS: 

Phinda aevears 2 12 13 15 2 
Fourth Year__-- 35 65 13 27 PRN gS |S a eta Maes BN Pie aka 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


JANUARY, 10907. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 


Letitia C. Burke Ethel Quigg 

Joseph Burstein Esther Marie Reynolds 
Carmine William Caruso Dorothy Alden Ryerson 
Edwin Stanley Chedister Bernard Schnur 

Florence Elizabeth Eddowes Katherine Elizabeth Schott 
Elizabeth Martha Glorieux Helen Wilhemine Seibert 


Cornelius Jackson Flossie Millis Stanley 
Frank Mandel Maude Agnes Titus 
Mabel Sankston Mintz Edward A. Tuson 


Paul A. Waters 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Edna M. Armitage ~ Elizabeth Lena Kamenetzky 
Ethel Campbell Bloodgood Emma Krementz 

Elsie Eleanor Boggs Allen Travis Lees 

Franklin Huling Branin Elsie Mae Lever 

Daisy Zelma Brown Mortimer W. Meyer 

Eliza Imelda Brown Ida Reich 

Laura Idella Brown Helen Ure Runyon 

Clara May Drake Walter A. Schaefer 


Lillie Josephine Geisser Ethelyn Bradford Smith 

Margaret Veronica Gillick Laura Elizabeth Smith 

Alexander McDowell Hepler Hannah Frances Sokobin 

Bessie Inglin Clotilda H. Thieleman 
Alfred George Zimmerman 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


Abraham Fenster Louis Levy 
Arthur Gross Stanley Lyttle 
Franklin Emil Hand Frank Everett Martin 


GENERAL FRENCH COURSE. 


Cecil C. Agate 
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ENGLISH COURSE. 
Winifred Crawford 


JUNE, 1907. 


COLLEGE COURSE. 


Estelle N. Adams 

Edith Louise Allen 
Euphemia Irene Banta 
Pearl Frances Blevney 
Emma S. Bond 

Lillian Frances Bryant 
Catherine Regina Bryce 
Vincent J. Casale 
Dorothy Noe Clark 
Paul Howe Colyer 
Corinne Lyle Crane 
Dorothy Dilworth 
Frances Dilworth 
Marguerite Dombrowsky 
J. William Fahr 
Samuel Fischman 


Preston DeForest Gardner 
Joseph S. Goldstein 

Laura Elvina Hammell 
Max Henig 

Karl Ziegler Kiefer 

Roy Alfred King 

Richard Elias Kohn 
Milton Meyer 

Alberta Peltz 

Dorothea Phelps 

Harold C. Pierson 

Elsie Ritchie 

Anna Taylor Skinner 

Elsie B. Smith 

Catherine Brown Van Dyne 
Rayna Clarkson Whitfield 


Rose Marie Wirtz 


GENERAL COURSE. 


Mildred Allen 

Stella Ambroze 

Lucy M. Beyer 
Martha Blackburne 
Rosa F.. C. Breuer 
Elizabeth L. Buhl 
James Richard Byrne 
Ethelwyn Dell Clark 
Edna May Cueman 
Mildred Day 

Cora Ethel Entrup 
Cora Esselborn 
Ellsworth G. Ferreira 
Margaretta W. Flanagan 
Edith Ayres Furman 


Molly Kaufman 

Emma C. Krauss 
Gertrude Z. Mabille 
Adelaide Emelyn Marlatt 
Gladys McCallum 

John Francis McConnell 
Emma Payne 

Isabel M. Rissell 

Lester D. Sandy 
Antoinette Scharringhausen 
Julia Augusta Scheuneman 
Annie Thomson 

C. Colton Tuttle 

John V. Van Buskirk 
Gertrude T. Van Syckel 
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Flora Garrabrant Maude Warner Van Valen 
Ernest H. Harder Edwina Del Ward © 
Madelaine Felicitas Herbert Coleman Winn 

Tola Johnson Nannette M. Zhender 


ENGLISH COURSE. 
Ja Dea N. Halstead 


COMMERCIAL COURSE. 


Amelia May Clifford Florence A. Pearce 
William Boyd Harding Josephine Magdalen Prach 
Edward Arthur Kastner George Franklin Reiff 
Charles Edgar Knell Katherine Marie Schroeder 
Leslie Moll ~ Florine Louise Small 


Jere V. D. Stryker 
Summary of graduates from the various courses: 


January June Males Females Total 


College. Preparatory Course. .3° 2 .19:0 334 Qt -g ieee 
English, Course: typi s cane I I 2 aan 2 
Genetal Conrse fire ceca 26) 38 i 3 ia te 
Commiercial Course <2 .4428:..045 Oss Tiamat On See 

pT Ota Liason a arene tea dina 52) 83 AY Somme 


Of the entire number of graduates 118 were of the four 
years’ courses and 17 of the three years’ course. 

The total number graduated since 1862—forty-six years 
ago—has been 3,623, an average of seventy-eight each year. 


Average age of graduates, 1907: 


Four Years’ Courses— fin PAS 
Jantar y: tig hacen aeee I7yrs.. Qmos. I8 yrs. 3 mos. 
ATER ae eer ee I7yrs.- Qmos. I7yrs. 8 mos. 

Three Years’ Course— 

Jari tar yes tae. 17 yrs. 8&mos. 


JUNEM Aer mas ae 16 yrs. Iomos._ 17 yrs. 
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HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


Number Per cent. 
who qe botal) enroliment=——-~ Average Average of attend- 
YEAR. entered. Males, Females. Total. Enrollment. Attendance ance. 


Taos smo los O54. 9 O50. E510. T1102) 5 7,0300%-93-3 
MAOA ees G87O4V 4. O2B:0 61,636. 5 1,230 *4:T00:s;" 93-0 
Beets c0 > O70. 1,040) 81,924 1,434. 15342" 03,0 
EGgueare7 102. S008) 1 083 xcF O52 A, 403: 38,4005 4 94:2 
eR tees 7 Soe OO ah 1 TOP 2,010.5 31,523 Sei Ages 20407. 


Number Number 7~——Number of Graduates <= Per cent. 
of of 4 Year Commercial of 
YEAR. Classes. Teachers. Courses. _ Course. Total. Graduates. 
BO Moe goon «> ah 48 1i8 2 120 7.9 
tn a es 38 48 93 13 100 6.4 
ics 8 ag a ie 45 54 104 25 129 6.7 
BORE pai. 45 55 122 18 I4I oy ee 
vito aan 43 50 118 17 135 8.2 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Number of pupils enrolled: ~ 
UE ela Uke a) ea Sen Raa SENS RI vag 4,990 
etal aera et Os tales ey oan eee 5,309 

10,299 
SIMMER LURE Sia brie ve Maat Sl bas ahd Eee 783 
PEPER ACO TOLTNCTIL be cv via ves pio sess’ hraien a 3 0 ESRD boas 7,092 
OE MERA ASE ASP i GL ee Raia ee Se RE 747 
Ban Sc TLE AniCGn ye hans baie ea ker. eae att Ses 6,127 
PE REM Deli os ale sc cahind ONS a ag A wah bee Se O's 632 
PetmCent, Ora tenaafice .7.ynic sweden ato eae 86.3 
BPOUEAS ISG ele Gate: « Viaver dk Pcremiehc ed ave ts ee oo 3. 
BNEIINCTNOL CLASSOR 7 oh las cel ivr ays ews Uh eee Aer ee 195 
BER Oy Dairy ot” Paes Sch iat eh gate oni, Si oe ae 35 
Diunber Or teachers,-eniployed wane woes ocisivaed bate 280 


PTS Ste tas pe ent ogi sire Oats Gee ae TN ie 44 
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The following table shows the schools attended prior to 
enteririg summer schools: 


SCHOOL. 


Belmonte A veneers tein aes oe a 
Bergen Street taveints way os ones 


Bruce Street 


o)-0 © 1050.8 2 erie (6) @ 6:9 “e’ 6, 6] vr. ete 


Camdén* treet ike. hesh hee 
Central Aventie Vinee ls thes eee 
Eighteenth Avenue .............- 
Fifteenth. Avenues}. sane. Hoe 


Franklin 


eeecesvreeeteeeeeete eee eee 


Piamburbekla ce Gens. ne os eevee 
Hawkins? Street. fk ws teu ees 
Motimouth Streeters oc: sttk ss e 
Mortons Stréet cae ee Sai ie 
NewlOnemerceinn. ian rere heer 
Seventh Avenue ..... FEES EN se teat 


South Street 


South eLenth. Street wis ote tees 
SUSSEMAVENTIOM ia els cruarescun comes 
Thirteenth Avenue .............. 
Warretrssirect si tits eye ee ree 


e © 6) .6 20 O-e Te e062) 8) 0) ©) 6.10 e)'6 js 


Public 
School. 


464 


8,542 


Private 


School. 


30 
17 
100 
38 
OI 
39 
31 
30 
145 
138 
20 
34 
46 
I2 
45 
63 
84 
60 
69 


1,062 


No 
School. 


34 
28 


21 


The following exhibits the ages of children attending 
summer schools: 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


between 
between 
between 
between 
between 
between 


‘between 


between 


AGES 


4 and 5 years of age. 
5 and 6 years of age. 
6 and 7 years of age. 
7 and 8 years of age. 
8 and 9 years of age. 
g and Io years of age. 
IO and II years of age. 
Il and 12 years of age. 


Males. 
242 
438 
527 
602 
656 
651 
625 
472 


Females. 
305 
495 
603 
678 
676 
737 
689 


510 


Total. 
547 
903 
1,130 
1,280 


1,332 


1,388 


1,314 
982 
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AGES Males. Females. Total. 


No. between 12 and 13 years of age. 431 369 800 
No. between 13 and 14 years of age. 258 204. 462 
No. between 14 and 15 years of age. 8&2 61 143 


No. between 15 and 16 years of age. 6 12 18 
SNEELME ENA cost yocte ws vi evtner gin adel 4,990 5,309 10,299 


STATISTICS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 
THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


No. of No. of © Average Average 
YEAR Teachers. Classes. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance 
00) ee ae eee IZI 132 8,073 5,762 4,958 
RS eal ee ia 195 145 8,546 5,916 5,008 
Ce 4 5 ieee ae 224 {3 8,548 6,170 5,168 
Ca 1 236 160 9,516 6,345 5,495 
ORES 1S a er are 280 195 10,299 7,092 6,127 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

ie 
| Average Daily Attendance. 7 K 
PLAYGROUND. Fic 
Males. |Females.| Total. | 7 = 
EME TOOT ga. ee es 72 139 Pp la | 4 
(PAMOen, SEreet. 2 oe fe ee PA 275 500 5 
Penal Avenue... 69 188 aay § 5 
Highteenth Avenue____________ 376 489 865 10 
Hlizabeth Avenue__.- == 58 105 163 4 
“LL UTEP Way gta 1d Fe: SR a le pa ea 92 169 261 4 
Pee waist sireetoce yo 120 258 378 5 
Lawrence Street_uui 2-2 eek 76 69 145 3 
Beer rots Ure w ans. 374 445 819 9 
PIER ET POte a 141 120 261 5 
Washington Street__..__-____- 210 363 573 6 
TERS Coles Reg ES 1,818 | 2,620] 4,433 | *61 
asia er ey A a eS A, Ce 1,760 2,295 4,055 46 
Va bea a oT STO So Beal a eg 53 825 378 15 


* One supervisor included. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Number of pupils enrolled: 
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Wales rest: o Gisretaislalctets ‘ow te cin elena teat ene 7,551 
Héemalegass co eae ee eee eee Birr 
RECT EAS ERA Mek vate terete cote ah tae PR ene eee 
Number of pupils enrolled in: 
Elementatye schools sontsecwy cate ae eee 7,785 
PLigh | SCHOOISS): CRRA aa i by, Gitta ae 2,125 
Drawing *schoolaien2o leek ese 753 
Average enrollment: 
Blementaryschools, se ssn ee peste 3,546 
Dlighosch@ols str. Minot cnet mern L2a7 
Drawitie sSthool tact sss as valet renee 510 
lnorease ave nite oa tieuaka ego a rp eneeeeners 
Average attendance: | 
Elementary schools sas .oveiyceaien oar 2,894 
Pliph ¢schools ane spantcete recreate see oar 1,044 
Drawitgtschool sauces wn. see ee eee 452 
Increased, miei ee io aruiae er aass coneeate eerie ee 
Per cent. of attendance: 
Hilementary ischoolsae. i. soe seein ae 81.5 
Flip hy Schoolsa cea east. steht eareene 84.3 
Dra witlt sChoolyc ata ection 88.9 
Decrease ii.) pale sous peter hs eran ieee eee eee ae 
Number of teachers employed: 
Flementany:schoolssia .. secs) «ease 158 
Hiehie schoolsare arene ce ueas earn cca 63 
Dramatic schoo aasche nice, te tunes 13 
Supervisors and special teachers....... 19 
Increase oin,.0: us cnt, Wer siete hie ee paisten teat aed 


10,663 
2,421 


10,663 


5,293 
812 


4,390 


253 
47 
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STATISTICS OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS FOR 
THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 


No. of Average Average Per cent. of 
YEAR. Teachers. Enrollment. Enrollment. Attendance. Attendance 
DERERGY te ica tis cosa 140 6,444 3,648 2,035 80.4 
POO ke ek eS ee 176 BF Terre i? 3,07 5 3,203 80.5 
PS ome ke ae 190: 7,710 4,277 3,509 82. 
Tee ees wee 206 8,242 4,481 3,747 83.6 
ACM ge Re Re 253 10,663 5,293 4,390 82.9 


COMMERCE STREET RECREATION 


CENTER. 
Average daily attendance: 

Pupils Pupils 

12 years of over 
MONTH. age and under. 12 years of age. Total. 
TOES SOOPER Sa brig carry re Pan cree 56 25 81 
Fy PBS Ea en Oe ie 41 30 71 
MES ar ene. As sei es esta Sica! ose 40 38 78 
(1 EAS sg een Ese 36 70 
LP OR TES a i apn ea eae 30 34 64 
ONES in GeO an As ae ipa ane ae hae 43 39 82 
Mt eek oO tielg ops thinis Goce fi Ry 43 80 
RRP Ta ie ey tig Weal Re ec wc biw 37 29 66 
MMM R Se fies ois Pec hak bec ace ees 45 
Me Sop igt CoN ens aes ie geen! We 53 
EMIS ee ee tae Sree Ses cs BE haberoie ts 63 
REP METR DOL oes, oo 4 ats sa Soi ee ed pan 42 


Average daily attendance for the year 66 
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LIBRARIES 
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Amount Received | 


* Now a branch of the Free Public Library. 
7 Part of library was transferred to the Franklin School. 


ge Mattson othe State Number of Volumes. 
ms, iat. v§ 
a | } 
a) © | 
a > : 
SCHOOL. 2s cs ad | Beal ee 3 
3 aes oF SEO 6a e 
of = O 4 ty | ry hy Pe | = | =| 
g Hy Hh 4 ro) - =p) ro » 
45 & ee | Bee] BS ‘o) 
- oy fu S, 
Pee ee UP aINnd ag So ee se $ 60.00 |_---. 692 650 
ERY oS TS ESE ean eer As) Pee eee 130.003 eee e = 20008 Uz ae cee see 
Pee MOR VOR O ot eee a bm cel Noa a 40.00 | ----- 120 60 
Alexander street. oa See $ 25.00 $ 10.00 90:00 Wiese = 669 480 
Pati strectet pes sto ese 10.00 10.00 40.001 aco 66 120 
NES NSO Ce Nes = Se ed DOOD air a See oat eS Piano fund 
RCT GMN CLOG Lape ee een a | ee eS lt eo es ZO OOS hae 24 18 
SR Cie PEOG bee seren ers se to ta ew Se 100:00 vise s = 827 700 
Re IRTCRIMERS LT OD Gee ae heen FeO oy Soe eee OOOO see e 604 190 
PNT AeA VeNUC. en 8 Oe EA ema Det ey 220.00 8 702 529 
Pet PeiNe EOP aoe es et oa co 10.00 <) 161 160 
PON OS LIN GES CN OC Ul te eee oe | a ee 6U:00rieee ne! 582 540 
COMIMeEPCOmSTLCOtI toe pe oe We 710 00 .4ieea = 32 50 50 
renee eA VelUCs. =n se | oe ee L300. 003 eee 791 290 
Hitz Steer ONC nts ee fo LOO MON) sae mar ere 437 
BULL TO MENS CCL er a es ed Sy ee ee eee 5000s) aeons %% 90 
Pitteeitn /A venue. 2-2. -_ 5 SEES SSE) | ee 30.00 | --2_5 158 140 
Ubuacss ea Fea ee Os a ce Yea aa A ee y Pe a ee 30007 ease ee 878 400 
Smee Co et ee 130.00 | .-... 501 300. 
Me pe ie Oe ee UV OO nie ate 94 40 
Hawthorne Avenue ____--_-___ 10.00 10.00 BU. OOS ee see er ce eee Piano funé 
PAT VEteLDLLCClL— eee ee alo ee Poe ST CO:OOF aes 401 175. 
Mise renceastrerte.) ees noe Pe ee he 100008 435 350: 
OAR ONS 6127) Rn SS eR SR i an BLOGG. can = 83 60: 
VEAP Ee Tren OG be = te en es ey eye eee ee 10 OO meen 635 430 
Monmouth wsitrects 8 Alpes Baek A ply | OR ek a ee SO; 00 ee sa 168 68 
RV Lee TOG tere re ee eS te A O00 ao 985 700 
ALOT CERO beatae 5 oe oe toe ee eh eS AGO OMe sees 992 | 762 
MOTEOESeveDtit streets. oe oe eee ee BUTAG Us| (aes 28 28 
COV SPST ISI IRS) cy Tee g So NE a Fl ae fe A ra 150-004 aly bit 950 
esi ire ty FI Go eee Ce set ee ie a 110 OCR 472 391 
ies nanomereyen ues. 25 toe SL TO OU arn 131 100 
Pea CC Lee VET ITC See mi of Pe yee TI Se ae TL) OO} eens ne 347 $28. 
PULP Ome ROe bse ne ee Ee eee 20 0OL ee Sen 42 40: 
ORO MIN OCMAWOIUILO sp oeee 3 ee [ee ee We ee A(). OOS == 179 173: 
Oven Lien Verne. =) sn ess 30.00 10.00 GOLO0 shea 181 100 
RMR Piece ee 8 il tN tect Semmens 100.00 pete. 206 113 
LEVEL Bey LEME g CHS TING Bota oy i eh i af a | 1G0-00 spe 489 48 
BOULOMAINT Keim irechste) ee 22) Se eh ee oes eS 20. OU mie 263 155 
HOUT LOnTON Streets 2s. 222 Se | eee ee ire eee 80,008 |saS25" 400 239 
Summer Avenues... 2 a= 10.00 10.00 140.00 15 1,082 416 
PITS SCRRPALVCTIULOS So ect ee a tal pe ee ees AbO0sieee 169 85 
Perret ee VON Gh tee, tec) Lor pe ae 20 OO Ree 477 310 
VGA STIG E OC Gn = Sr ee ee 160;000 2 22 408 125 
DAE POrMeStTOCt #22 rts SRA ee Se ah, Se 40003) 133 110 
EMIT TOU aS CVCC bot te sa ois te ee ee 80.00 Sis ste: ® 610 610 
Niner eM IR ITO Sor Sr eee 1 OOO! ater 2 106 163 
PIV eNSICE I SLICeL  LTAining 2. fe ely ee 160 00RS 20s 2" 46 q5 
"WED [aie Su, DS a a ae ae $85.00 | $50.00 | $3,790.00 | 23 | 20,510 | 12,298 
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FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


TABLE A 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES 
AND SCHOOL, FURNITURE. 


Building 
Name of School House. Value of and Total. 
Sites. Furniture. 
Normal and Training___.___~- $ 25,000 $ 48,000 $ 73,000 
moartimver = High = oe 85,000 230,000 315,000 
Abington Avenue____________ 4,500. 83,500 88,000 
Alexander ‘Street_ 2. .-- 8,800 62,000 70,800 
PPTRMLUPOL a. po 7,200 55,000 62,200 
mri VeTluC. 9,000 134,000 143,000 
Belmont Avenue___-~_---~___ 35,000 136,000 171,000 
ere Ms Ureet. to Sot 14,000 63,000 77,000 
ruee si treCts co ol ot eo 12,200 50,000 62,200 
Peepeetestreets ge 36,000 176,000 212,000 
warden. street .- 2 ~ 14,000 59,000 73,000 
emir. Avenue.2 0) ee 17,400 74,000 91,400 
Muar Steer. a2 Les 12,600 99,600 112,200 
Meron Street. oe 10,000) 51,000 61,000 
MRCP tse St Se 15,000 18,000 33,000 
Commerce Street____.-.-- = 10,000) 14,500 24,500 
Highteenth Avenue__________ 7,000. 60,000 67,000 
Blizabeth Avenue______--____ 15,000 12,800 27,800 
MH Street 2... eo 13,600 100,000 113,600 
Fifteenth Avenue____________ 5,400 54,000 59,400 
Fourteenth Avenue_____ 10,000 83,000 93,000 
Serie ee eS 32,000. 145,000 177,000 
Hamburg Place __.--__-_____ 26,000 170,000 196,000 
PSR eis Stree, ff ee 5,000 53,000 58,000 
Hawthorne Avenue______--~- 15,600 32,000 47,600 
Lafayette Street__-__-.-.____ 27,600 53,000 80,600 
Pmawrence Street... 300 us 25,000 45,000 70,000 
TTT id Bad at ae a PCAN oe itch er ete 7,800 
Peer street. fe 10,000 58,000 68,000 
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TABLE, A—Continued. 


Name of School House. 


MonmotthssStrects2—.. == 
Moros Sheet en CS es eee 
Newton: streetioan ie fee 
North Seventh Street_+___---~- 
Oliver. Streceias-4 7 ees 
Parka Veniei G2 5.6 eee es 
Parker’ Sitrediee = SS ee 
Peshine: A venuerst 5 eee 
Prospect A Venue. sa sc see 
Ridge Streets 2-0 ay eee 
Roseville Avenue____-------- 
Seventh Avenues. <2- == 
Sixteenth Ward Site__:---__- 
South*Streetiacck i. ews eee 
South Highth Street____-_-_-_ 
South Market Street__--.2---- 
South Sixteenth Street_____~_- 
South Tenth, Street-_-2£----- 
Sates Cree aga eee 
Summer Avenue --unks- 
Summer; Places. 2 ue ee ee 
Sussex: SA y ene. oe Lae 
Thirteenth Avenue__-_____-__ 
Walnut Street. te2 2 sees 
Warren Strael ous 2 eee 
Washington Street________-_- 
Waverly. A ventless oes 
Webster St. Training________ 
Wiekliffe Streetic.- 2 sees 
Commercial and Manual Train- 

Me Hie ech ee ee 
High School (Southern Section) 
High School (Hastern Section) 
Marshall St.Shop) i ie 


Value of 
Sites. 


8,000 
45,000 
14,000 
7,500 
10,000 
800 
18,000 
5,500 
700 
10,000 
6,000 
21,500 
14,600 
8,500 
12,500 
16,000 
10,800 
6,000 
10,000 
10,000 
3,500 
18,000 
43,700 
8,000 
25,000 
42,000 
9,000 
40,000 
6,000 


62,500 
40,000 
43,000 
10,000 


$1,101,800 


Building 
and Total. 
Furniture. 


60,000 68,000 
95,000 140,000 
77,000 91,000 


55.000 62,500 
70,000, —- 80,000 
2,500 3,300 
See ee 18,000 
5,500 11,000 

3,300 4,000 


5,000, 15,000 
30,500. 36,500 
63,500 85,000 

it are SAN itn day | 14,600 
51,000 59,500 
144,000 156,500 
58,000 74,000 
43,000 58,800 
45,000 51,000 
19,000 29,000 
48,000 58,000 
31,500 35,000 
53,000 71,000 
163,000 206,700 
7,000 15,000 
26,000, 51,000 
76,000 118,000 


50,000 59,000 

25,000 65,000 
10,000 16,000 
peed | 62,500 
Bd tears": 40,000 
it Uae 48,000 


5,000 —- 15,000 


$3,541,200 $4,643,000 
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TABLE B 


REPAIRS. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Nermal and Training -222.22.-cu4 | 
Pree (HOCK ET Ro el ee 
Repairing and Painting roof___ 
New water closet and changing, 

arinkite «troughs... 4-..- =. 
New floors and ceilings___-__--_ 
Painting interior walls_..--~-- 

High 
Stage foot-lights 
Extending electric lights 
Overhauling fire alarm system_-_ 
PAetere smNOCMIN S23 oe ee 
Repairing roof, cornice and 

leaders 
Stairway and door in roof____-- 
ree LOOb 6 5. bk ela ew 
Ventilating toilet rooms_—.--_~ 
Hepairine ash hoistia2c: scx <= o 
Laboratory plumbing_.___ ___ 
Me peirine UOueLS abo ee 
meington Aventie._ 1.2.1... s4. 
New teachers’ toilet___________ 
PATE POOL CaS 2 Re saree 
Berne ine SCWer hes oS ae 
Cleaning new building_________| 
Waandine TEences = 26. 222 ee 

POR MIer Streets - oli ee oe | 
New storm shed 


Repairing floors and shelving___ 
Repairing roof and leaders_____ 
Ann Street | 
Repairing stairways and floors_. 
Repairing roof, leaders and gut-) 
ters 


Ordinary 
Repairs 


278.72 
aoe ae | 
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Extra- 
ordinary 
Repairs 


238.55 
131.70 
51.39 


191.64 


Whole 
Amount 
Hxpended 


$ 1,435.79 


oe oe oes oe oe oe 
— ae ee eee et 


—— oe 
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TABLE, B—ConvTINvED. 
Extra- 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS Ordinary | ordinary 
Repairs | Repairs 
Kalsomining-Courts esas ole peaceeaaee 25.00 
New water connection. 22 Jeo eee 280.57 
ANOD AVenneue eae coe eee | 366.42/5e5.0 cae 
Ne@W: Wash SINKS A et ee ee 121.00 
New storm 'sheéds)e2 35 2. ea ee ee 75.21 
Changing window transoms__-_| ~~---_-- 112.50) 
Picttire , mouldin’ 2 See ee 20.382 
Gloset “shelying_ te" 2 Soe ae ee ee 104.75 
DOOr; Checks ree RE ee 1 erin ote 70.00 
Repairing floors. ee ~-==--<-| 71.50 
Ws tending Surin gl ee ee as 122.00 
Painting interior, wall o. 2 tok sve ee es 129.00) 
Repairineiron «fences4. es ae eee 24.09) 
ING Wr COOTS Ss i ie sees ee ee ee ra 45.73) 
Belmont. Avenues.- 02 eae so wees | 805.800 aes | 
Changing drinking troughs and 
exira -plumDing “Works 2. 2a) 325.67 
Wardrobe closetsi22o2 Uo ee a ee re 114.99 
ING Wi StOrinh BG 22 oko EN ey ae 104.36 
Bergenc Streetit. oo eaves 25 2 LOM een eee 
Repairing: fences. tn se ee ee | Sipe retae ear / 101.26 
Neéay irom fence. ee ee ete core a 468.53 
Bergen: StrectvAnnex 22 ee 68:85) Uo see 
Bhimmstrectee. ht eee een eee / 14.00 Pagers ec Aa 
Bruce Street she ee Sen ne : BIOBBl ch sees 
Closet: shelvyinge 12a. ae ecegsieea ee oyke 64.10 
Repairin ry fencer ya oye ee eae | ayaa Soles! 108.20 
Changing: \G00rs oe! 9a" s oe el ee ees 107.75 
Painting roof and cornices____- Bi ee 291.00) 
Relaying. flagoing= seca 7 eee presen $3.35 
Repairing roof, gutters and 
leaders nae ee Oe ee Pres araeler ns 426.72 
Burnete Streets oie oe ee tee $55.43) Aue pel og) 
Gas fitting and fixtures. =o) oy eee 163.63 
NeW Class ODM wets ee ee ee 69.82 
Repairing roof and gutters_____} ~-.____- 23.83) 


Whole 
Amount 
EXxpended 


—— Se ee 
— we ee 


-——— Se 
ee ee ee ee ee 
— ee ae ie 
-—— ee ee 
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TABLE B—ContinuEb. 
Extra- | Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS Ordinary ordinary Amount 
| Repairs | Repairs Expended 
Perrine new Dulliding ~~ SS NO.OO Wate eee 
Rmtenretreet i wes a 240 2s, 1,184.13 
Repairing floors and stairways_) ~------- PUES TW we res 
Repairing sliding doors________ Meet ce ae 314! Py Ol Nie gewng ee mea 
Brectrical works Ys bie ee eS gh By (*) oytee ehiiesga 
Pr eUniriier 1CHGeTS 26 oe 1Sh.bowe Sse 
BU IPRC Ogee tee Sa 5c, 00s ee se 
Painting interior walls and | | 
Memoagnrie eee tS esabanbhga eon oom e500 hn eee 
Mt UA VEN NOs | 268.62 poke FOL ae | 3,792.74 
breweateauers 220 Sons ose oe Me see | SOME ee 
Enlarging windows____~____-- Watrpeht me Sah SoH Ole: ay ee 
Plumbing fixtures in cooking | | 
OS Ea LS AE eS SIE ee Ep eet Se Os | 124.74) Sos 
Repairing roof, gutters and | | 
ements pets Pe Ay ce Seas ae WAS eli ilsi eee euae 
PMSLOLMISHCN SS to OL oe le eo | SOS Otasate eet 
TU G0 TR 770) i cel Oe Ra Pele aa ae LEReSe ee 294.74 pat Sips 
PETS SS ASN RSS see py Ae 1,137.01 Mh ate 
PeEeELIS ET OO pee rs =) Se SO eet aay peter 98.00 eed Sons 
Peeters ences =. eee Dict ar eieteoetal LOL OI secs 2eS 
Artificial stone sidewalk_______ SS a eiaiets 2 | 25071 Olin cae 
Alberene partitions in toilets... _______- Fee SRE OOo oaeaunes 
Miron SLLeCt =. oS eu La) May 4 eh seme s Cae 1,764.77 
mew roors on-storm: sheds. 3); 6145) 
PPemeLOresNens 62s Sot a oe OS Mons cus ae 
Weather stripping windows___| ~----~-_| 559.28, Page penye Gale 
ere Ae Ee ate IT ON pate are eh ee se HM 3) Sor. 2: 5 ica i ie 
Painting interior walls and 
aa CT tig en Fe TA a Bore RM) OOO gece =e 
ESET RIPEN [099 7 i oka AR fe Oia (ae a TOOQ0L ss ee eo 
Repairing gutters and leaders__) ~________ DL Blige Sante 
OSS CETY 89 9 2) pl ee ek EON eae 825.75. 
Sreterineaironrence 26a eo OSL irc 
‘Repairing roof and leaders_____| ~._.____ Leo LO oe eae 
TEs gL Bg aap lend eae RRA TR ae I B38 Oli soe 
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TABLE B—ContINvu_ED. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


INGW flOOPSe 2 62 ice ee ee eee 
Pantin yl ou rsoa ae ee ole 


Colfere Plater hawt nee eee 
Colored 


New wash basin 
New leaders 
New? Sewer... 2 ese ee 
Repairing and painting roof__- 


Repairing fence: S30 es ok ee : 
Gommerece Street. 05 2S aaa | 


roof 


ee 


Hichteent “Avenue. 22a eee 


Repairing: Stal rseseu cto cee 
New floors 


Hlectrichr-work. 2 -seu ee | 


New: stornt sheds2c-2 2 toes 
Gas fitting and fixtures_______ 
Repairing gutters and leaders__ 


Paintin &'roofo sr Sen ae ee a 


Painting interior walls and 
woodwork 


New . water-meter2rL. oe 


Bhizabeth Avenue. 2b th 


New: cenimnes'c 0 © isan eres ee 
Repairing leaders and gutters__ 
Painting fence and court wall__ 


OtStréet en a ee ene 


Picture moulding 


New. sinks in courts__________ / 
Tron folding gateaspous 2 a.K | 


Painting roof 
New leaders 


NWeyceiloerd i.) ho ee eee ee 


Painting interior woodwork___ 


Ordinary 
Repairs 


| 


Extra- 
ordinary 
Repairs 


Whole 
Amount 
Expended 


—— a oe 


—— oo +, 
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TABLE B—ConrinuEp. 
Extra- Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS Ordinary | ordinary | Amount 
Repairs | Repairs Expended 
OWT Po ODE | Se Wa ARAL DE Saye ar lee caper nanan af Flat) pen EES ae 
Rirreent Avene. = 236.84) _.._.___| 1,644.49 
Weather stripping windows_-_-| ~------- A234: 00) Fo ee 
Repairing roof and -gutters_..-| ~--.--.- 720.65) PS Mb pai e, 
Repairing and painting fences__| _______- LO OO bre one 
MILI OL Kee re ee a ee ee 1000 bese we ae 
TITIPM OUT OO Se fal ee eons oe Sho a ek BO tora ee 
Fourteenth Avenue____-~--_--_~_ ea ferr¢! POR ee 266.24 
PEE DOTY LINE say es |) SiH 4 ee ea 
eapetine-nnd Sodding... Oh) 135.00fs= = ee 
eemrtecirienntee.= at OS O0U Aaa eee 1,194.44 
Painting hall of assembly room| ~---_--_~_ ea Ot peteces sa are 
Prema TOLODCS =the ee S4 Odea ea 
Paeomerting. and TX tures 3 oo Fo} eos O5-46) ice ea 
Repairing leaders and gutters__| ~-______ US Ole eee 
0 OLA RSI SRP Si Oa Melee eo 250.00 PPA Te 
eee ee es eee a 3) TAO 1 Reese aa. Belg f 
BOOT ee Pe a OS Oe see ee 
rrr ICS Get ee 2 Bie in 8 ee LOT Disa > wom te 
Hambure Place 22-20 SLB (awe see | 973.23 
Painting exterior frame work__| ________ Gb. O0M ee ea 
1S SVE VS 20) 09 Mi SE OP eee SR aa 10 DO es See 
re in A Tres 2 Se RN GY G4 o Jigen are kee a 
Repairing gutters and leaders__| ~______ TIRE se He one 
See ey en oe a hh ee er a es SS BSS ets As 
PODS eae LPeer.. oe oe 244:98) ~..2- 914.99 
OOS ECORSESD, 2 19 £2 ful al aan ae le a! EE $2583) oe Ss Sere 
Repairing leaders and gutters__| ~_______ SIG SOT Veen as 
New fence and storm shed__ | ~_-_____ Re oF fa S| RPh a fg be 
Epi inswoorand putters of 33.00 Soleo 
Hawthorne Avenue____-_---____ 1O8.St leet | 1,108.07 
ANOLON rey a nk te oN ee ee 113. S2heor es 
New toilets and extra plumbing | 

SBCA SR Re aka RT See Re ay ge (ec ean a alae | SID Oinees tees: 
RaW OlNkane et rough so. tee ee | DO betes Moy foley 

LAP Ce Raha) ort SOR eRe eae alah as Meee in Seats EF / 40.00 
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TABLE, B—ContINUED. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Raising portable building__-__-~ 
Repairing gutters 
Hawthorne Avenue Annex____-_- | 
JaMess Strep eae 
Johnson Avyentie.> 2 ete es | 
Latayettes Street 22 See eee 
IN GW elUrinalscs tone Oe ee ae 
New fence and storm sheds____ 
New floors 
New gas lights 
Painting interior walls_.______- 
Repairing and painting roof, 
leaders and gutters_________ 
Lawrence Streetsoo secon ee 
Repairing roof, leaders and gut- 
ters 
Paintings opt ee ee a | 
Painting fentess ee ee eee | 
Relaying flagging__.__..___-_~__| 
New. tolletsae os 2h ae ee ee 
Livinestonts tréetes 2 eee 
Miller, Strectee gate ec ee | 
Iron stairs in boiler room______ 
Repairing iron fence__________ 
New water main in lavatory___. 
New OOPS Oba en urs ete 
Paintin ur oot wach Le ees 


Repairing roof and leaders____) 
Window: sereens =, 6 a2 Ue | 
Painting window sash and 
SCLCONRS 2.622 tA yA eee | 
Repairing fences). at ee te | 
MonmouthsSiréet-2. 2 soo | 
New oorsies, 3 fo Fee ree | 
Painting exterior woodwork___. 


Ordinary 
Repairs 


Extra- 
ordinary 
Repairs 


154.52 


W hole 
Amount 


Expended 


—-—-—-—— 
a eee 
————-— 
——— — -— ee 


12.96 


—— ee ee ae 
—— ee ee 
—— ee ew 
—— eee ee 
——— owe ee ee 
—— ae ee ee 
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TABLE B—-ConrinuEpD. 
: Extra- Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS Ordinary | ordinary Amount 
_ Repairs | Repairs Expended 
Repairing roof, gutters and 

VTS cap pl at RNS Sg i ec 748 a4 Raker 
permeenicrineter. (G20. ie eee DEBS iS acernaep te 
Prem OUT. ee. ee or oe NUS Geka le 
REE Lect hee se ee OT tO See fale LSad 
Mriaicini stone sidewalks. <2) > 2. 409:61 (pa es 
MMINVEUN EOL OS say ee ee 30. OOS ee ene 

Repairing roof, leaders and | 
O51 2 25 RIG CS SIRE ced a ATS ODle ee ae ee 
PRS PPent te so ee TBe, GUase 2,343.48 
Pree ReCUCCR eta Oe ee et oe OT OU weet ses 

Painting interior walls and | 
COEDS ESC UP ig A pln be aap elec al al Si Sa ce 1 SERA) sae eee 
Window ventilating boards____| _-----_- (Gt!) sae one = 
Pennie COmiCe sb oe Se 61.53 Lenk alors 
Rewenoors ino -celling oo) oS eit she abcde: sea 
Moree peventn - Street Serre A0he eee 1,480.95 
meweetorace Closets. ee ee af Baa ay pra alway Opoage 

Repairing roof, gutters and 

ORR ee ee te a ee tay oo Mos HO te tan es nee 
DRnP TITY ied 6 ee re et Gag ES lay ba Serene 
OSLO! ELS RS RR SS Pe ai aR Sats A EO ali (ei a COZ TASS ee 

Painting interior walls and | 
ReEMEOT 1oeee ee eo he ee A ee POR Nb epi apaelan Lae 
on TESLA ey) abel ie a saat SS Rady Gielen a a ANT instar aR et 
Moving portable building____-_ NS ple ees Ses VAS OO ae ee 
ERP Rrs Tee ts ee 2 tie os oss fOUGr oe ee, 1,377.81 
Repairing sliding doors_____ pe fade aay eae. pe TOGO ee 
Repairing leaders and gutters__) ________ PADD Bea Ub | ie gat ity that 
Alberene partitions in toilets___| __.._____ Oe. U0le Sous 
Puna rein cerigrh walls: 2 ya es te.00P mee oes 
Poeerrunseannd xTuregs iene OC ry ae he Veda pa 
Se ereT ane PULLOrS 2 reso eS fa hoes Hy ge ees gla ie 
Perera vant tic | 13.62 ee - -118.98 
ews sawer Graing = 20) ye ees ne | Tasers C2 Ts 
Meee AYenvne oo 7 ei Se HALT Soelselagae es 18.00 
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TABLE, B—ConrinuED. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Prospect Avenue 
New leaders sou ae bere eS 
RidverStreetec esse Se ee ee 
Repairing gutters and leaders_-— 
Painting to0tss 2 ee ee 
Rosevillew'A ventie. 213 ee ee 
INGWHAV a WOPIeS 22h ee oe ee 
Painting roof and_ exterior 
woodwork 
Repaininys Cuttlersce ee 
Seventh Avenues 2s 22S see. oe. 
Mason work: Susteren oe 
Painting interior walls_______- 
South Highth Street. = 22-2 ae 
Repairing stairways_____----- 
Waw floors 225, 203 ee a 
Electric light equipment_______ 
Cleaning new building_________ 


Ney ceilings toa a yee 
Changing iron feneces_______-__ 
Né@ wo wash Sinksi2) oe Ses, 
Painting interior walls and 
woodwork 
Pantin SREOOi ae see ee 
New -dentes nace eam ele 
poueh Market Streetss 2a 
Repairing floors and stairways 
Painting interior walls 
W OO Wore ts es CP aes 
INGtyr\: Tn Gee Aes ae oe reer 
South Sixteenth Street_________- 
New Storm: sheds22 2 a 
Painting roof and _ repairing 
gutters 
South 


Steele oN ge eee ees 


| 


and | 


Ordinary 
epairs 


Extra- 
ordinary 
Repairs 


389.64 
1,258.50 
60.00, 
214.34 
110.00 
127.18 


283.00 
68.00 
122.75 


239,20 


290.00 
- 133.84) 


W hole 
Amount 
Expended 


—— eae ee 


2,763.89 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Repairing roof and gutters____-_ 
Weather stripping windows-_-~ 
GW OMCTS eye eo oe ge 
Repairing iron fence___----~-~- 
Refinishing interior woodwork_ 
New copper leaders__-__----~-- 
Pee OTLOG 205 sik oa 


mOUtn renth Street 22 = Lk 
Man eine PUO0OLR 2.262. 7 oe | 


New copper leaders_________--_ 


ewan OOP NOLS 4a ee | 


USED a O11 Cnt ne | 
Painting interior walls and 

woodwork 
DOES SUSIE OOS URC, 


PAN POG ae ne te a 2 


Repairing roof and leaders____ 
Pier es Olt SueGs 2 23 sy ee 
Painting exterior woodwork ___ 


MIME AVON Yuasa 


Repairing stairways_ ~~~ 
Pe TLOCDE cere es cre 8 ee 
eave COIS Wits ie COS 
Painting interior walls and 

woodwork 
New copper leaders________-__ 
Gas pipe and fixtures_________ 
BATT ARIS Seen OO 


POOLE KED ig 57 0G 1 ee GS ip gg papa 


Teer OO) cree ete 
Repairing. leaders. cose 


PATIOS 2 SAW OTT i oe eo 


Painting ‘new fence -_ =~. 


Wire window guards______-___ 


Ordinary 
Repairs 


Extra- 
ordinary 
Repairs 


312.04 


49.43) 
1,164.11 
75.00 


Whole 
Amount 


‘Expended 
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TABLE B—ConvrINUED. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS: 


Thirteenth Avenue 
New gas lights 
Cleaning new building_____-_-- 
Repairing roof and gutters_____| 

Wali S tr pete vo ee ee ee | 
Repairing roof, gutters / 

lenders fi ee ss ee 
New water meter 
Newecourb Hoorewa co esses 

Warren Street | 
Repairing roof and leaders 
Painting roof 
Cleaning toilets 

Washington *strectic2 ees fa | 
New iron fence 
Grading yard 
Electrical work 
New flagging and relaying 
New wooden fence 
Repairing and painting roof____| 
Painting interior walls 
Paintin ew Or ket rae es oa 
New gas lights 

Waverly. Avenies oe eee 
Néw.-8tormssneds.- oe 
New leaders and gutters_______| 
Painting court walls 

W eDStErAS (Peete a ee eee 
Rebuilding ventilators_________ 
ING We SIOOTS i et ee ee 
New storm shed 
Painting roof 


| Ordinary 
Repairs 


-———- | 


| 73.88 


Extra- 
ordinary 
_ Repairs 


EEE 


Whole 


| Amount 


Expended 


ee 
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TABLE B—ConvINUED. 


Hxtra- Whole 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS Ordinary ordinary | Amount 
Repairs Repairs |Expended 


Painting exterior woodwork and 
fences 


eee Ue ene eee eS 210 00ie aa 
Sete m streets. oe aS O38. C1 aeseiess 126.14 
Peeves TT CCS SoS oe eae Sere le 2831 Shen tes 
Academy Street, Ungraded___-_- Deh Uheetaec ira 3.75 
Cy yc oe SE De ek a pi aaa LID iS see 1,513.88 
Industrial training equipment__) ~--___-_ 674.50) Sues ee 
Baesoineeand UXtures2c22 22} seo ko 476.87 


Electric light fixtures in annex_ 


316 BoAarD OF EDUCATION. 
TABLEAG 
FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
Extra- 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Ordinary | ordinary Total 
Supplies | Supplies 
Nopmaland raining. $5 2 eee 05,63/besenweae 224.08 
INOW SEUITHIEPNC ceses eS Se ee ce aa ae eae $1.68!) 2 eee 
BUCCLTIC WITS o£ Se ee ee nae AG.T 1): Suc eee 
PE ee Set Ve OE EF ree 489.96). eee 1,791.24 
Nev LUTUIL ere one a se ee T31;28) (2 eee 
Plectricaliavopkis a re 520-00). oes 
Abington tAwenue 2 2 ee ere 89 59) st eee 4,090.37 
Ne weLUrnitur eset Soe ee ee 3,394.02): 22 
Bire*sional syatem ek ee eee 82.00 23a 
Slates blackboard s 2s. ees a eee 524°76) Sees 
Abington Avenue Annex_________ 5.00) Soe ee 8.00 
Alexander Stréct<2 tise oe aes O20 Liat sere 123.06 
New fornitire 2229. Se ee eee 30:15) S222 
Ann Ntréet oe Ae ee ee LtS:04) Sees 236.59 
New fri bure Se ee ee Sra aioe ee 36.25| <2 ee 
Hire:signhal systems ee ee 82.00| eee 
ACVODZA VEnUG =e Se ete 158,34) 22203 ee 3,847.96 
New Turniinre cee sy Sek ae ea eee 2,133.93!) 2 eee 
late! black boards seas ea ee ae §92:.69| eee 
Installing telephonesa iu css ck Clegg ele 284.00) cae 
Miresstonalssystem p22 26 V2 oe ah eee 82:00 |) See 
Hlectricse Ou esse ee Oe ee ie ees 47.00) = Seee— 
Belmonte vennevss eee oe 180,92). 984.45 
IN Gy TUPI oe ee ee ee 383.71). clea 
Kitchen siixvures ls es eel eee 259:50|. eee 
Mire-sicnal SVStem ss. eer ee eee a 111.00} 222233225 
Slatetblisekborrds 2225 ys eee ee 49.32)" oe 
BereenvStrecteccs eae 2313 Tees 396.50 
Nex furniture zoe eee sh ee 62.30| [eee 
Miré\ signal System 25 one Wee eee 8 70.50) ee 
Installing telephones a= 2 S— eet e st ee 32,33); cu ee 
Bergen Street Annex____________ 10,38 pee Cee 10.88 
Bhim Street = ee awit palette. Se? hs 37.90 
BrucepStreetak 2 ee ps7: eV} ee el ah 456.47 
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TABLE C—ContTinuEn. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


MewWarlliitire..$ 0. 3. 2se eee 
Installing telephones_________-_ 
Pireesional systeny.- 5 ae 
Pere Mn tT Ohl Jee et 
DameverEIPETITUUT Ch oho ort ne ak 
Sree Diack DOA 2 aw eo 2S kaye 
RCCePICNWITIN G52 422 Se Ss 
Members SiTCCt. 6 oie eA 
Newerurin Lure. 2 ol CA ee 
MWentriie eA VENT. oe So Se 
DROUIN 6 ee ee 
PPPS WIN Oo sooo a 
MPO stPeets 2 OS ae 
TSC atouy QUE Mt O16 6 65 iy $19 a 
hire Signal system. oo 
MNeMENMIL) WStPeCt. ooo eae 
COOL LU i Oe § 2) Ly. oe ne PE eee 
Mire-signal’ system. uc ke ek 
plemeeP Inte so ince es 


AVES ag Dg CY La Th enn ne Oe ger 


Highteenth Avenue____--------_-| 
DROME RETA EAI O LS ooo i ee / 
Wire: signal ‘system =~. 

Mlizabeth Avenue__ .2.i22e lu =| 
PGW t We mitU le. oli eck le 
Hite Signo oy SlOm 25.5540 oo | 

Pek tree's til i oe 


Installing telephones__________ 


OES AO eet T IL oe atin reek tcsc oe Ao oe 


Ordinary 
Supplies 


== ee ee 


Extra- 
ordinary 
Supplies 


3,980.53 
1,164.83 
98.00 


234.00 
94.00 
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ee ee es oe oe ee 
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TABLE C—ContTiINuUED. 
Extra- 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS. Ordinary | ordinary | Total 
Supplies | Supplies 
Fire signalisystem 22 0 os ih ee 93:50). 2 ere 
HWiectric;Zany ses oi at eee eee 59.14) “eee 
Hourteenth? Avenue 2 ae Bihan ee | 379.09 
New furniture. ie fee ier ee 219.04! (en eee 
Bilectrictonr sive Lees ee eee | 23.00); — ae ereee 
Pirariicliny: sees bee eee ae AT0:48), tee | 5,905.41 
Now. furniture.o2 {7-0 SC ei ae he A 8887) er 
Kitchen? fixtures Or erie eto 259.50 Soe 
Installing telephoneéss-o. 22 ec} ao nae. 122.00 >. SSS 
Hire‘sionalsystems Sicha eee | 127-50), eee 
THlectricupyivin eA Se Se sea ek ere 30.00)" eee 
Slate) blackbodardsi 2 See oe 512.356) aoe 
Hamburg Places eee see 229:56) 22) OoSoeen 
New. Turnitureeen soe eee ie 8 cee 4,467.99) see 
Slate blackboard -c oS oe ee Hs NAe tele 129.32\"0 See 
‘Mléctrie. Pon ess. oe ee ee 163.00\ 3 
Hawkins Street 24274 222 ee cae fC AY] ee 565.35 
NG we furninirele Sas 2 eee eee 408.83) "2saeeee 
Vire Signal Systemic tat shee sire coe 82.00)), ogee 
Hawthorne*Avente22 22s ele | O5'37)2. 2. eee | 177.87 
Hire signaisyatemoe soos cook eee §2.00| Soe 
Hawthorne Avenue Annex____~_~ | eit Soe eee 2.25 
JameseStreateuc voter ee ee oe | AG.BT Sue 65.77 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


BUILDINGS. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 


Location, Washington street, corner Linden. 
Erected, 1853-54. 
Opened as a High School, January 7th, 1855. 
Enlarged, 1883. 
Improved, 1886. 
Opened as a Normal School, April Ist, 1899. 
Class rooms, Nineteen. 

Janitor, SamMueEL Harrison, 5 Arch street. 


“BARRINGER” HIGH. 


Location, Sixth avenue, Parker and Ridge streets. 
Erected, 1897-08. 
Opened, February Ist, 1899. 
Class rooms, Thirty-eight. 
Janitor, JAMES R. McMonacte, 258 Fairmount avenue. 


HIGH SCHOOL ANNEX (GIRLS). 
(Technical School Building. ) 
Location, 367 High street. 
Rented. 
Opened, September 11th, 1905. 
Class rooms, Six. 
Closed, February Ist, 1908. 


ABINGTON AVENUE. 


Location, Abington avenue, corner North Seventh street. 
Erected, 1900. 
Opened, September, 1900. 
Enlarged, 1906-7. 
Class rooms, Sixteen. 
JANITOR, CHRISTIAN SIEGWARTH, 727 North Sixth street. 
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ABINGTON AVENUE ANNEX. 


Location, 202 Abington avenue. 
Rented. 

Opened, December Ist, 1905. 
Class rooms, Two. 

Closed, June 30th, 1907. 


Janitor, CHRISTIAN SIEGWARTH, 727 North Sixth street. 
ALEXANDER STREET. 


Location, Burnet street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, by Borough of Vailsburgh. 
Annexed to Newark, January 1, 1905. 
Class rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, WALTER H. RoipH, 38 Sunset avenue. 


ANN STREET. 


Location, Ann st., bet. New York ave. and Elm road. 


Erected, 1891-92. 
Opened, September 12th, 1892. 
Enlarged, 1897. 
Class rooms, Twenty. 
Janitor, Tuomas H. Dinton, 65 Ann street. 


AVON AVENUE. 


Location, Avon avenue, opposite Seymour avenue. 
Erected, 1905-6. | 
Opened, September toth, 1906. 
Enlarged, 1906-7. 
Class rooms, Twenty-three. 
Janitor, Euceng J. Hancock, 326 South Orange avenue. 


BELMONT AVENUE. 


Location, Belmont avenue, corner West Kinney street. 
Erected, 1905-6. 
Opened, September 10, 1906. 
Class rooms, Twenty-six. 
Janitor, JoHn Brcutord, 90 Charlton street. 
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BERGEN STREET. 


Location, Bergen street, corner Bigelow street. 
Erected, 1900. 

Opened, September, 1900. 

Enlarged, 1903. 

Class rooms, Twenty-two. 


Janitor, FRANK J. MarxksvTreIn, 749 Bergen street. 


BERGEN STREET ANNEX. 


Location, 197 and 199 Peshine avenue. 
Rented. 
Opened, March Ist, 1906. 
Class rooms, Six. 
Janitor, FRANK J. MARKSTEIN, 749 Bergen street. 


BLUM STREET. 


Location, Blum street, near South oth street. 
Rented. 
Opened, November 20, B00 
Class rooms, two. 
Janitor, Vicror tenons 33 Blum street. 


BRUCE STREET. 


Location, Bruce street, near Bank. 
Erected, 1897-08. 
Opened, September, 1808. 
Enlarged, 1899. 
Class rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, FrepErickK Hrprinc, 380 Bank street. 


BURNET STREET. 


Location, Burnet street, between Orange and James. 


Erected, 1868-69. 
Opened, September 6, 1869. 
New addition erected 1906-07. 
Class rooms, Twenty-two. 
Janitor, HArmon L. TuHompson, 7 Eagle street. 


Sig 
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CAMDEN STREET. 


Location, Camden street, near Sixteenth avenue. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1900. 
Class rooms, Twenty-three. 
Janitor, Jacop KERN, 302 Camden street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Location, Central avenue, near Newark street. 
Erected, 1871-72. 
Opened, September, 1872. 
Enlarged, 1903. 
Class rooms, Twenty-six. 
Janitor, JoHN CALLAN, 245 Central avenue. 


CHARLTON STREET. 


Location, Charlton street, corner Waverly avenue. 
Erected, 1895. 3 
Opened, September oth, 1895. 
Enlarged, 1899, 1903. 
Class rooms, Thirty-two. 
Janitor, ApotpH Saupsr, 18 Clayton street. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


Location, Chestnut street, near Mulberry. 
Erected, 1859-60. 
Opened, September 24th, 1860. 
Enlarged, 1870, 1900. 
Class rooms, Twenty. 
Janitor, Jacop Contry, 18 Scott street. 


COLLEGE PLACE. 


Location, 36, 38 & 40 College place. 
Rented. 
Opened October Ist, 1907. 
Class rooms, Six. 
Janitor, JoHunN ANGSTMAN, 38 College place. 
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COLORED SCHOOL. 


Location, Market street, near the Court House. 
Erected, 1847. 
Opened, January 2d, 1848. 
Enlarged, 1883. 
Opened as a Colored School, September Ist, 1899. 
Class rooms, Fight. , 

Janitor, Orro J. Huresner, 117 William street. 


COMMERCE STREET. 


Location, Commerce street, east of Lawrence. 
Erected, 1846-47. 
Opened, 1847. 
Class rooms, Six. 
Janitor, Witt1aAM Carr, I21 Commerce street. 


FIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Eighteenth avenue, cor. Livingston street. 
Erected, 1871. 
Opened, September, 1871. 
Enlarged, 1900. 
Class rooms, Twenty-six. 
Janitor, JosEpH Mrsme_r, 81 Peshine avenue. 


ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Location, Elizabeth ave., bet. Stanton and Bigelow sts. 
Erected by Clinton Township. 


» (Part of Clinton Township Annexed.) 
Opened, September Ist, 1869. 


Closed, June Ist, 1881. 
Reopened, April 4, 1892. 
Enlarged, 1895. 
Class rooms, Six. 
Janitor, Joon W. Moore, 166 Elizabeth avenue. 
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ELLIOT STREET. 


Location, Elliot street, corner Summer avenue. 
Erected, by Woodside Township. 


(Woodside Annexed, April 5th, 1871.) 
Opened, September, 1871. 


Rebuilt, 1881. 
Enlarged, 1890, 1895-96, 1905-6. 
Class rooms, Twenty-six. 
Janitor, Mires I. CokyMan, 155 Grafton avenue. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Fifteenth avenue, corner Fifteenth street. 
Erected, 18095. 
Opened, September oth, 1895. 
Enlarged, 1897. 
Class rooms, Twenty-four. 
Janitor, JosEpH BoncHER, 138 Sixteenth avenue. 


FOURTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Fourteenth avenue, corner South Ninth street. 


Erected, 1905-6. 
Opened, September 10, 1906. 
Class rooms, Seventeen. 
Janitor, Joun Mitirr, 367 South Ninth street. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 


Location, Park avenue, corner Cutler street. 
Erected, 1880. 
Opened, September 16th, 1880. 
Enlarged, 1895, 1903, 1906-7. 
Class rooms, Thirty-two. 
Janitor, GkorcE W. JANirFErR, 188 Ridge street. 
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HAMBURG PLACE.’ 


Location, Hamburg place, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1881-82. 
Opened, April 1oth, 1882. 
Enlarged, 1885-86, 1900, 1906-7. 
Class rooms, Thirty-four. 
Janitor, Mrs. MarcAreET WECKENMANN, 23 Wall street. 


HAWKINS STREET. 


Location, Hawkins street, near Ferry. 
Erected, 1887-88. ) 
Opened, January 3d, 1880. 
Enlarged, 1904. 
Class rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, W1rLIAM BAUMGARTNER, 29 Brill street. 


HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Location, Hawthorne avenue, near Clinton place. 
Erected by Clinton Township. 


(Annexed March 29th, 1897.) 
Opened, September 13th, 1897. 


Enlarged, 1900. 
Class rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, JosEpH Mack, 52 Wainwright street. 
HAWTHORNE AVENUE ANNEX. 
Location, 82 Clinton place. 
Rented. 
Opened, January 13, 1908. 
Class room, One. 
Janitor, JosEpH Mack, 52 Wainwright street. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
JAMES STREET. 
Location, 8 James street. 
Rented. 
Class rooms, Four. 
Janitor, Ggorck BRANDRETH, I5 James street. 
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JOHNSON AVENUE. 


Location, Johnson avenue, corner Alpine street. 
Opened, November 8, 1907. 
Closed, December 24, 1907. 
Re-opened, February 1, 1908. 
Class rooms, Two. 
Janitor, Joun W. Moors, 166 Elizabeth avenue. 


LAFAYETTE SURE TL: 


Location, Lafayette street, corner Prospect. 
Erected, 1848-49. 
Opened, July 27th, 1849. 
Enlarged, 1863, 1870-71, 1881, 1884, 10% 
Class rooms, Twenty-one. 
Janitor, Jamrs J. BANNoN, 97 Prospect street. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Location, Lawrence street, foot of Clinton. 
Erected, 1872-73. 
Opened, September Ist, 1873. 
Remodeled, 1890. 
Class rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, Witt1AmM WIGcGINS, 22 Cherry street. 


LIVINGSTON STREET. 


Location, Livingston street, near Eighteenth avenue. 
Rented. 
Opened, February Ist, 1894. 
Enlarged, 1897. 
Class rooms, Fight. 
Janitor, JoseEpH MrsMER, 81 Peshine avenue. 
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MILLER STREET. 


Location, Miller street, near Sherman avenue. 
Erécted, 1880-81. 
Opened, June Ist, r88r. 
Enlarged, 1887-88, 1900. 
Class rooms, Twenty-two. 
Janitor, CHARLES S. GriFFITHS, 62 Miller street. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Location, Monmouth st., bet. Spruce and Montgomery. 
Erected, 1886-87. 
Opened, May 2nd, 1887. 
Enlarged, 18096. 
Class rooms, Twenty-five. 
Janitor, WILLIAM OVERGNE, 20 Miller street. 


MORTON STREET. 


Location, Morton street, corner Broome. 
Erected, 1851. | 
Opened, November 24th, 1851. 
Enlarged, 1861, 1869, 1881, 1898. 
Class rooms, Thirty-eight. 
Janitor, HERMAN Busz, 30 Morton street. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Location, Newton street, near South Orange avenue. 
Erected, 1866-67. 
Opened, September, 1867. 
Enlarged, 1868. 
Burned, June, 1871. 
Rebuilt, September-October, 1871. 
Enlarged, 1873, 1900, 1904. 
Class rooms, Thirty-four. 
Janitor, JosEpH ScHuck, 185 South Orange avenue 
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NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Location, North Seventh street, near Fifth avenue. 

Erected, 1860, on Roseville avenue site. 

Removed, 1874, to North Seventh street. 

Opened, September 6th, 1874. 

New building erected, 1893-94. 

Enlarged, 1897. 

Class rooms, Twenty. 
Janitor, Grorce H. Scunarr, 185 Fourth street. 


OLIVER STREET. 


Location, Oliver street, near Pacific. 
Erected, 1869. 
Opened, September 6th, 1869. 
Enlarged, 1903. 
Class rooms, Twenty-two. 
Janitor, Emit Konzér, 54 Pacific street. 


PARK AVENUE. 


Location, Park avenue, near Evergreen avenue. 
Erected by Clinton Township. 
_ Annexed, March 11th, 1902. 
Class rooms, Two. 
Janitor, Mrs. Joun Pertrers, 50 Evergreen avenue. 


PESHINE AVENUE. 


Location, Peshine avenue, near Watson avenue. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 
Annexed March 11th, 1902. 
Class rooms, Four. 
Janitor, Mrs. Davip MEYER, 144 Watson avenue. 


PROSPECT AVENUE. 
Location, Prospect avenue, corner Elizabeth Road. 
Erected, by Clinton Township. 
Annexed, March 11th, 1902. 
Class rooms, Two. 
Janitor, Mrs. Joun Latora, Elizabeth avenue. 
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RIDGE STREET. 


Location, Ridge street, near Montclair avenue. 
Opened, September toth, 1894. 
Purchased, December 6th, 1895. 
Class rooms, Four. 
Janitor, Grorck W. Huntity, 740 Ridge street. 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Location, Roseville avenue, near Orange street. 
Erected, 1883-84... 
Opened, April 16th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1903. 
Class rooms, Eleven. 
Janitor, JAMES Quinn, 50 Bergen street. 


SEVENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Seventh avenue, corner Factory street. 
Erected, 1899. 
Opened, September Ist, 1899. 
Enlarged, 1904. 
Class rooms, Twenty-seven. 
Janitor, CARMINE FILIPONE, 14 Factory street. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Location, South Fighth street, near Central avenue. 
Erected, 1872-73. 
Opened, September Ist, 1873. 
Enlarged, 1900, 1906-7. 
Class rooms, Thirty-five. 
Janitor, PHmie Tutiy, 135 South toth street. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Location, South Market’ street, corner Mott. 
Erected, 1855-56. 
Opened, May 4th, 1857. 
Enlarged, 1899. 
Class rooms, Twenty-one. 
Janitor, CHRISTIAN STEINES, 81 Mott street. 
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SOUTH SIXTEENTH STREET. 
Location, South Sixteenth street, corner Madison avenue. 
Erected, 1904-05. 
Opened, February 15th, 1905. 
Class rooms, Twelve. 
Janitor, CHARLES MorGENSTERN, 549 South Eleventh street. 


SOUTH STREET. 
Location, South street, corner Hermon. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1900. 
Class rooms, Twenty. 
Janitor, Epwarp Ki&RNAN, 200 Thomas street. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 
Location, South Tenth street, corner Blum. 
Erected, 1870. 
Opened, January 2d, 1871. 
Enlarged, 1879, 1888-89, 1896. 
Class rooms, Twenty-five. 
Janitor, NicHotaAs MorcENSTERN, 549 South Eleventh street. 
> DATE Sd REEL, 
Location, State street, near Broad. 
Erected, 1846-47. 
Opened, 1847. 
Enlarged, 1882. 
Class rooms, Ten. 
Janitor, Joun H. Jorpan, 65 Eighth avenue. 
SUMMER. AVENUE. 
Location, Summer avenue, near Second. 
Erected, 1883-84. 
Opened, September 5th, 1884. 
Enlarged, 1897. 
Class rooms, Sixteen. 
Janitor, Wirt1Aam H. Van Nest, 70 Broad street. 
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SUMMER PLACE. 


Location, Summer place, near Chester avenue. 
Erected, 1903. 
Opened, September, 1903. 
Class rooms, eight. 
Janitor, GortrrieD BIEBER, 62 Seabury place. 


SUSSEX AVENUE. 


Location, Sussex avenue, corner Third street. 
Erected, 1goo. 
Opened, September, 1900. 
Enlarged, 1904. 
Class rooms, Eighteen. 
Janitor, JosEPpH GILLow, 100 First street 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Location, Thirteenth avenue, corner Richmond street. 
Erected, 1887-88. 
Opened, November roth, 1888. 
Enlarged, 1891-92, 1903, 1906-7. 
Class rooms, Forty-one. 
Janitor, JosepH WINCKLHOFER, 248 Norfolk street. 


WALNUT STREET. 


Location, Walnut street, near Jefferson. 
Erected, 1862. 
Opened, January, 1863. 
Remodeled, 1877. 
Class rooms, Fight. 
Janitor, ALBErt Horr, 131 New York avenue. 
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WARREN STREET. 


Location, Warren st., between Wickliffe and Wilsey. 
Erected, 1891-92. 
Opened, September 12th, 1892. 
Class rooms, Fight. 
Janitor, GARRET CONLON, 41 Wilsey street. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Location, Washington street, near West Kinney. 
Erected, 1868. 
Opened, September 3d, 1868. 
Enlarged, 1904. 
Class rooms, Twenty-five. 
Janitor, ZENo W. Day, 77 West Kinney street. 


WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Location, Waverly ave., bet. Bergen and Kipp streets. 
Erected, 1891-92. 
Opened, October 20th, 1892. 
Enlarged, 1900. 
Class rooms, Eighteen. 
Janitor, Joun Linn, 224 Avon avenue. 


WEBSTER STREET TRAINING. 


Location, Webster street, corner Crane. 
Erected, 1855-56. 3 
Opened, April 20th, 1857. 
Class rooms, Ten. 
Janitor, HucH Coyne, 57 Webster street. 


WICKLIFFE STREET. 


Location, Wickliffe street, corner School street. 
Erected, 1848-49. 
Opened, 1840. 
Class rooms, Six. . 
Janitor, Joun F. KEnneEpy, 13 Wickliffe street. 
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DRAWING SCHOOL. 


Location, 55 and 57 Academy street. 
Rented. 
Opened, October Ist, 1897. 
Class rooms, Eight. 
Janitor, ApAmM W. Smiru, 355 Halsey street. 


COMMERCE, STREET (Recreation Center). 


Location, rear of Commerce street school building. 

Erected, 1860. 

Enlarged, 1868. 

Opened as a Colored School, 1874. 

Closed, 1899. 

Opened as a Rrecreation Center, November, 1905. 
Janitor, Wi1LIAM Carr, 121 Commerce street. 
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TEACHERS. 

NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Abeles, Isabelle. 000000. AVOUSAV erie Kind’g Asst..|176 Peshine ave. 
eubers; Lyaurnuky ees hae Washington St../Assistant ..../104 Centre st. O’ge. 
Achenbach, ‘Annie....... EA AV Ga. meee Assistant ....|40 Ninth ave. 
Adam) “Annas Pat ares Charlton woteee Assistant ....|137 ‘Hillside ave. 
AdamercA win etCawenye vee South 8th St....|/V. Principal. .|440 William st., E. O. 
Albertson, Mabel W..... AYiti ap tea tiem. ae, Assistant ..../69 Court st. 
Alden, Mary; Ma. vacdece, South Market St.|Assistant ....|254 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Allen? diths Pits cen ss Summer Pl. ....|Assistant ..../27: Wakeman ave. 
Allen, Janeth. ate Washington St.G/V. Principal. .|316 Belleville ave. 
Alyea; Cornelia Tyo .2ci%. 3 Lawrence St..../Assistant ....|323 Summer ave. 
Anderson, Flora I....... Bruce-St:......./Assistant ....137. Brucesse 
Anderson, Henry §S...... Washington St..|Principal ..../193 South Sixth st. 
Andrew, Mary A........ Burneteotie seis H’d Assistant|19 Warren pl. 
Anthony el jzziey es ea Watren sotenuae si Assistant ....|443 Seventh ave. 
Antz,e Natalie: sce eee High els Sy Assistant ....|273 Parker st. 
Apgar, Nelltety i) ekese. Bergen St. Ann’x/Assistant ....|293 Jeliff ave. 
Applm,2Mrs. HttaoHoe... wth A vere. ats Assistant ....|/10 Steuben st., FE. O. 
Arbuckle, Marion A..... TSth WAVE ere. Assistant ....|41 Nelson pl. 
Asher, hisetteeak ances Sussex Ave..... Assistant ....|288 Clifton ave. 
Atherton, Glaracly cee. 2 Sussex Ave..... Assistant ..../20 S. Walnut st., E.O. 
Atherton, EF. Maude...... ERENMA Ve, ute. oe Assistant ....|162 South Eleventh st. 
Atherton, E. Pearl....... 13th Avene at oe Assistant ....|162 South Eleventh st. 
Atherton; Rosé Btn. TiN ERY Oe een as Assistant ..../45 Steuben st., 
Atterbury, Emily G..... UiGharlton oti, Assistant ..../34 N. 16th st., E. O. 
Avery gudralliiwose iohieade CentralvAvexics, Assistant .. ./24 Burnet st. 
mxtellVmarahee Des. eit e Cookuieitc separ mperial « Aiitke 152 Chadwick ave. 
Ayres, Jessie Mia tetas Avon Ave....... Assistant ..../63 Alpine st. 
Backus, Belle. Fi... 208%... Camden tase . ss Assistant ..../65 North Sixth st. 
Baths tHGrace, Dina eet: Summer Ave..../Assistant ....|291 Broad st. 
Rachie) Vaya) aaatiesn east Camden St...... Assistamt ..../65 North Sixth st. 
Badgley, Nellie M....... Newton St....7. Assistant ..../7 Linden st. 
Baclbyiehessican. aware OVER SEs te: Assistant ....l29 South Tenth st. 
Bahay, fe Hits onc ktahs oe Camdent at <= os: Kind’g Asst.. -|32 Orleans st. 
Bainbridge, Emma J..... South toth St. P.|¥. Principal. . 18 Astor st. 
Bairdes, Marecaret o.3hond 8th Ave. G..../V. Principal... 102 Sherman ave. 
Baird, Margaret J........ South Market St./1st Assistant.|204 Plane st. 
Baker, Bertha, Been k Newton St...... Assistant ....|11 Roseville ave. 
Baker, Elizabeth M...... Hamburg Pl...../Assistant ..../32 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Baker. (Ruther bs sane Camden pty cir aet Kind’g Asst.\117 Second ave. 
BalcomtAw Girt etces Pranklimts. ees Principal ..../167 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Baldwin, Alice W........ Peshine Ave ....|Kind’g Direct.|15 Sherman ave. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Anna L...|Bergen St...... Assistant ....8 South Eleventh st. 
Baldwin, E. Belle........ Morton. Sts... Assistant ....|213 Garside st. 
Baldwin: b. .Marcia.co. Bergen St.......|2 Assistant ....|135 South Ninth st. 


Baldwin, Emma F....... Hamburg Pl. G..|V. Principal .'327 Summer ave. 


Beever, Carrie Fo... ce... | Hamburg Pl...../Assistant .. 
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NAME. SGHOOL: RANK. ADDRESS. 
Baldwin, Jeannette B..... South 8th St....|/Assistant .....90 North Seventh st. 
Baldwin, sLucastas C.3:... (North 7th St....|Assistant .... 286 North Seventh st. 
Ball, Katherine V........ 18th Ave........ Assistant ....|328 High st. 

Ree UPA TION tire hives ass Bergen St. Ann’x| Assistant ..../233 Broad st. 
Bamberger, Morris....... Bergen St. .s0... Principal .....43 Ingraham pl. 
Banner, S. ‘Kathryn...... Newton St...... Assistant ..../188 South Ninth st. 
Barbour, Kate H........ Central Ave..... Kind’g Asst. .632 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Barge Hiorence: 2.2... es Belmont Ave..../Assistant . ../2 Gouverneur st. 
Barnum,' Gertrude E..... [Morton St...... Assistant .... 239 Littleton ave. 
Barr omMNOETIS +1 45!ei osc’. oe PTS ee eee ekg H’d Assistant'71 North Eleventh st. 
Barty Agnes Hy. os ek. se «| Tet eA Ves ees Assistant ..../1151 Broad st. 
aPCHATMIC.S oc. ee Ghariton wot su Assistant ....105 Monmouth st. 
Bartley, R. Ella M....... [Bion Steins ab Assistant ..../42 tones ave. 
Barton, Charlotte F...... South 8th St..../Assistant ....| 68 North Sixth st. 
CRTs Se i ee ‘Webster St. Trg. Model & Critic'55 Leslie st. 
Batrer,clsabeloP icc... ‘Lafayette St..... Assistant ....|136 New York ave. 
Baxter, Anna W......... ‘Miller St. P....)V. Principal..|177 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Baxter, Grace F.......... (Colored "ore Assistant ....|15 Elm st. 

Baxter, Tomes: Noi. ys... HOhor eon ary ims Principal ....15 Elm st. 

Baxter, Lillian E........ Franklin i o.co.. Assistant .....11 Park pl., Bloomf’d. 
USS ES Ao Se Lg Di Prank lint cae | Glerkc alee, '17 North Sixth st. 
Beach, Della Wi... 6. \Central Ave..... Assistant .....346 High st. 

Beach, Emma R.......... EStHGA VES. oe yas Assistant ....124 Union st., Eliz’b’h 
Hheach;, Hstellé. sce. South 16th St.. .|Assistant ....\927 South 17th st. 
Meacnreiian Pek sc.. so SOUT Otiav es. oe . Assistant . -/4 Millington ave. 
Bearse, Edith G.......... ‘Sussex OSes ‘Kind’g Direct. 434 William st., E. O. 
Becht, Minnie R.......... bEsthiaA vere, sey Assistant .....87 West Kinney st 
Becker, Dorothy E....... ‘South Market St. Assistant ....1916 Highland ave. 
Becker, Gertrude......... Avon Ave....... Assistant .....65 Ann st. 

Benet Marya tu a. st ...footth tz 2 5.00.% iV. Principal. . - 42 South Tenth st. 
Becreediliay fie. .iscin... |Bergen «St ..:. ves. Kind’g Direct. 44 Nairn pl. 

Belcher, Josephine A..... Sewing ss Lee. bopecialic nc. s'- 571 Summer ave. 
Belcher, Katherine F..... ip Sam ese. Assistant ..../&19 Grove st., Eliz. 
‘Bell, Mrs. Grace D....... PESTON VE tree V. Principal...79 Sherman ave. 
Beltaire, Annie I,........ Morton St. P....|V. Principal. ./33 Morton st. 
Bendet, Helen............ [Morton St....... Assistant..... 48 Brunswick st. 
Benfield, Florence A...... ‘Waverly Ave...:|Kind’g Asst.. 726 Highland ave. 
Benkert, Ella A.......... Commerce St. U |Special eae t12 Chadwick ave. 
Je ats ake G Fes Sey a ee irathsAver.6 2. Clenk .72 South Twelfth st. 
Bennett, URE OSS One amare ‘Burnet St. ers AF Principal.. 35 Burnet st. ~ 
Bennette, Florence F..... South 8th St....|Assistant .. Hex Summit st. 
Benson, Martha P........ Roseville Ave... Assistant .. 112 Bleecker st. 
Berger, WISHED Sh hace cs = Monmouth St... Assistant .....191 Belmont ave. 
Berger, Mathilda G...... ‘Belmont Ave....| Assistant +... 138 Bruen ave., Irv’g’n 
bectyolsteilesV Ags... ... Elizabeth Ave...|H’d Assistant55 Astor st. 

Berry, -pennie DB... 0... South Market St. \Kind’g Asst..159 Littleton ave. 
metry sis Alice: 2.0... Hamburg PIl.. | Assistant ....70 Prospect st. 


.|72 Ann st. 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. | ADDRESS. 
Biddinger, Jessie L......| Tames St. Indus..| Kind’g Direct.7 Summit st. 
Bieler, Louise E.......0.6 \Lafayecte St..... H’d Asst..../382 Market st. 
Biggin, Me Elizabeth T. Lafayette St...... Assistant ..../114 Union st. 
BinwhamieCora te. bee, oon [Miller ’ St....... ‘Assistant ....90 Wright st. 
Bioren, Edith Je cdee iss IMalferi, St: ....3 ‘Kind’g Asst..61 Sherman ave. 
Bioren,v Hdna Wyse eee: South 16th St... Kind’g Asst.. 61 Sherman ave. 
BirdoaWiary Wot neee cont Lafayette St. P../V. Principal..113 Bruen st. 
Bishop, Lorena*Hs. es. th Ave... sssies H’d Assistant. 29 North Ninth st. 
Bissell, Thomas J........ (Charlton St..... Principal .... 106 Sussex ave., E. O. 
Bixby, Mrs. Fannie E....\7th Ave......... Assistant ....|27 Clark st. 
Blairs: Rmmarlh tan oss Summer Ave..../Assistant .... 139 South Tenth st. 
Blaikten Jia “Bee ee: Belmont Ave....|Kind’g Direct.65 Prospect st. E. O. 
Blake, Katherine.........| Alexander St..../Kind’g Direct. 50 Fifth st. 
Blakes Kee Se ere Oe ee TBEtiCe Stree soo Principal . . 229 Grafton ave. 
Blanchard, Nellie M...... [Herpen tens. te: Assistant. ... | ‘108 Milford ave. 
Blau, Bilge} bee ehs PO iCentral Ave..... Assistant ..... 89 Baldwin st. 
Blewitt, Mary Ava ie ‘South Market St.| Assistant .... 141 Van Buren st. 
Bloomfield, Mary E....... South roth St.../Kind’g Direct.29 Humboldt st. 
Bocks Amy Wee ees Hawthorne Ave. Assistant .... 44 Millington ave. 
Bodine Helen Dye4 Po%% _ sth AVEC 2 or hems Assistant .....78 Day st., Orange. 
Bodlér, Aina s see ae oe ‘Normal & aise T’cher of The. 459 High st. 
Bohl,» Minnie Hy... hee5 23 Alexander St..../Assistant ....'18 Alexander st. 
Bollenbach, Cornelia H.. Abington Ave...)Assistant ....21 New st., Bloomfield 
Bolles;;Gratée sh ee oa) James St. Indus. Assistant .... 61% Jamies st. 
Eolmer, Bessie V........| ‘Sussex Ave..... Assistant ....| 162 South Eleventh st. 
Bond; «Albina shies ess] Roseville Ave...) Assistant .... 10 Gould ave. 
Bonnelk:"HdnastGe ci South toth '‘St...) Assistant ....228 Sixth ave. 
Botsford, Hazel N..;.... Belmont Ave....)Assistant .....458 Summer ave. 
Bough, )jesste Bpeae ees (Burnet: St, os Assistant .....52 Bleecker st. 
Boutwell, Anna.......... ‘13th AV OER ONE oe ASSistartttn., %.) 17 Burnet st. 
Bower; (Heletit Stee Summer Ave....|Assistant ....62 Kearny st. 
Bowers 1d FA vets Monmouth St... V. Principal... 508 Broad st. 
Bowlby, Elizabeth........| Manual "Training Speeiakrs see 137 Bloomfield ave. 
Boylan, Fannie A........| ‘Miller St........ Assistant -.++ 38 Emmet st. 
Bradford, Mary’ A... iscee.| Elliot) St; 7 P ac) VS Ene 23 Wakeman ave. 
Bradinpyoophie sy) yet ae Hawthorne Ave. Assistant . .. 621 High st. 
Bradley ANGa os pence ue ‘Lawrence St....|Assistant ....|17 Geneva st. 
3rangs? Edna Gss.s,.e 0. Hawthorne Ave. Assistant ..++ 335 Roseville ave. 
Bray. Hasies Shy eee Rereen ots oevia Assistant ....9 Myrtle ave. 
Brelsford, Florence....... 7th Aveo Nuroe Assistant .... 80 Broad st. 
Brewer, Florence A...... ‘North 7th St... |Assistant ..../315 Seventh ave. 
Briggs, Loretta A........ PHALTOt rots week Assistant .... 86 Park pl. 
Bristol, Katetlive. sewsc oc ‘South 8th St....|Assistant ....| 163 South Eleventh st. 
Brittain, Lois Stier aca Sussex Ave..... H’d Assistant. 162 North Ninth st. 
Brittain, Mary! Be asteees ‘North 7th St..../Assistant .....162 North Ninth st. 
Brookfield, Mabel H...... Monmouth St...|Assistant .... 252 Ridge st. 
Browazki, Grace G....... Bruce: DEM ne: Assistant ....|51 Ninth ave. 
Brower, Mildred V....... iCharlton St..... Assistant ....'1203 Broad st. 


- Carris, Lewis H 


Carson, Elizabeth F...... 
Garter, oo Fannie: ss)... 
ager NGIMEGAL Sica s soe 
Caspari, Mrs. Ottilie...... 
Caufield, Agnes V........ 
ioannela. Mary. Leis... 
Chamberlain, FE. Helen... 
Chambers, May A........ 
Chapman, Mrs. Eleanor P. 
Charles, Amelia A....... 
RRSCrIVIADEL ] sis-. 3 park ss 


Chatten, M. Elizabeth.... 


Cooking ota 
Belmont Ave.... 
Wiha AU eK 
Wainut St......: 
Alexander St.... 
Assist. Drawing. 

Supervisor ... 
Bergen St....... 


Biineipales.<:. 
Assistant .... 
Principal sia. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 
Kind’g Direct. 
Special 
Assistant .... 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 


Special 
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Brown, Alice S..:.:....: Elizabeth Ave...|Assistant .... 80 Hillside ave. 
Brown, Carrie M........ Central Ave..... Assistant ..../152 Plane st. 
Brown, Elizabeth J....... Morton St... 23 H’d Assistant. 80 Hillside ave. 
Brown, Ethel A.......... Waverly Ave....|Assistant ....'74 Elizabeth ave. 
Brown, Mrs. Georgiana A.|\Summer Ave...|Assistant ....295 Summer ave. . 
Goma arate. 5... Leth AVE eee oe Kind’g Direct.54 S. Clinton st., E. O. 
Brown, Grace T....'...23.% 18th Ave........ Assistant ..../110 Hamilton st., E.O. 
Piowneaiatry Kis... ee Summer Ave..../1st Assistant./57 Taylor st. 

- Brownell, Elizabeth....... I8thi Aven. Assistant .....97 North Ninth st. 
auen..Gtace Ey... 6%... Hamburg Pl...../Assistant ....\194 Lincoln ave. 
Bichanan, Fanny L....... Normal & Train.| Model & Critic 201 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Buehler, Annie J......... Hamburg Pl...../Assistant ..../542 Sandford ave. 
ULES OU Sa da hoya 7 ok Oe ea Monmouth St...|Assistant ....'343 Belmont ave. 
Maleeerarriet lis: nesses Chariton ote. Assistant .....85 Sherman ave. 
IBuederces ane: Co de. esas. Waverly Ave..../Assistant ....|469 Belmont ave. 
Burgess, Clare W. G....:... 13th ‘Awe. te. Kind’g Asst..'459 High st. 
Burgyes, Annie S........ North 7th St..../Assistant .....45 North Sixth st. 
Burgyes, Edith........... Camden Stee. 2: Assistant ....|45 North Sixth st. 
Burke, Minnie R. V...... Central Ave...../Assistant ..../289 North Seventh st. 
MSUITMEL, JATIA ade ceo were Central Ave...../Assistant ..../12 N. Grove st., E. O. 
Burnett,« Mabel” ...<...... Mallar Ste 24s. Assistant .... 890 So. Sixteenth st. 
Burnett rriscila <i... 32 South 16th St...j/Assistant ....890 So. Sixteenth st. 
PoUECOM TTC ys, oes ose aye Central.-Ave..... Kind’g Direct. 31 North Seventh st. 
Pa Ci SY i. op 3 eiercies Central Ave..... Assistant ....|327 Summer ave. 
Butler, Aimee A.......... Aare otoe sk Sebi Kind’g Asst.. 267 Jeliff ave. 
Bittner, Marie ....... Pyne heads ats epee H’d German 

Pepto. <<: 24 Church st., Monte. 

RPIMAACORE Vises hf o's vies Hawthorne Ave.|Assistant .....42 Farley ave. 
Callahan, B. Theresa..... athe Were, iS Assistant ..../22 Gould ave. 
Camden, Marian D...... Burnet St. P....|V. Principal. .|22 Central ave. 
Corhsle, Annetta i... Avon Ave...... Assistant ....|51 Chadwick ave. 
arhanai,jean lb ..s... Morton St...... Assistant ....|21 Somerset st. 
Carnwright, Effie M...... Alexander St....|/Assistant ..../398 Clinton ave. 
Carpenter, Harriet Pearl.) Normal & Train.|'T’h’r of Th’ry |Stirling, N. J. 


898 South 17th st. 
263 Mulberry st. 

38 Park st. ; 

69 Court st. 

182 Main st., FE. O. 
825 South Eleventh st. 
825 South Eleventh st. 
70 Fourth ave. 

87 Fourth ave. 

372 Clinton ave. 


145 Bergen st. 


| 39 Hampton pl., Nut’y 
1180 Broad st. 
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Chitterling, Adele H...... Monmouth St... Assistant ..../64 Park ave., Bloom’d 
Chitterling, Emily B...... Monmouth St... Assistant ..../64 Park ave., Bloom’d 
Clark, Henrietta V...... DT tat Vien at Assistant ..../13 Clover st. 

Clark, Mildred L........ Chestnut St... Assistant ....|56 Warren st. 

Clark, S:siouise jaar oes Cat Elizabeth Ave... Principal ..../13 Miller st. 

Clarke, Agnes B......... Hamburg Pl, P.. V. Principal. . 11. Treacy ave. 
Clarke& Liliane ete es Charlton St..... Assistant ..../62 Heller parkway. 
Clarke, Phyllis*¥h aie Hawthorne Ave. V. Principal. .|22 Carnegie ave., E.O. 
Clawson, Josephine M....|Charlton St...... Kind’g Direct. 431 Belmont ave. 
Clayton, Florence P...... Belmont Ave..../ Assistant ..../45 West st. 

Clement, Abbie L......... Tsth-Ave?.c ae. _. Assistant iG Pennsylvania ave. 
Clement, Gertrude M....|7th Ave......... Assistant .... 335 W. 14th st., N. Y. 
Clifford, Agnes L........ Franklin 2.00.5 Assistant ..+.|185 Parker st. 

Coats Harriet “6. .3.. 33 Chestnut St..... Assistant ....53 Spruce st. 

Cobb, Valina M.......... (Charlton St..... Assistant ....'24 Vanderpool st. 
CoenCornéliake osicns eres Frankiing tec can Assistant ..../46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Coen Jessie Daiane meena Newton St...... ist Assistant. Nutley, N. J. 

Coe. Jessie Tyne tere Hamburg Pl...../Assistant ....| 46 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Cole, Florence A......... Sth Aves ee Assistant ....84 Essex ave., O’ge. 
Coles Trav tid Reece Monmouth St...;Assistant .....17 Benson st., Bloom. 
Coleman, Mary A........ Braniinn. 2a Assistant ....|234 Clifton ave. 
ColémianiMary-po eh cbse ‘Hawthorne Ave.|Kind’g Direct. 447 High st. 

Collard, Thomas T....... North 7th St....| Principal ..../280 Summer ave. 
Combs, Vienna -Y jf... | BrucesSticc sy a) Assistant ....|/157 Roseville ave. 
Comstock, Alice M...... South roth St.../Assistant ..../66 Little st., Bellev. 
Conant,o, Dorena ten. san Watakinccnes Spy Wee Kind’g Asst..|19 Lawn Ridge rd., O. 
Cendit; Edna tlie’. [Berean Stray. ‘Assistant . -/66 Warren st. 

Condit *Rthell Asta). Abington Ave.../Assistant .... Hanford pl., Caldwell 
ConeArnna Gur ener. ‘Newton St...... Assistant .....23714 South 8th st. 
Conger, ‘Theodora ...... TIMSAN ON Mie ate Assistant .....51 N. Eleventh st. 
Conklin, Mrs. Belle Henry Morton St...... Assistant ....|44 Avon pl. 

Conkling, George ........ SopthsOtiies 1 3 Assistant ....|177 Clinton ave. 
Conkling Myra d sat, oes: iI3the Ave sereeoe: ‘Assistant ....\14 Patterson st., O’ge 
Connell, Mrs. Hattie J../Avon Ave....... Assistant .....151 Chadwick ave. 
Conner, Mildred M....... Washington St..|Assistant ..../33 James st. 
Conover, Harriet R...... ‘Waverly Ave....|Kind’g Direct. 56 Park pl. 

Conover, Margaret D..... ‘Lawrence St....|Assistant ..../56 Park pl. 


Considine, Elizabeth A... 
Considine, Margaret G... 
Cook, Edith M 
Cook, Mary S$ 
Cooley, Grace FE, 
Cornwell, Gertrude L, 
Corey, Frances E 
Coult, Eliza A 
Coult, H. Margaret 
Coupland, Rose FE 


Courrier, Jane D 


eee eevee ereve 


“eer eevee eeeone 


“eee ee eee 


‘Bergen St. Ann’x' Assistant 
Newton St 


15th Ave 


oer ee eee 


Belmont Ave. P.| V. Principal. 


|Assistant .... 
Assistant®::. ... 
Hawkins St..... Assistant .... 


High die Sa Se Assistant .... 
Washington St.. Assistant .... 
‘Bergen St....... Assistant . 
‘Summer Ave. G.)V. Principal. . 
High 2a: H’d Eng. Dept. 
IOhyveriStiss 2 iw Assistant .... 


Bad 919 Broad st. 
919 Broad st. 
78 Day st., Orange. 
aR: Halsey st. 

8 Gw’d ave., Monte. 
Be Wickliffe st. 
.11 Washington st. 
58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
58 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
190 Littleton ave. 
..17 Roseville ave. 
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antter, Cy. May: a. vite. IMorton sotus. staat ‘Kind’g Asst.. 167 Lincoln ave. 
Mawel tdna Ase. sue fox ‘Monmouth St... Kind’g Asst..19 S. Maple ave., E.O. 
eawell,¢ivad. Moe... so Washington St.. Kind’g : Direct. 19 S. Maple ave., E.O. 
Meee evelyn Dak oes es WONVED Oil. ce k ‘Assistant .... sor N. Broad st., Ww? fd 
OS eo Ear Us ad eee a IT AathHAWe . tare ‘Principal ..../320 Clifton ave. 
Oran Uitzabeth Koy). ..e. Morton’ * Sti. 1% Assistant .....133 Milford ave. 
Grane Helen S2........-Avon Ave... 5... Assistant ..../133 Milford ave. 
Perera veisol_OUiSe. sh. ss 5s [Charlton St..... Assistant ....|133 Milford ave. 
rane Lunevra Pc. s South Sth St. |Assistant ....|20 N. 18th st., E. O. 
Peranee Wary cle ts. k i. 3 Vig tele) Pe RR Kind’g Direct. 31 Brunswick st. 
Crater, Mrs. Georgia B.. Chestnut St. P..|V. ‘Principal../17 Pennington st. 
Brewmrortiittals. s.r. os Roseville Ave... Kind’g Direct. 131 Maple ave., E. O. 
Crawford, Katharine M.. Hamburg PIl..... Assistant .....111 Summer ave. 
Cresse, S. Winifred...... Hamburg Pl..... Kind’g Asst...44 Ridgewood ave. 
Cullen, Mrs. Madeleine B. Central Ave.....|Assistant ....|182 Main sts Oe 
Cumberland, James G.... Phys. Training.. Ass’t Direct..51 Washington ave. 
Cummins, Elizabeth ..... ‘Manual Training Special>. srl -. 4 Gouverneur st. 
Cunningham, Maude I.... Charlton St..... Assistant .... 80 Elizabeth ave. 

Ree tSMATAN Lo occ: 5 6's si6'e ‘Miller St...... .. ist Assistant. 11 Parkhurst st. 
Prtisa viabel J... sis). s'. «| Newton Dinars ‘Kind’g Asst../56 Fabyan pl. 
Dager, Mrs. Lilian E... | Warren Ofer: Assistant Lo. 682 Hunterdon st. 
SUE See NNT a Oe Monmouth St... H’d Assistant 23 Court st. 
Davidson, Rebecca T..... SOUL pee ete ‘Assistant .. -. 985 Broad st. 
Daviess .Edith Aw. 8. (Hamburg Pl....'.| Assistant .....|204 Carroll st., Pat’n. 
Davis, Adelaide E....... iCharlton. Sto. 2. H’d Assistant 135 Hillside ave. 
Davis, Mrs, Alice C...... \Warren 'St..0).. Assistant ....\78 South Ninth st. 
OSES LEN ye i ESR ae South 16th St... Assistant ..../1076 Broad st. 
MRC Cs oss fons 2s Washington St..)1st Assistant. /Clint’n av.&Clint’n pl. 
Day, Margaret A........ ‘Washington St.. 1st Assistant. 'Clint’n av.& Clint’n pl. 
eae Jillia... 2.6 e% Lafayette St. G..|V. Principal. .|729 Ridge st. 
Dean.-Hester B.......... sai hea eae Me trae Se peas General Asst./256 North Seventh st. 
Dean, Margaretta ....... Roseville Ave...) V. Principal..256 North Seventh st. 
Pier a i 1dat a. fork) os. e Academy St. Un. Special cae: 729 Ridge st. 
Dearie, Catharine S...... tate Orrick oo. Kind’g Asst. ./239 Clifton ave. 
Weariejean Ay. is... Ss Camden St. 5: . Assistant ....|239 Clifton ave. 
DeCamp, Marie L........ ‘Johnson Ave....| Kind’g Direct. Montrose ave., Vero’a 
DeCamp; Maud R........ Abington Ave...|Kind’g Asst.. Eagle Rock ave., W.O. 
Decker, Coy Mthel. af... ‘Burnet ‘Sty. ay). [Assistant ....|293 Clifton ave. 
De Garmo, Mary S...... 'Central Ave..... Ist Assistant./325 Clifton ave. 
Deidrick, ‘Anna R........ BOUthoth. Otc. ost Clerks). 54% 321 South Tenth st. 
Deitirick, Hortense ......| ‘Manual Training ppectaly 7... 221 South Tenth st. 
Deignan, Alice F........ Walnut St...... Assistant ....|56 Elizabeth ave. 
Detatd, Rebecca ........ IMortons mts. ont Assistant ....'86 Windsor st., Arl’n. 
Delaney, Margaret C....|Ann St......... Assistant ....|35 Read st. 
Delaney. Maude M...... Central Ave..... H’d Assistant|312 High st. 
Delaney, Regina C....... Sussex Ave..... 'V. Principal. .|312 High st. 
Demarest, Daisy E...... TAtH Ves Lidtigse ‘Assistant ....| 139 South Ninth st. 
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DeMott, Linda M........ EStH-AVGt 6 ole ve vis Assistant ....204 Plane st. 
Denbigh, “Mary Libse. s.. \Lafayette St..... Assistant ... - 131 Hillside ave. 
Denning, Mrs. Jennie M..| Washington St../Assistant .... 1003 Broad st. 
Denton, (Mabel 3344... High PE Aol Assistant 699135 Will’n ave., BIfd. 
Dettmer, VAC irs aun 0 aes ipussex Ave..... Assistant ....q North Sixth st. 
DeWitt epoe ka COhn rie. 6 es ‘Bergen St. Ann’x Assistant .... 291 Jeliff ave. 
DeWitt, Georgia A..... . Alexander St....) Assistant .. [398 Clinton ave. 
DeWitt, Lydia A...s..'... ‘Burnet St....... Assistant ..... 314 Summer ave. 
Dey, Gurenae i. ons peg ewe ALR AV. fee cataree Ve Principal. . 206 First st. 
Dithly; Wanitted <A wie hie IBtHEA NES is cls ,.|Assistant ....78 Brunswick st. 
TSiGEZ 4 Gla basins tiatiemtpe tang ISAT" es oe Assistant .... 143 South Tenth st. 
DES Clara Nt as ciab ae bss South roth St...;Assistant ....'s41 Orange st. 
Dillon, die May's.) nee oa ER TAMER toe oct Assistantese, Bee Roseville ave. 
Disbrow, Florence W..../Elliot St........ Assistant ....837 DeGraw ave. 
Dixon) Jessie ye 56 ves oo'ns Wickliffe St..... ‘Kind’g Direct. 504 High st. 
Woddiidnary rare. «as teak North 7th St....  Kind’g Direct.177 North Ninth st. 
Dodge Rut ee owes oats Burnet: Stic reine Assistant ... - 137 Bloomfield ave. 
Dolan, Adaywc te wares ess Camden bers) s: Assistant ..../239 Parker st. 
Donald, JOSSION: nist ceieteees IN GWLOIn iyo va. Assistant ..../140 Summer ave. 
Donnelly, Dalian © saci South 8th St.... Assistant .... 26 Wallace pl. 
Donnelly, Mary M........ T’cher of Sewing| Special ...... 333 Seventh ave. 
Donnigan, Katherine S. M.|Lafayette St..... Assistant ..../71 Liberty st. 
Donovan no LAtitsAg aos tele LEANOt baat festa eee Assistant .... 366 Clifton ave. 
Doolittle, Louise ........ Monmouth St... Kind’g Direct. Hackensack, N. J. 
Doremus, Albérta R.... <2) Chestnut St..... Ist Assistatt: 47 Spruce st. 
Doremus, Bliza; O./a see Summer 'Pl...... Assistant ...-/44 Second ave. 
Doremus, Jessie K....... iSummer Ave....| |Assistant ....| 44 Second ave. 
Doremus, Lillie M........ \Central “Ave....j Assistant ..';.| 308 High st. 
Dory Waimea Attack ss |Morton St..... '..{Kind’g Asst.. 324A Belleville ave. 
DIOEY; 3) CSS8C slaw beatae siete 13th Aves Paes os V. Principal.. 60 North Sixth st. 
Dougall, Elizabeth W.... ELight oa tescns ves H’d- Assistant 208 South Sixth st. 
Dougall, William A..... ./Monmouth St...|Principal . 213 South Sixth st. 
Dougherty, Florence M... Franklin ........ H’d Assistant 288 Summer ave. 
Dougherty, Hannah L... _ Oliver St........ Assistant ..../1191 Broad st. 
Dovell, Mrs. Josephine B. Waverly Ave....| Assistant .....139 Monmouth st. 
Dowie, Jennie M........ Lawrence St..../V. Principal. . 129 Lincoln ave. 
Drew, Minnie I.......... ‘So. Market St. P.|V. EROSDAl ss 214 Littleton ave. 
Driscoll, Elizabeth V..... Walnut sSt.. 2... Assistant ....'372 Clinton ave. 
Drumm, ‘M. Will....... ‘Manual Training! Special ...... 407 Clinton ave. 
Drummond, Adelaide .... Roseville Ave... Assistant ....104 South Tenth st. 
Drummond, Emma ...... T4tuiAves iW. Kind’g Direct. 104 South Tenth st. 
DES Dlora ae ast ke ects Sussex Ave..... Assistant: .5..| 434 William st., E. O. 
Duffy. Angela. acct ses Lafayette St..... Assistant ..... 166 Plane st. : 
Ditty, Grace SMa43. si ea as Morton Ast. 2.5 Assistant ....80 Wickliffe st. 
Dunhat.. | eat akonees ions Ridge St......../Assistant :...|247 Sixth ave. 
Dunnell, Anna ‘C...<.-..0 Park sAMes, o's es V. Principal. ./26 Chestnut st. 
Dunning, Frances S...... Burnet Sti... tst Assistant..11 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Dunsing iclaras aeecrs s South 16th St...|Assistant ....|42 Walnut st. 
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PAIS ot ELLIE, POD) '!c oes So Camden St...... Assistant ....|/1106 Sp’f’d ave. Irv’n 
Durand, S. Eveline...... iStlr Avene esa. Assistant ..../12 Mulberry pl. 
Dusenberry, Emily T..... 18th Ave...\.... Assistant ....86 Orchard st. 
Paes PANS FG's ngs xe 8 as Summer Ave. P|V. Principal../211 Montclair ave. 
Earl, Florence A......... Park Ave? ccc. ‘Assistant .... Conant st., Elizabeth. 
BEKO, Pw illiany J.....:.’. Oliver Stes. Principal ....|1076 Broad st. 
Edge, Mrs. Nellie W..... BIGtNSE a etwas 5 Assistant ....20 Elwood pl. 
Edwards, Elizabeth ..... Belmont Ave..../Assistant ....|36 Dover st. 
Edwards, Fivanah).. feo es Alexander St....| Principal ..../39 Columbia ave. 
Peo sabaliteaa\.s so toe ss Charlton $t..... Kind’g Asst..'47 South Eleventh st. 
Eggenberger, James ..... Sussex Ave..... Principal ....|25 North Sixth st. 
PUChNOIMeT ISIC... ss. cocs Charitons ot tis. Assistant ....187 Johnson ave. 
Siete ldas. <3... se ‘Monmouth St.../Assistant ..../187 Johnson ave. 
Eisele, Alvia L....<...... Belmont Ave.... Assistant ....'61 Quitman st. 
VAS) wad Fs) cfc) 0 ee Normal & Train.|Model & Critic 209 South Sixth st. 
Pet FAIS LCs. we os oe vee Newton St...... Assistant ....'30 Avon ave., Irv’n. 
Elterich, Dorothea ....... Abington Ave...|Assistant ..../Hillside ave., Caldwell 
Bndere eis) Virgitila..., os. Gaiden ot tica: H’d Assistant!141 Bank st. 
Biter Mannie, M,. chs. ok. 5 oe North 7th St....|Assistant ..../226 Roseville ave. 
Mstaprook, Lula.B..e...... Central Ave. G..|V. Principal..'636 Ocean ave., J. C. 
Eunson, Sarah ‘A::.......! 15th Ave....... . Assistant ....'283 South Seventh st. 
Everding, Katherine A.../13th Ave........ tst Assistant. 28 Parkhurst st. 
Fahr, Jeannette C........ Chestnut St..... Assistant ....'435 Plane st. 
Hares, Gertrude’! .. o 2... Toth Ave? oses oe Assistant .....'1 Emmet st. ¢ 
Farlee, Jeannette A...... ACWOTIVA VER task Assistant ....|232 Sixth ave. 
Wattey. Mary Foci... Avon Ave....... Assistant ....20 Mott st. 
Farmer, Florence V...... Ridge Sti ics... V. Principal... 84 Third ave. 
Farmer, Grace E..... pric UPTO Ste ee. Kind’g Direct: '84 Third ave. 
~Farmer, Lottie M..... «-ejoummer Ave....|Assistant ....84 Third ave. 
Hassetivttarvey Lie. o.é. lacie Ae at Assistant’....|245 Parker st. 
Faughnan, Anna M....... Lafayette St...../Assistant ..../380 Lafayette st. 
Fellinger, M. Cecil....... Newton St...... Assistant ....62 So. Thirteenth st. 
DAMEN MERITIY < . oic'e v8 x 0 0:0's Chestnut St..... Assistant .....116 Orchard st. 
pee ei Olerl 7257s: bs vs oie's Berren Steni inks H’d Assistant9o0 Vermont ave. 
Field, Josephine A....... Pighin.cceesets: Assistant ....|263 Belleville ave. 
fort 8 62 PN 8 Ton  Qe a Central Ave..... Assistant ....63 North Eleventh st. 
Finger, Martha E........ Motton,. ‘St... 3s: Assistant ....'439 Clinton ave. 
Fink, Bertha M.......... ‘Belmont Ave....)/Kind’g Asst../Westfield, N. J. 
Tinn, Agnes C.........2. PRRs cites Assistant ....|117 Madison st. 
Fiske, Elizabeth F........ Lafayette St..... Assistant .....402 Broad st. 
Fitzgerald, Jennie B......) Manual Training|Special ...... 827 South Eleventh st. 
iMinawwmansClatatl,.><s.4.s Webster St. Trg.|Model & Critic’ 42 42d st., Irvington. 
Flavelle, O. Watson......| Alexander St. G. |V. Principal..|45 Dover ‘st. 
Fletcher, Alice: Mosc... Elliot St. G....|V. Principal.. 83 Fairmount ave. 
Flummerfelt, Ethel M....!Camden St...... Assistant .....17 West Kinney st. 
Foley, Mrs. Minnie L....,\South Market St./Assistant ..../38 Br’kside ave., Irv. 
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Force, Frances ‘C....... 
Ford, Nora: Gs..4. Seno 


Ford, Clara 


Fornwalt, Beatrice 


Fosdick, 
Foster, Jeannette 


Francisco, Bessie 


Freeman, I. Mildred 


Frost, Sophie 


Furman, 


Gallagher, Elizabeth F.. 
Gallagher, Margaret C... 
Margaret I.... 
Gardner, Florence D.... 
Garrabrant, Anna L..... 
Garrabrant, Elizabeth: E. 
Garrabrant, Mabel F..... 
Garrison, Mildred P..... 
Gaskill, Katherine A..... 
CsaStOn,, Mary weet 
Gauch, Elizabeth E..... | 
Bitima Ate. gon bas | 
Gellert, Mrs. Millicent S..| 
Gemar, Jennie A....:... 
George, Lena A.:....... 


Gallavan, 


Geiger, 


Geppner, Margaret 


Geraghty, Mary 


Gerber;sAnna lis od Ses 
Gibb, Eleanor M........ 
Helena: Ravois.3% 
Gibbs, J ohniMie ards 
Giehl, Jennie A....... en 
Gildea Annaslactiaoe 


Gibbs, 


Forker, M. Margery..... 
Forshay, Mabel Peet 
ROLLS eeCa Wistert has 


Nellie Ji, 


Foxcroft, Jane ipa 
Frank, Clara Ee heats 
Freeland, Marietta H.... 
Fritts, Anna [Eee es 
Priest VCs hase eta ors 


eeereeeveeveece 


eocveeveeceee 


BrostsVenavw Ati 
Edna Mees 
Fussell, Anna Bos tas 


Geraghty, Linda M. Ean 
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(Canidénvots...s 
Olivet St, sere 
Washington St..| 
IWalhut St. .c5- 


F ranklin 


.|Morton St..... 


‘Franklin 


. Abington Ave.. 
. South 16th St.. 
I DOULBMS tse a ste aG 


ie ranklin 


| High 


Central Ave...3 
...H’d Assistant! 
Manual Training 
hatltonSt.2.> 


‘Morton St.. 


High 


ietate wot... che. 
Hamburg |p Ag 
. Hamburg Pl... 
OHVETAST: fi. 


tates rt ans. 


.|Assistant .. 
Assistant. oc ae 


cee ere 


[North 7th St... 
.) Wickliffe St...:. 
. Alexander St... 
(College Pl... 


.|Assistant .. 


sth AvewaAs. 
‘North 7th St.;. 
‘South toth St... 


. Assistant ... 


a. 0:js) as 679) o “8 ae 
° 


‘Hamburg Phe 
IBruce St....... 
. 13th AVG 
‘Je ASBistafitc.... 
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Assistant .... 
Assistant "22% 
Assistant ... 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 
V. Wiaeeer sr 

Principals 


LA Ssistantis: i. 


ALS9IStallteo.t 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .. 


(Assistarit--ii.3 


‘Assistant 
/V. Principal... 
‘Assistant .. 


.|ist Assistant: 
..95 Broad st. 


Assistant .. 


16 Thomas st. 
‘621 High st. 


. 22 East Kinney st. 


372 Clinton ave. 

137 Mt. Prospect ave. 
.|127 Chester ave. 

. 33 South Tenth st. 

33 South Tenth st. 

1o Larch ave., Bogota 
111 Bloomfield ave. 

113 Carteret st. 

319 Summer ave. 

22 Gould ave. 


‘Model & Critic 54 S. Clinton st., E.O. 
.. 199 Garside st. 


184 Fourth st. 
184 Fourth st. 


..90 N. 15th st., EB. O. 


37 Nelson pl. 
118 Chester ave. 


. 284 Clifton ave. 


65 South Tenth st. 


oe St. Luke’s pl., Mon. 


._H’d Assistant 42 Walnut st. 


|Assistant .. 
. Assistant .. 
‘Ist Assistant. 
Assistant ... 
'Assistant .. 


.| Assistant ..... 


‘Assistant 


eee 


|Ist Assistant. 
Assistant j 


‘Assistant ... 


Special 
Assistant | “Ons 


Vac eietanits. a 
Principal see.c. 
./Assistant .. 
...Assistant .. 


51 Washington ave. 
. 240 North Sixth st. 
‘29 North Ninth st. 


: Bs High st. 


. 169 Walnut st. 

'153 Irv’gton ave., S.O. 
438 High st. 

. 308 Clinton ave. 

474 Mt. Prospect ave. 


aap Breintnall pl. 


. 498 Washington st. 
203 Main st., E. O. 


Bloomf’d 
23 Elizabeth ave. 
227 Mulberry st. 


1636 High st. 
«85 Race st., 


. 430 Morris ave., Eliz. 


157 Roseville ave. 

.. 48 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
37 Park st. 

_ 207 Summer ave. 

.60 North Ninth st. 
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Gillman, Elsie M.........! Monmouth St.. eis Asst.. 26 Spruce st., Bl’mf’d 
PRET ESSE». rococo +3 ‘Central Ave....\Clerk ....... 175 James st. 
Gillott, Mrs. M. Augusta. South 8th St. PV. Principal. . 261 Fifth st. 
Gilman, Pranks en: > sss. Eligh Veer scorns H’d His. D’pt.'774 Highland ave. 
Gilmour, Katherine E,.....\Summer Ave..:.)Ist Assistant. 76 Beech st., Arlingt’n 
Ginger, He Louise........ South 8th St....j)Assistant ..../64 Ninth ave. 
Glasson, Violet T......../Waverly Ave..../Assistant ....|133 Wash’n st., E. O. 
Gleason, Charles H...... ‘Summer Ave....| Principal ....555 Summer ave. 
Gleason, Charles H., Jr../.Belmont Ave....| Principal . mee Summer ave. 
Pe VC 1an Hs os do's vel Th AVEL bss ved: Assistant .... 85 Columbia ave. 
Glennie, Alexander J..... PMiltets pbs cases ‘Principal ....77 Pennsylvania ave. 
Mrever clara Tc. 5 os. South Market St. 1st Assistant. 47 South Eleventh st. 
Pee OC ATIDEL, tushy ors se 30 lEraniclittegds tcc ss ‘H'd Assistant 187 Broad st. 
eee iia aes. i... ss North. 7th St... ..\Assistant-....| 187 Broad st. 
Golding, A. Louise....... T4theAve sy. vi e5.8 Assistant .... 343 Graham ave., Pat. 
Goodrich, Laura ........ ji3th Ave........|Assistant ..../27.S. Walnut st., E.O. 
Gordon, Estella R........ Washington St.. Assistant ..../244 Mulberry st. 
Gorman, Mrs. Mary E....|Com’rce St. Ung. Specialist. 309 Belleville ave. 
Gould, Minnie D......... (Roseville Ave...) Assistant ....) 13 Myrtle ave. 
“bln het i ea citon tsa. 2 iC Lenka ties 293 Belmont ave. 
Prevyeesrier Mono ccess «| Hawkins St..... H’d Assistant6 Moen pl. 
Greelish, Kathleen A.....) South Market St. Assistant ....92 Alpine st. 
Green, ‘Nellie. C.......... inW vee n, Jos. 3 hands Asst... 305 Trinity pl., Eliz. 
Greenwood, Elsie R...... Bole Ave....|Assistant . Sor S. Fourteenth st. 
Greenwood, Helen A..../Miller St........) Assistant . 801 S. Fourteenth st. 
Greenwood, Lillian A..../South 8th St.:.. Assistant . fe South Seventh st. 
Greer, Mrs. Margaret L..|7th Ave....:.... UA ssictanter. so). 1160) Noi FSthvSt yc Fe), 
ree, edith By. oes... North 7th St....|Assistant ....| 6 Gouverneur ster 
(Womees,- Clarence R.....- ‘Manual Training Special epee Union, Union Co.,N.J. 
PARTUM ATOUNG “Liss ss s.0-s s ftath sA vies vances Assistant ..../460 Summer ave. 
fepotieewudty ii... ..s; ee a Sait ig x 2 ‘Assistant . . 48 Lincoln ave. 
Dem rCUCVIEV C1 .<' 2. HIgh ss Yo. scene! ‘Hd Assistant ‘Maplewood, N. J. 
Grundy, Elizabeth ...... Eltiot Seat ath. Ist Assistant. 323 Clifton ave. 
Guild, Mrs. Josephine R.. South &th St... - Assistant — , -- 60 North Sixth st. 
sraperic, Nell M..:.....: Newton St...... Painter os .|12 Park pl., Orange. 
Maddow, Agnes 5.0.5.5... Brandt oct |Assistant ..../I21 Second ave. 
Haddow, Elizabeth G..... Hamburg Pl.... Kind’g Direct. r2t Second ave. 
Biapat Clara stds cece. « 7th AER. yanitae t Clerle at Ses 273 Montclair ave. 
Hagerty, Alice Ti../....: 'Camden St...... Assistant ....52 South Seventh st. 
Hagney, Augusta W...... Elizabeth Ave... Assistant ....|31 Milford ave. 
Hagney, Emma U....... NTL eaS ita fore nges Assistant .....31 Milford ave. 
Haines, Alice B.,..,..... Washington St.. Assistant .,.. 34 Franklin st. 
Haines, Florence L......| Asst. Supervisor | 
| I emOL MUSIC... cc ODECIAL ceil 2 at 34 Franklin st. 
Haines, Margaret D...... outhest iy. cn. ced Assistant ..../34 Franklin st. 
Haines, Martha B........ South Market St. H’d Assistant 34 Franklin st. 
OEE 9 28 Oe eae lm8th Aves... 4: Assistant .... 269 Summer ave. 
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Hix Bibisel abe | 3 a rie a — 
Hall. fultetN: om. deees SHOMIELL AO Ee cae & aes Assistant ....| 
Hallock, Virginia ‘F.22. 9. Monmouth St...|Assistant .... 
Hamburg, Mabel J...... Waverly Ave....|Kind’g Asst. 
Hamel, iidora ise... ae. Summer Ave..../H’d Assistant 
Hamel, Georgiana ....... Webster St. Tre. Model & Critic 
Hamilton, Gertrude A.... South 8th St..../Assistant .... 
AT ATCO, © Malas Ss ee ox I OlOred ysis taeies Assistant ....| 
Hampton, belletas ee \Newton St...... Assistant ... 
Handel HisatioaAres caesk South 8th St....)/Kind’g Asst... 
Hanson tratik? Pica. ose os ‘South Market St. Primicipalre.. 
Hanson, Helen S........ Spates E ar cet | Assistant .... 
Hardin’ 7uzebeuLw ee: mk leap eeem ty. aie Assistant .. 
Haring, Georgia A....... ‘South 16in St...) Kind’g Direct. 
FlatlGwyolilid. ices cos oe ‘Roseville Ave...) Assistant . 
Harned, Carolitie Vo. 5 20: [Livingston St...|Assistant .... 
Harris, Adah Belle...... \Belmont Ave....|Kind’g Asst. 
Harris, Genevieve ....... 'Waverly Ave....|Assistant .... 
Harris, Mrs. Harriet M..|Ridge St........ Assistant ... 3 
Harris, Josephine ........| wtdtew atom se the Assistant .... 
Liatrisot Ada Dt sere, Brankltinesoruces ASsistantic seat 
Harrison, Harriet N..... Normal & Train.|Model & Critic 
Harrison, M. Estelle..... ‘Hawthorne Ave.|Kind’g Asst. 
Harrison wviaryoM nce oe South roth St...|Assistant .... 
Fath Ravi hacmiony os hiieiniace, ein) ware: Assistant .... 
Prattouchwoaraneles as ee Newton’ Sti... H’d Assistant. 
Hartstall aR Ose =e eeua Hawkins St..... V. Principal. . 
Harvey, Elizabeth W....)\South toth St.../1st Assistant. 
idasbrouck “Anna*B s.i227 Bereen Stake. 1st Assistant. 
Hascall, *Cheodoris’ bse igne we ee ASSIStAnt cia as 
Haselmayer, Jeannette L..|Morton St...... Assistant .. 
Hastings, Esther M....... Pt AV eukosins ae, Assistant .... 
Hateh, A tinie® Wit on. k Chor ltontist Ace Assistant .:.: 
Patch: “Joh s) tb eee eee ‘Manual Training! Special ...... 
Hatch, William A........ ‘Manual estes | Specialism aie. 
Haulenbeck, Caroline Y.. South 8th Dt seis ssistante. 
Haughwout, Adelle ..... _ 18th AVG tee iis ist Assistant. 
Haviland, Josephine C....|Waverly Ave....|Assistant .... 
Pay, sr1arricticy: eevee vs Camden Str. os Assistant . 
Paver Vary Pr te hams oe cae Mth: ANG yagiooae es Kind’g Asst... 
Eiavcden? +) tials. Ye (Hive eet sical Assistant .... 
Flayes.4 Blanche: Ger: F5th Aves ss ees Assistant ....| 
Hayes, Estelle A......... Wotate Ohne ames Assistant’: ... 
Healy: Ruthless feats: Miller Sticate.is 1st Assistant. 
Heath, Madelene E...... Belmont Ave....|Assistant .... 
Hedges, Mrs, Elizabeth Aj1s5th Ave........ Assistant ....| 
Hegeman, Georgia ....... Charhtdnvsterce Assistant ...: 
Hegeman, Jeannette ..... Charlton: St? eo. Assistant. <.:2% 


Heineken, William L.. 


.. Lafayette St 


ADDRESS. 


Principals es 


-|407 


AAP 
530 Adams ave., Eliz. 


168 Johnson ave.. 
120 Orchard st. 


.(324 Clifton ave. 


276, Broadust 

276 Broad st. 

32 Maple ave., Mad’n 
go Court st. 


.1351 Plane st. 


55 State. stvaparen 
141 Heller parkway. 
141 Heller parkway. 


...207 Summer ave. 


17} Suimmer ave. 
..520 Central ave. 

71 Clinton st., Bl’m’d 
Clinton ave. 

24 Mt. Prospect pl. 
227 Fourth st. 

24a Mt. Prospect pl. 
288 Clifton ave. 

41 Gray st. 


. 84 Grove st., Irvingt’n 


Box 178, Mtclr., 
213 Clifton ave. 
74 Ninth ave. 
304 Broad st. 

7 Centre st. 

32 Hedden ter. 
189 Broad st. 


Noy: 


..|(87 Treacy ave. 


254 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
32 Astor st. 

151 Monmouth st. 
151 Monmouth st. 


.77 North Eleventh st. 


985 Broad st. 
32 Prospect st., Eliz. 
Gray st. 


1191 Broad st. 

68 Farley ave. 

560 Chester ave. 

70 Brunswick st. 

304 Bank st. 

373 Franklin st., B’f’d 
75 Avon ave. 

75 Avon ave. 

12 Clinton pl. 
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PimisteVabel? Rte. cc 2° Gear te ata'dsiir wee eae |Assistant ..../50 Farley ave. 
Henderson, Annie .......| Hamburg Pl..../H’d Assistant 895 Broad st. 
Hendrickson, Adele M...|7th Ave......... _. Assistant ... suse bark st: 
Itennion, Mary Po... .. 5. Summer Ave..../Assistant ....| 316 Belleville ave. 
Herbert, Helen M........ ENFORtOTot tenes Assistant ..../204 North Ninth st. 
Herbert, Irene M........ POUL NYE Ft 'stearece Assistant ..../204 North Ninth st. 
Terbst,-picien 4... oa... Webster St. Tr’g Model & Critic ghase Hunterdon st. 
Herckner, Clara G....... Burnet St...5 Assistant ..../52 Bleecker st. 
Prerepere,. Max Js. .s.<.3:| igti Style aces Assistant ....|/20 Ridgewood ave. 
rieweld, Anna ..is..... 15th AWretetar ce ‘Assistant ..../19 Halsey st. 
Hetzel, Margaret H......) Bergen St......./Assistant ....|176 Badger ave. 
Heyey, Agnes’ B.........| rraniin’ toe. . Assistant ....313 Belleville ave. 
Hewitt, Margaret L...... Wisi si er. pAssistant ..../200. Garsiderstt 
Pia koasrdce: Desi. cs. cs Ann ots) .cfee, (Assistant. 2.115 Eppirtest, HO: 
Ba BE aay. so. es ova vos Newton St...... Assistant ..../88 Astor st. 

Pili Prancis : ek [Manual Training|Special ...... 284 Clifton ave. 
1 ey LO oe ie rl Camden St2i..%:. ‘Assistant ....|47 South Eleventh st. 
GN oh 9 eaniden Ser cae \Assistant ..../47 South Eleventh st. 
Valo, eis | aA Summer Pieter ‘Assistant ....|166 Elwood ave. 
PetibeINeHies 220 oe High PO AE ee Cal Assistant 69 North Eleventh st. 
WattOnsvbary Lie. eee South roth St.../1st Assistant.|247 South Eighth st. 
Hines, Margaret M...... South SEN sieetnt, Assistant ..../295 Avon ave. 
Pechkins: Carrie Eo... Prt eVes veda Assistant .....253 South Eighth st. 
Hockenbary, Mrs. Alberta/14th Ave........ Assistant ....|23 Cummings st., Irv. 
Hoenemann, Wilhelm B.. South 8th St.... Principal ....|264 South Eighth st. 
Hoffman, Kathryn Mees 18th Ave........| Assistant ....'7 Emmet st. 
Hoffman, Margaret -J....)South roth St...)/Assistant ..../93 S. Thirteenth st. 
Hoffman, Nellie J........ Tht vAVe ore) t Assistant ..../97 S. Thirteenth st. 
etiegan, Matd 'G....3.... Warten ots tact Vy Principal. . 55 Milford ave. 
Hollum, Margaret ....... \Centrak Ave. P..| Vs Principal::|175 James st. 
Protmes, Alice’ M... J... 4 Summer Ave..../Assistant ....| 469 Summer ave. 
Hopkins, Ethel W....... Oliver Stoo.) Kind’g asst jai63 Third ave. 
Hoppaugh, Abbie J...... WalnitsSte, fo. Assistant ..../63 Taylor st. 
Hopper, Florence [...... BM Gtarote deleokes | Assistant... ..| 42 Lincoln ave. 
Hopping, Susie C........ Ani wotssace st V. meecip al: .|127 Elm st. 
Horan, Margaret G...... (ia pyet ey CaRENAE ee ee Assistant ....|397 Market st. 
Horn, "Jane A IAB so aonb ge ps Monmouth St... Assistant ..... 81 Pennsylvania ave. 
Roriplaeatl ho... aa. oe. Livingston ae .| Assistant ...../25 Hill st. 
Brera ata ©... 2 i es 6 Peshine Ave.. vt Principal. 66 Br ave. 
Pomme Nelle Ws 352 ese: Newton St.....: Assistant ..../25 Hill s 
Propet Derthant x. £80 .S; Bruce St. sev. Assistant .... 64 Greet d aves, O} 
Pamrier. wena’ Moors 2. : Charlton’ Sts. i32 Assistant ....|82 Treacy ave. 
Howard, Anna M........ Hamburg Pl.... Assistant ....)50 Orchard st. 
Howard, Marie N........ Washington St.. Assistant .... 48 Pennington st. 
Howe, Caroline G........ ist eaie wi ces, Assistant .... 199 Broad st. 
Howell, arin Ce a ee PethtAvers ices. Assistant ..../123 Broad st. 
Howell, Mabel A........ south 16th St...) Assistant ..../53 Murray st. 
HufaMarjorie Aw... 2... Monmouth St...|Assistant .....459 Clinton ave. 
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Httlse, James “A... 3 deen FUIOT Biches ers cats ‘Assistant ..../225 Grafton ave. 
Huston, Henrietta L..... Alexander St.... Assistant ..../23 Burnet st. 
Hutchings, Carraei OC. bes PWalnittsatsudeat | d Assistant 16 Elm st. 
Hatching tmima ly ainc a ‘Newton St. P...|/V. Principal... South Orange, N. J. 
Hutchinson, Myra I......| SOUL Motes ac bes Assistant ..../1076 Broad st. 
Hutman, Florence E..... ‘Lawrence St..../ Special Asst.. ey East Kinney st. 
ELyMes, ara tlessecebales -4 ‘Sussex Ave..... Assistant .. 37 North, Sixth st. 
Lith CreBlancheseiicacsae ‘Hamburg Pl.. ie d Assistant. 81 Sherman ave. 
Ingalsbe, Caroline A...... LothwAyerr os cick Re Principal. . - 50 East Kinney st. 
jackson, Anna .A.. at. si ‘Alexander St... secee saycie Park st: 
Jacobs, Florence M...... |Warren St...... “Assistant -'73 Bleecker st. 
Jacoby, Mrs. Rebecca C..)Hawkins St.....! ‘Assistant . . 169 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Jamies, A jemaaiee cn cet « Hawthorne Ave.| Assistant . ..24 Millington ave. 
Jaresoo Marvy Ninn teas es Newton St......| Assistant ....184 Fourth st. 
Jenkinson, Harriet K... . State Sire os Assistant .....24 Baldwin st. 
Jennings, Mary A......../S South toth St... Assistant ees South Tenth st. 
Jerolamon, :@.Grates ance: rathAves. sane: Assistant .....440 Wash’n ave.,Bellv. 
JechmiursS Thresalba tes ais Central Ave... |Assistant ....\20 S. Walnut st., E.O. 
JOnNSON Caroline. anema TS PAVER A coe Assistant ..../345 Seventh ave. 
FohnsonHdnacit aes Chestnitty cba su ‘Assistant ....|179 Washington st. 
Johnson, Grace A......%. 'North 7th St:.../ 1st Assistant. 2514 So. Twelfth st. 
Johnson, Louise G........ Avon Ave?.. sat) Clérknt cs ae, 718 Clinton ave. 
Johnson, Mabel E........ Ber getivotena i Assistant ....|985 Broad st. 
Johnson, -Nellié Bn. ae South roth St... Assistant ..../1103 Broad st. 
Johnson, William A......| Erion ye teens ah ....1157 North Seventh st. 
Tones, Mrs. Helen F...... Alexander St.. . Assistant ..../69 West End ave. 
spOLCE Nia tunewe as eee. Newton St......| ist Assistant./23 Hill st. 
ee Lavinia evita. wen 'Bergen St.. .. Assistant ....16 Wakeman ave. 

Tepp.e Paral 4 paaly ert nw at. Chestnut St..... ‘Assistant ..../101 Clark st., Bklyn. 
Kachline, Susan iN South 8th St..../1st Assistant.|230 North Seventh st. 
UAT RM ato ga ote oe ee Burnet! Stites «. |Assistant ....|1191 Broad st. . 
Hentbests Cat ribo tn. ae i\Camden St:..... ‘Assistant ..../140 Fairmount ave. 
Karner, M. Lou.......... iChestnut Str. 22. |Assistant ..../23 Chestnut st. 
ieené Bdna Ts arbi. South Market St.' Assistant ....\51 Thirteenth ave. 
Kelly, Catharine M. M...;/Warren St...... |Assistant ..../344 Sussex ave. 
Kempe, Augusta ........ . Monmouth St...) Assistant . 130 Court st. 
Kempf, Emily M......... Normal & Train. Model & Critic 114 Park ave. 
Kennedy, Marion A...... College Pl...... Assistant ..../89 Bleecker st. 
Kennedy, Thomas F...... High sur ses skh ‘Hid Assistant 253 Grafton ave. 
Kenny, Helen L. R...... (Bling St-. 5 sc Assistant ....|113 Central ave. 
Kent, Mabelle E.:........ Avon Ave .../Assistant ..../513 Clinton ave. 
Ierns,! Me Liizziey ee oes Bepibent. ap) as ahaa? ‘Ist Assistant.|21 Halsey st. 
Kerns, Theresa E........ ‘Sussex Ave..:.. ‘Assistant ....|17 Fairmount ave. 
Wevler*: Willian: fsveas sae Alexander St. P/V. Principal. ./144 Camden st. 
Kiesewetter, Dora .......| \Chariton’ St; 3.0; Kind’g Asst. .!148 Monmouth st. 
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Kilpatrick, Jessie M...... Morton St...... Assistant ....257 Mulberry st. 
Kimball’ Carrie As. 0... Newton St...... Assistant ....159 Littleton ave. 
Rey PNY ANECO So crevice] FLiPlivs yee via + aoe [Assistant ....!231 S. Clint’n st., E.O. 
Kingston, Emma A...... RranklinaPsStci4 V. Principal.. 581 Summer ave. 
Kinsey, Blanche A....... So TOCHUAN Eyes sya ise Assistant .... 107 South Seventh st. 
Kinsey, Elizabeth D...... (rath very eau ‘ist Assistant. 159 Littleton ave. 
Kirkpatrick, Mary D...... PAINS toe). 4/2 23 Assistant ....127.Elm st. 
Peete Agties.. 3 W.),  i.. [WeebstersSt..>.:... |Principal ..../125.Broad st. 
Kitchin, Jennie V........ South 8th St.... H’d Assistant. 253 South Tenth st. 
Fiore. tlizabeth sD. oo... Hamburg Pl.... 1st Assistant. 26 State st. 
Knickmeyer, Emma A.... Monmouth St... Assistant ....21 Somerset st. 
Knowlton, Daniel C...... fe leds fa ie aa Assistant’. wa 232 Fairmount ave., 
| Montclair. 
Reneme tank Jessie... Blivetomty asec ts. Assistant ....\21 Oakland ter. 
Boemereiydia D2... ..,...i\Oliver St.ie..3... Kind’g Direct. 39 Johnson ave. 
Kohl, Elizabeth I......../Alexander St....) Assistant ....'399 Morris ave. 
Koyt, Berta A eet ahe’ aids ala are South 8th Ste ae . Assistant aetlaye 7 Austin st. é 
Kraemer, Delphine ...... Manual Training Special ......354 South Eleventh st. 
Kreiner, Lillian M....... Normal & Train. Mod’l & Critic 234 Broad st. 
BGO aI OSE ec S's. sidlas os IBergensSt........ Assistant ....00 Baldwin ave. 
MeO AL AD Jo ce wise’) oc’ Camden, St.2s:... ‘Assistant ...+ 294 Springfield ave. 
eaceweadna Masia... pater bakit Assistant ....96 North Ninth st. 
Lackey, Caraline S$... 65% |Wickliffe St..... Assistant ....785 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Pardes, 2Annie My i.e. Hawkins St..... ‘Assistant .... 794 Parker st. 
Petes Cia 08 sie it PLL AAVE sie ce oe ce Assistant ....304 Broad st. 
Cagdy, sAnnar Biss. iWthoAve. cis cu. is Assistant .... 304 Broad st. 
S32 5R-2. 00 Bee REL telat rge ne es Man’! Train’g 271 Parker st. 
Bie IaIGy AV cot hs 05 530s Oliver woth cmc nk Assistant .... 48 Walnut st. 
Payeou,ruletta Mii... Newton St...... Assistant .... 160 South Ninth st. 
Leary, EK. Theresa........ Lawrence St..... Assistant ....83 Columbia st. 
heat, Graces Ma). 2s... 6s Morton St...... Assistant ....83 Columbia st. 
PPG ACHICR Reiter Soe. Vie 00 eth Awe yal. et Assistant ....59 S. Thirteenth st. 
Lehlbach, Mrs. Eliz. A...|1ath Ave........ ist Assistant. 20 Nelson pl. 
Lehlbach, Emma ........ (Mertons Stiesos Assistant ....'77 Alpine st. 
iemneyimames- Poe. .c%.. Washington St.. Assistant ....105 Pennsylvania ave. 
RRA PATIG An: Suisre's «eo ore 68 iN Leu Cutcres trates Assistant ....206 Hunterdon st. 
oy oa Ec ae WEA ED ANG eis ahaa H’d Assistant 124 Wickliffe st. 
mer ewis,.C lata Ej. is st. ose Summer Ave..... 1st Assistant. 481 Summer ave. 
Leyden, Elizabeth ........ 'High ...........|H’d Assistant'198 Garside st. 
dere uptista: Cay. ous ve Ann Sg Syed rae Assistant ....22 Chestnut st. 
Eminepire,: Cora’) vices. Charlton St...../H’d Assistant 68 South Twelfth st. 
Lindeburg, Florence A..... Franklin (icc Assistant ....58 South Twelfth st. 
Lindsley, Josie :......... Pranidine eat ‘Kind’g Direct.\Caldwell, N. J. 
Linnett, Lillie M......... igth VEN te at: Assistant .....70-South Tenth st. 
Lipkowitz, Frances ...... Charlton St..... Assistant ....10-Ridgewood ave. 
Littell, Bessie M......... POG GS be dty carbs ‘Ist Assistant. 636 Ridge st. 
PptheiUPAeCanOr At ..sec'e st FtliOt. Ot» s:a0-00-0 Assistant ....67 Chester ave. 
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Littell, Elizabeth B....../Walnut_ St...... Kind’g Direct. 105 G’nw’d ave., E. O. 
Lombard, Mary G...... IMilereSte. e777 eee Ist Assistant. 140 N. 17th st., E. O. 
Long, Frank Wissen Manual Training Special ...... 105 Third st. 
Long, Jennie W........ GChatitonvotsc css ‘Assistant .... Union, Union Co. aa 
Lord, Nellie M......... |Waverly Ave....| Assistant .;..'277 Main st., E. O 
Lordy Rita. Secs p Sussex Ave..... ‘Hd Assistant. 7 Humboldt st. 
Loweree, Edith M...... [Charlton St..... Assistant .... 78 Watson ave., KE. O 
Ludlow, Ee Bellessses Avon Ave....... Assistant ....02 Monmouth st. 
Linger, Edith 2% cise LBIGEMNS EA Se ake Assistant . .. 047 Parker st. 
Lunn, FB? Elizabeth?20%. ‘Franklin .......) Assistant .... iz Taylor st. 
Luther, Agnes V....... Normal & Train. Teach’r of | 

7] | Theory ..... 151 Scotland rd., S. O. 
| Brel Poe Barts Gal ar: Foe aay ee \College P1:\. 0+. Assistant .... 138 N. Waln’t st. E.O. 


1X) OSE on at vtle viele 
Lyon, Mrs. Alberta H.. 


Lyon, Florence 


LyOny LOGE Aus Gaves 
iyon;, Nellie =Macsn 
Lyons, Marty W a. ssases 
bytle Hope cy sane 


MacBride, Georgiana 


MacIntyre, Edith 


Maclure, David 


MacMaster, Amelia K.... 
MacVean, Helen A..... 
Magowan, Allene E.... 
Maguire, Mae M....... 


Mahan, Mary 
Mains, J. Elmina 


Mangold, Martha 


Manness, S. Ervin 
Marquar 
Marsh, Emily T 


Martin, S. 


- South 8th St.. 


MacDonald, Edith R... 
MacDonald, Robert A... 
MacGowan, Jessie E... 
MacGowan, Marietta .... 


Maclayje Many li e.5 tes 


oeoeoeveereee 


Maloney,:S. Mllassc. 6.8 
Mandeville, Julia R.... 


Manna Netliec Ll. Seo ia. 


t, Marguerite .... 
Marsh, Jessie _ oe oy, 
Marshall, Maty.Wws ins, 
Martin: Isadora Si: 6"... 
Martin, Louise M...... 
Martin, May Axford... 
May a. ckie, 


Belmont Ave.. 


Borretipti soo. es 
i'Central Ave..... 
South 16th or 
North 7th St.. 
Sussex Ave..... 


i\Warrer Stieuers 


SINE WtOnotie cnc. 


. Hawthorne Ave.) 


.. Washington St.. 


Morton St...... 
Abington Ave.. 
Statemote >was 


BioOtast og aes 


Roseville Ave... 
Elizabeth Ave... 
7th AMC Sos eae 
‘South roth St... 


Newton St...... 
Oliver. sSt ropa 
rth Aves fs o<5% 


Ann yStie acne. et 
Waverly Ave... 
Hamburg PIl.... 
South Market St. 
Hawthorne Ave. 

Avon Ave....... 
Bruce: Stee. 4: 


..| Assistant 
..|Assistant .... 


eeee 


|Assistant .... 
‘Assistant 
-|Assistant ... 
. Assistant 
'Assistant .... 


eeee 


Assistant 
‘Assistant 
-Principak:,%:. 
Assistant 
‘Assistant 


. Assistant . 


Assistants: ates 
‘Principal . 
‘Kind’g Asst. 
‘Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 
Assistant . 
\H’d Assistant 
Assistant .. 
Assistant ... 
Assistanti22- 
‘Assistant .... 
Ist Assistant. 
Principal ... 
Assistant .... 
Assistant .. 


‘Assistant .... 
‘Kind’g Direct. 
Assistant .... 
[Assistant .... 
V. Principal. . 


Nutley, N. J. 

79 South Tenth st. 
1191 Broad st. 

6 Irving pl., Summit. 


‘ 


.6 Clay st. 


123 Washington ave. 
169 Mt. Prospect ave. 


42 East Kinney st. 
95 Renner ave. 


95 Renner ave. 


23 Elizabeth ave. 
23 Elizabeth ave. 
. 11 Washington st. 
312 Summer ave. 


. 1156 Sp’f'd ave., Irv’n 


. 454 Jeffers’n ave., Eliz. 
254 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
10 Gould ave. 

. 10 Birchwood av.,E.O. 
153 Bleecker st. 

./178 Fourth st. 

24814 Littleton ave. 
158 South Eleventh st. 
109 North Seventh st. 
293 Clifton ave. 


.625 Mt. Prospect ave. 


22 East Kinney st. 


..|Rahway, N. J. 
- H’d Assistant) 


37 Elizabeth ave. 
232 Woodside ave. 
20 South Tenth st. 
42 Farley ave. 

64 Sherman ave. 
77 Burnet st., E. O. 
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Mathews, Byron C....... Highie tee aces 
Pratnews, OlivesAt ca. .. i}Colored 3.005. 
Mathews, Versel ......... ‘Belmont Ave....| 
Migtrer,; edie. ess MOU Moti waa ote / 
Matter, Ruth Vivek. Newton St...... 
Matthews, Florence ...... ‘Sussex Ave..... 
OY 2) a0 Sn a i 0 ee eae a FEV IA Mea Mialere cae: 
Maurus, Kathreen G. B...|Avon Ave....... 
Mawha, Elsie R..........| Summer Ave.. 
Play, Mona Mec. 3s... ‘North 7th St. Pp. 


Mayser, Mrs. Anie F... 
McCaffrey, Florence G... 
McCaffrey, Mabel V...... 
MeGallics Anna’ I... .... 
McClelland, Annie H.... 
McClelland, Helena ...... 


McClelland, Thos. K..... | 


McCloskey, Margaret..... 
McClure, Joanna M...... 
Mcwlutey Rebecca si. 2.0%. 
BireGtea Edith A wk «eds 
McDanolds, Katharine .. 


McDermitt, Agnes C...... | 


McDonald, Jane F..:.... 
McDonald, Katherine ... 
McDonald, Sarah F....... 
McDonough, Mrs. Jane E. 
McDowell, Sallie G...... 
McHugh, Margaret A.... 
McIlroy, Samuel H...... 
Mcintyre, Stella E....... 
McKee, Jane E.......... 
McKeon, Catherine F..... 
McKinney, C. Edw., Jr... 
McLaughlin, Nellie ...... 
CS PONT Mo Waco ood 


McLaury, Madge L...... | 


-McNamara, Evelyn V.... 


MeNeillyoMary Ai... .s.> | 


MEN CV IILVa Lees. vulea 6 de 
MEN CFM ANG Kee ed ws 
McWhood, Virginia L.. 

Nieekersioara yy... oc c ae 
Melick, Evangeline....... 
Memmott, Charlotte B.. 

Mendel Clara: Oi cots 2a: 
Mentz, Grace L.......... 


Monmouth St... 
. South Market St. 
South Market hi 
‘Lawrence St.. 
South toth St... 
Manual Training 
Belmont Ave. G. 
Gen. Supervisor. 
MativuA vex Se, 
(Newton St...... 
Morton Stay. eo4 


‘Newton St...... 
Burnette St... sais 
South 8th St.... 
Bergen St... é 5.2 
‘Waverly Ave... 
ge vo SS OR ae 
South 16th St.. 
SiatevStescese ts 
South 16th St.. 
[TIER CPR VE or tote mint 
Piola aan 
Hawkins’ Stso5.2 
FLAVORS sioetetebete | 
peer Ave... 
‘Washington St.. 
‘Abington Ave... 
| SNENISE DL eatin, eeeattes 
South Market rat 
. Belmont Ave.. 
Lafayette Sits 
Monmouth St. 

.. Waverly Ave.. 
‘113th TEU estos ta 
South 16th Ste 


‘Assistant . 


.|Assistant... 


‘Bergen St....... 
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H’d Assistant 
ASSiStantvans. 


‘Assistant .... 
..299 Clifton ave. 


Kind’g Asst. 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant ... 
ASStStarit-s. 96 2 
Assistant .. 
.|Assistant .. 
Ne Principal... 
Assistant .. 
ASSiStane s/s 
Assistant .. 
.|Assistant .... 
Ist Assistant. 
Speciakn wens 
V. Principal.. 
Specials +2 ve 
Ist Assistant. 
Ist Assistant. 
Assistant . 


‘Assistant . 


Assistant . 
Assistant . 
Assistant . 
Assistant ...: 
Assistant ... 


.|Assistant . 


Assistant . 
.| Principal . 


. Kind’g Direct. 


..V. Principal... 
Assistant .. 
Man’! Train’g 


Principalias. 


Assistant . 
Assistant . 
Assistant . 
Assistant ... 
si Aa Meta Ss tana 
.|Assistant .... 
. Assistant . 
aN. Principal. . 
ist Assistant. 
.|Assistant .. 
ASSistants. cos 


ADDRESS. 


106 Carnegie ave.,F.O. 
192 Charlton st. 
360 High st. 


299 Clifton ave. 


. 198 Third st. 


281 Clifton ave. 

. 27 Farley ave. 

. 165 Summer ave. 

55 Ninth ave. 

-. 360 High st. 

372 Clinton ave. 

372 Clinton ave. 
_TI0 Hamilt’n st., E.O. 
163 Fairmount ave. 
163 Fairmount ave. 
163 Fairmount ave. 
40 Park pl. 

348 Thirteenth ave. 
348 Thirteenth ave. 
.. 20 Summit st. 

. 11 Mt. Pleasant ave. 

. 571 South Eleventh st. 
.. 69 Roseville ave. 
Prat Plane st. 
‘11 Milton st. 
. 160 Chadwick ave. 
.- 619 Hunterdon st. 
iS High st. 

.905 S. Sixteenth st. 
254 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
12 Beech st., Arlingt’n 


.. 68 Farley ave. 


282 Clifton ave. 


..93 South Tenth st. 


42 S. Maple ave., E.O. 


oe S. Maple ave., E.O. 
.126 Baldwin st. 


. 266 North Seventh st. 
.17 Pennington st. 


3 17 Pennington st. 


213 North Sixth st. 
57 Myrtle ave., Irv’n 
. 451 High st. 

120 South Ninth st. 
372 High st. 

.. Maplewood, N. J. 
53 Pennsylvania ave. 


T 
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Merry, (Grace Jccn.as daa 
Merry, Sara E 
Mezger, Robert 


coer eeee eee eo} 


| 
eeceoeoeovece 


s 0 © 2%) © ¢. 6..0'¢ 


Mikels, Jessie B 
Millen, Eemmiasw 23s oa 
Miller, Adelaide D 


eeereecee! 


Miller Dela eet pee tee | 
Miller, Florence M 
Miller; Graces Bite ei 
Miller, Mattie M 
Milliman, Nelle G 
Mills, Lydia A 
Milne, Anna 
Milton, Eva 
Milwitzky, William 
Miner, Benjamin 
Minion, Marie EF 
Via ES OO LOLT YS eootereets ote eel 
Mintz, Fannie S$ 
Mizer, Ee EanOrs sped os A 
Mock, ‘Clara E 
Mock, Kate chenttored ene. | 
Moffat, Mrs. Ada T 
MohaeintvAnna Bu... 
Molten, Mrs. Lizzie C....| 
Monaghan, Bartholom’w F 
Monahan, Jane E 
Moore, Alice L 
Moore, Elizabeth 


Moore, 

Moore, Ellen L 
Moore, Hannah 
Moore, Harriet 
Moore, Jessie F 
MGOre. 3) tide vgeneardeies 2 
Moore, Lillian A 
Moore, M. Alice 
Moore, Maud 
More, Mary B 
] Emma 


eeoeeeee. 


eocerneveee 


eecreveeenecee| 


see eer eee e ee) 


sere eowe ee ee 


eeoevceeveee 
oeeeeeeveeern 
eeerecveee, 


core eeee er 


eeeveceeeoee| 
eeeeeereeoee| 


eecrVnrreere ee) 


Morgan, 
Morris, Lela M 
Morris, Laura B 
Morris, Sara W 
Morrison, Bessie 
Morrison, Katharine... 


eeeeeeveee 


eeeroaeeeee, 


| 
| 
| 


SCHOOL. ADDRESS. 


RANK. 


Avebster St. Tr’! Moa & Critic 19 Lombardy st. 


LBurnepist, ..s%6 <4 |Assistant .... ‘19 Lombardy st. 
High ONS hie Pee ‘Head French | 

| Deptizis cee) 155 Delavan ave. 
Prdnklias Roe ist Assistant. 230 Garside st. 
South 8th St..../Assistant .... 220 Garside st. 
ifgth Ave? lax’. aa |Assistant ....8 Myrtle ave. 
North 7th St.... Assistant ....'335 Clifton ave. 
‘Washington St.. Assistant ....8 Myrtle ave. 
Franklin att ay Fe Assistant ....'335 Clifton ave. 
Lafayette St..../Assistant ..../17 East. Kinney st. 
(Miller St.......| |Assistant ....!76 Parkhurst st: 
\Avon Ave....... | Assistant .....63 Treacy ave. 
Waverly Ave.... Assistant ....|186 South Tenth st. 
Lafayette Stine Assistant ....20 Poinier st. 
Prankliting oeesse. ‘Assistant ....118 Summer St., -O’ge 
Arimpr Oren eS erg Assistant ....372 Clinton: ave. 
FHightanen.cu nies Assistant ....400 2d st., E. Newark 
Aniivoteatect ers De cnitied chet OF ES pl., Summit. 
‘Lawrence St..... Assistant ....'388 Main st., Bellev. 
Alexander St..... ist Assistant. a Fabyan pl. 
Avon Ave....... ‘Assistant ....'43 Fabyan pl. 
Abington Ave... H’d Assistant Be Clifton ave. 
Morton Ne] PORES | ‘Assistant .. 27 Hill st. 
LSt Aves Goi) 'V. Principal... ‘277 Tallest, 
Hawthorne Ave. Assistant ....'24 Millington ave. 
Bergen St. G..../V. Principal. .'42 Walnut st. 
‘College Pa ‘Assistant ....'19 Myrtle ave. 
Hawkins St..... Principal ....349 South Eleventh st. 
[Lawrence St..../Assistant ....'27 Clark st. 
North 7th St.... 1st Assistant..31 North Sixth st. 
ENG WtOn Pot «sam oe Assistant ....96 Sherman ave. 
Hamburg Pl....,Assistant ....'41 Essex st. 
ea ae Assistant ....80 Broad st. 
Lafayette St..../1st Assistant.|118 Miller st. 
(MallersStiatc haa ist Assistant..177 Quitman st. 
iSthrAvenn. Sey ‘Kind’g Asst.. oor Hillside ave. 
\Camden St.....: ‘Assistant ... “180 South Ninth st. 
OliversStepus., vz Assistant .. ...77 Orange ave., Iry’n. 
Millers Stic. Gis sss |Assistant ...._ 325 Summer ave. 
Miller Sb. osc H’d Assistant.|177 Quitman st. 
Biricesots seas 'Assistant’....| E. Main st., Chatham. 
\Newton St...... Ist Assistant./18 Mercer st. 


Waverly Ave.... Assistant .....1141 Chestnut st., Eliz. 
rthsAverocie ew Kind’g Direct. 209 Broad st. 
Abnebtsi eee H’d Assistantg Napoleon st. 
‘Lafayette St..../Assistant ....16 Linden: st. 
Warrensotsuu os Assistant .....16 Linden st. 
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Morrow, Blanche C...... Dottie stl ee ‘Kind’g Direct./58 Ingraham pl. 
Morton, Henrietta V..... lies timbered 5. ais Kind’g Direct |393 Clinton ave. 
Mulford, Ethel B........ Olivers State oe Kind’s Asst..\201 Summer ave. 
DAHNOrO MIM AY. oases Morton, ots: ‘Assistant ....|62 Plane st. 
Muthigan,-Maty~ ......... South Market St.|Assistant ..../72 Madison ave. 
Mandy, Caroline ........ bBo d eg ei Assistant ....|189 North Sixth st. 
Mundy, Jeannette J...... Niners ff 25 is ace Assistant .....41 Stratford pl. 
Miuarmevary V.-A....... Lot Ste Ger ees Assistant ....|/147 Stephen st., Bell’e. 
Petes Mclara <5... fe .3.. Hamburg Pl....|Assistant ....|200 Elm st. 

Wrattay, Lucille: CG... .... PATHS AVES sre wa. Assistant ....|179 Smith st. 

LS kf ane ee DLA: Sturn as sees H’d Assistant. 342 Roseville ave. 
Myers, Henrietta ........ South roth St...|Assistant ..../146 South Eighth st. 
Navatier, Theresa C..... CHatlianot.a..< Assistant ..../31 Hillyer st., Orange. 
Nebinger, Mary G....... Belmont Ave....{1st Assistant./22 Astor ‘st. 

Negles, Anna M......... South Market St./Assistant ..../298 South Ninth st. 
Nettleton, Harriet A..... Hamburg PI....|Assistant ....|32 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Newbury, Helen N....... Monmouth St...|Assistant ..../168 Grove st., E. O. 
Baicnolasy Himtly csc... ee Oliver Stereo. cu. Assistant ..../70 Broad st. 
Nicholls, Mabel A........ Central Ave ....|/Assistant ....|287 North Seventh st. 
maenoisetedna~ Lb .. ...... South Market St.|/Assistant ....|/8 Gouverneur st. 
Nichols, Mary: W........ jie Yas Eee er URI re Assistant ..../315 Summer ave. 
Mmewless Peter. oc... ss PETS avr ae. sicker oe Assistant ..../257 Parker st. 
ReenecOatsy Ooh. fe 6. Avon Ave... Assistant ....j25 Leslie st. 

Noble, Josephine L....... South 8th St....|/Assistant ..../336 Seventh ave. 
M@lan, delet Po... 3.3... DOUE aati ae's Assistant ....|Belgrove dr., Kearny 
Norbury, Jessie .......... Monmouth St.../Assistant ..../117 Leslie st. 

ie UT hn ve ee aes Bergen St. ...). Assistant ..../183 Mt. Prospect ave. 
aren Naty bP s.c...... South 16th St...|Assistant ..../93 South Tenth st. 
O’Connor, Florence E....|Washington St..|Assistant ..../215 Washington st. 
©’Connor, Helen A...... South 8th St....| Assistant ....84 North Seventh st. 
meaanor. Mary N2: ; .:. Peshine Ave.....j Assistant ..../s9 South st. 

O)iky SAE Oa ee Egt Ds A wele aan Assistant ....|433 So. Twelfth st. 
| Tae a Livingston St...|Assistant ..../115 Spruce st. 

Seren imeda (M6. 55... Washington St..|Assistant ....|17 Pennington st. 
O’Rourke, Mary A....... Wickliffe St..... Assistant ....|45 Burnet st. 

PNSDOE SAUCE Po cree. sss Fina EE ed wate Kind’g Asst.. 213 Ridge st. 
Osborn,-Maude A........ Belmont Ave....|Kind’g Asst..|105 Pennsylvania ave. 
O’Shea, M. Frances...... Hamburg Pl....|/Assistant ....|400 Valley st., S. O. 
Ostrander, Katharine V..|Ann St......:.. Assistant ..../7 Sherman ave. 
Oswell, Katharine F...... Washington St..)Assistant ....|13 Pennington st. 
Ottmueller, Elsie H.:.... Abington Ave...|Assistant ....|296 Clifton ave. 
Ovengne, Louise C........ Livingston St... {Assistant ....\20 Millér st. 

Overgne, M. Theresa..../Hawthorne Ave.}Assistant ....|20 Miller st. 
Paddock A lice Mu... 2. Newton St...... Assistant ....|304 Broad st. 
Paddock, Carmilla ....... Waverly Ave....|Assistant ....!304 Broad st. 
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Parker, Mary Mae South DES Heke tals ‘Assistant HATES South Ninth st. 
Parmalee, Laura M.......!| iChestnut St..... Assistant ....391 William st. E. O, 
Parmly,\Matide’ isomer sg PEStliGe: tyes vies ‘Assistant ....161 Roseville ave. 
Patrick, Aususta iyi ie, velitigbs. . oieas een Phys. Culture. 63 S. M’t’n ave.,Mont. 
Patrick, Elizabeth N...... [Hawkins St.....| Assistant .... 429 Belmont ave. 
Patterson, Edith; Pee Hamburg Pl....| Assistant se. 1072 Ave. C, Bayonne 


Patterson, Mary L 


Waverly Ave. 


“Assistant s%°.% 
.|102 Second st.,-. O. 


Pauley, Caroline M...... ‘Alexander St..../Assistant ... 
Peach, Nellie M.......... Miller Ste. Scar Assistant .... 
PealsnAmelia: Hye eeenek eth AVers.. sae |Assistant ....) 
Pearson, Nelle G........| ‘Sussex Ave..... |Assistant .... 
Pease: tHenry: Bates opus ‘Manual Training Special insite 4 
Peck; Adelaide ..........| Miller St. G....|V. Principal.. 
Peer 4b elane! es tet cet] ‘Oliver St. Gaeave Principal. 
Perkins, Bessie wilt traces tsth Ave........| Kind’g Asst.. 
Perrin, Eva ie elke South 16th St... Assistant .... 
Perry pM abelaty etn ces South 8th St....| |Assistant .... 
Pérry, sMarvighan., settee ‘Wickliffe St.....) \Kind’g Asst.. 
Peters, Minnie L.........| Wer aniktiny wee sana ‘Assistant .... 
Pettit, Florence L........| Central Ave..... Assistant .... 
Philip, Mrs. Josephine L..| Waverly Ave....| |Assistant. ... 
Phillips Charlotte? Le. 4 POOLE SOE aah ie |Assistant .... 
Phillips, Florence L...... South 8th St....|/Kind’g Direct. 
Pickwick Bl ial cet cece Dir. Man. Tre. Specials.) ar 
Pierce, Antinette R...... (Maller St ot 23 teen Assistant .... 
Pierce, Minnie R........./ iMortony otiters Assistant ....| 
Pierson, H. Elsie... .is).%- ‘Elizabeth Ave...) Assistant .... 
Pilkington, Ruthwe 4.22. cdMorton cotve. ae. |Assistant .... 
Pinkham, George Ripley../ South St........ Principal ah 
Pitkin, Edgar Si eotiseate Séieorace te ‘Principal .. 
Patkingalarciawine ort ‘Lafayette St..... Assistant . 
Plume, MatidalvAcc 4. [Newton ot se/rail Kind’g Direct. 
Pomeroy, Rosamond ..... ‘Camden Sree se, ‘Kind’ e Direct. 
Poortman, Amelia .......1 ‘Waverly Ave.... Assistant .... 
Parsch sMariet snr eee ‘South toth St...|Assistant .... 
Porter, Helenshce.toe i. esl Charlton tee oe: "Assistant ... 
Fost, tA nina deic aon. woe (Bergen St.:..... Assistant’... 
Fostill, A. Blanche.......| South 8th Stz2 RrASSISEAlIE wwe, 
Potters’ Sy Himiily eats eae Washington St.P)V. Principal.. 
Powelson, Sarah A...... Charlton" St.2 27 | Aesistantssi4 
Preston, Adeline D...... Belmont Ave.... Assistant .... 
Preston, Ethel V.........|Hawthorne Ave.)Assistant .... 
Preston; sU24A lites. fe.ene 14th Ave........ WA SSistant c. oe 
Price, pithaniot ee of pete Normal & Train. General Asst. 
Rrice;- Mary sh asweowc ctor. Lid fer ae ane eee Assistant .... 
Pritchard, Margaret H...;Waverly Ave....| Assistant...’ 
Pullin, *Charlotte ni... ; Sea.) Le bled s EO ail ane |Assistant .... 


Pullin, Elsie 


0 6.679 9 8 © 2 ae 0 ¢ 


‘Lawrence St.... 


Assistant . 


--/70 N. 15th st., 
2133 NEL ees 


74 Hedden ter. 
315 High st. 


583 Clinton ave. 


42 Myrtle ave. 

14 Schley st. 

122 Brunswick st. 

7 Emmet st. 

275 South Sixth st. 
163 Mt. Prospect ave. 
109 South Eleventh st. 
17 Glenw’d ave., E.O. 
304 Broad st. 

37 Fulton st. 


. 123 Clinton ave. 


4o Camp st. 

68 Everer’n pl., E. O. 
261 North Sixth st. 
64 Emmet st. 

1180 Broad st. 

9 Astor st. 

12 Vanderpool st. 


~.22 West Kinney st. 


B.Oh 


120 Prospect st., E.O. 
532 Warren st. 

120 Wright st. 

463 S. Fifteenth st. 


. 50 Murray st. 


41 South Tenth st. 
48 North Sixth st. 
51 Washington ave. 


- 29 Vanderpool st. 
‘50 Oriental st. 


50 Oriental st. 
50 Oriental st. 


40 Eighth ave. 


16 Taylor st. 
36 Baldwin ave. 
508 Summer ave. 


.. 227 North Sixth st. 
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Pullin, Jeannette ........ Hambuta? Pia Clerks fos. 227 North Sixth st. 
Polver, WelenC.. ses... Chestnut, St... Assistant ..../318 Belleville ave. 
Putnam, Adelaide G...... Newton St...... Assistant ..../66 Oriental st. 
Quinby, Anna W......... Camden St. .....’. H’d Assistant.'80 Columbia st. 
Quinn, Katharine E...... Bergen st... sa. Ist Assistant./108 Spruce st. 
Randolpu, Corliss Eh. .'. 2.. Dat NvA Vide. caters Principal ..../76 South Tenth st. 
anger Marie Let. os... 6: MGTlOne Ot hes Kind’g Asst..|37 Waverly ave. 
anche Alpiia Jie... osc ATHY pts estate ek Assistant ..../70 Court st. 
Ragen, Othelia Mo... Alexander St....|Kind’g Asst... 37 Isabella ave. 
Reardon, Joanna A. F...|Morton St...... Assistant ....|435 High st. 
Redding, Lydia F........ Bergen St:...... Assistant ..../176 Badger ave. 
Reeve: Pilla Ay. oo eee See. Hamburg Pl....|Assistant ..../85 Broad st. 
Reeve, M. Emma ........ Burnet “St...... Assistant ..../9 Linden st. 
Reeves, Florence M...... WOTTOnet tN ee 2 Assistant ....|88 Wright st. 
(222 Ua Cie d Goh hc gh © ag ea eis Bergen St. ts Assistant ....|212 Broad st. 
Peter ate “AN se. ese Central-Ave. 25: Assistant ..../64 Emmet st. ~ 
Rees Edith Ho... ss... Bergen St. P..../V. Principal. . 63 South Tenth st. 
euch. Fibérta....: .'65.. Gnaritonestes V. Saree 63 South Tenth st. 
Reynolds, Grace C........ MMOL Sete ea: Assistant ..../106 Washington ave. 
Recnards: Lticy As... cs... EAMOT Ot. hee Assistant ....|464 Summer ave. 
Richards, Mary H........ LON es we Assistant ....|464 Summer ave. 
Richardson, Florence ....|/Elliot St........ Assistant ....|299 Washington ave. 
Richardson, Mabel ...... pm Pal coche ek aap eT SLOP eal, 299 Washington ave. 
Richey, Frances O..:...... Waverly Ave....|Assistant ..../3 Grant st. 
Riehman, Mathilde M....|Belmont Ave....|Assistant ..../G60 Montgomery st. 
Riley, Clara Te ike cee os Abington Ave...|/Assistant ..../103 Bloomfield ave. 
Rinck, Daisybelle F....... Miller “mtee sce mc! ist. Assistant. 127 Quitman st. 
Ba ec ERS Sei BrUucene si. coc: Assistant ..../Hilton, N. J. 
Riordan, Margaret C..... Camden, St.:.... Assistant ....|333 New st. 
ioalels;.lavinia.......... LORD NV CoS lela ts Assistant ....|138 Fourth ave. 
Robertson, Jennie M..... eharitonsot. o. Assistant ..../28 Sherman ave. 
moOonINsOn,~lda -O.,..s's. ex Mortonots.t.. \ssistant ..../587 Bergen st. 
Robison, Violet C........ Ridsvet Ora. et os Kind’g Direct.|t0 Second ave. 
ee O MI Ate wy os oe o> cele GQitver( Or acne oe Assistant ....|39 Chestnut st. 
POET ee MALY GE scat cs ere oe Sussex Ave..... Assistant ..../10 Myrtle ave. 
Rogers, Mrs. M. Ella..../Lawrence St....|Assistant ..../137 Wakeman ave. 
Role Mabel CE aise. South 8th St....|Assistant ....|/79 Bleecker st. 
Romaine, Edna P........ South Market St./Assistant ..../35 Clay st. 
Romer, Bertha M........ Patho ve wee Kind’g Asst.|154 Second ave. 
Romer, Caroline S....... Pitot ee ee H’d Biology 
Went wa. 1154 Second ave. 
net lata Co asses ss Pranklin G.. 220; V. Principal. .|154 Second ave. 
Romer, Maud E......... Camden St......|Assistant ..../1101 Broad st. 
Wee MGA se Ss cc ew ee Avon Ave....... Assistant ....|/860 South Twelfth st. 
Mieeter ate, ot sas cee South 8th St....|/Assistant ....|376 Seventh ave. 
Rothery, Mrs. Aglae L...|Normal & Train.|Mod’l & Critici17 Riggs pl., S$. O 
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Rounds, Myrtle M....... Chestnut St...../1st Assistant. 22 East Kinney st. 
Rowden, Phoebe J....... Manual Training Special ...... 267 Garside st. 


Rowe, Mabel H 
Rudd, Annie C. 


Rudd, Katherine E....... PRT AC stan ore 
Rudolph, T. Christine....j|Newton St..... 
Runyon; Eda wea Toth AVG. aie 
Runyon, Elizabeth ......! (Miller St....... 
Rusby, Elizabeth A.......| wth Vive ec arsc ss 
Rusling, M. Louise......| Summer Ave... 
Russell, Josephine F.....! dt ttre SE ai, wee 
Ryan padie A v4. wes A -. 13th INVE UTE otha 
wathord;s ~Gnarles.olwe sac, oe High ND cena 
Salisbury, Marilla H..... TTA tH AME + meme 
Salmon, Nellie Civ ae. cil Summer Pl..... 
Sandford. Violates oc O34 Buriretiots tac 
pAndy, Vila +Ge mowers ¢ ag, Sen oui? 
ar Cearite ws al oak eee [ Eutresin kc trig ho erat 
Saulpaugh, Florence...... Monmouth St.. 
Savacool «kvadina tse stuns (HIMGt She eae 


Sayre, Ann E.. 
ert Laura B 


eee eeeeeoe 


Sayre, Mrs? Laura “blesses: 


Scarlett, Anna 


Scarlett, Darah we cate. Roseville Ave... 
Schaefer, Alice “Rigs aie acs \Chestnut St.... 
Schaefer, sAnnavGerss.% South toth St.. 
Schaller, Caroline F...... INi@rtonanst tat 
Schenck, Bessie C........ Houtiesth votes 
Schenck,“ Bthel wt wisaates's ‘Lafayette St..... 
Schenck, Hattie O:;.../.. Hight. Sere Peo 
Schenck,’ Sarah aa TMHeAVE. es 
Scitieck.) Carries) earn ty ds Sth cA Ween tis 
Schlesinger, Dorothy .... Monmouth, St.. 
Sefer betta | ae sy Rs Ruy inéth Ayer cia. 
Schmidt, Mabel W....... Charlton “St. .0% 
Schoonmaker, Stella .....Alexander St.... 
Schiites OLtanhLaeeesekts ba iMorton St..... 
Schwartz, Jennie A......) ‘Central Ave.. 


Schwitzgable, Amelia E.. 


Seidl, Bertha .. 
Seidler, Louise 
Seidler, Rose .. 


eliz, Lillian ts eat, sa he 14th VEG ee 
SEKI TG ialte o Komee eeu ona Central Ave.. 
Seyfried, Sophie E. von... Morton St..... 


Shafer, M. Belle 


ichetremNcs 


a te! Sf ee we. wee 


Yue 6 6 6) 656, 2 % 


Summer Ave.. 


Watren ote... 
‘Camden St..... 
‘Lawrence St... 
iBritce Sta 


sth AV¥Os es 


Lafayette Ste 
Waverly Ave.. 


Lath Ayes ence 


Commerce St.... 


- ‘Assistant ; 


ists Assistant. 


Kind’g Asst.. 
pA SsiStantin 


358 Summer ave. 
.114 Summer ave. 


_. Librarian -++. 114 Summer ave. 
|Assistant ....|275 Rose st. 
Clerk’ Ane 242 East Kinney st. 
‘Assistant .... 298 Clifton ave. 
'‘Kind’g Asst.. 24 Steuben st., E. O. 
. Kind’g Direct.173 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
‘Assistant ..../248 Summer ave. 
pec .... 10 Gould ave. 
ecient ba. (202 W. 78thisst ens 
. Assistant ..... Binghamton, N. Y. 
Assistant .... 19 VanRen’r st., Belle. 
.|Kind’g Asst..135 New st. 
. H’d Com. Dpt. 262 North Sixth st. 
}Assistant....., 192 Summer ave. 


.. 261 Parker st. 
Assistant .....7 Wakeman ave. 
bPrincipaly.cue 368 Bank st. 

V. Principal..91 Sussex ave. E. O. 


Assistant rhs 25 Central ave. 

. Assistant ....|50 South Eleventh st. 
LPrinicipalos 36 South Eleventh st. 
[Assistant ... 24 Camp st. 


625 Bergen st. 
Assistant ....|41 Thirteenth ave. 
Assistant .. . 198 North Seventh st. 
Kind’g Direct. 14a Ellison st., Pat’s’n 


‘Assistant .... 21 North Sixth st. 
Assistant .....184 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Assistant ....|94 State st. 
. Kind’g Asst. .'162 Quitman st. 
Itst Assistant..19 Farley ave. 
Kind’g Assist 171 Lincoln ave. 
Ist Assistant. 37 Fulton st. “ 
Principal ....|154 Ward pl., S. O. 
.|Assistant ...../38 Sussex ave. 
Assistant ....|50 Farley ave. 
H’d Assistant.|413 South Eighth st. 
.|Assistant ..../82 Pacific st. 
./ Assistant ..../399 Bergen st. 
Kind’g Asst..|246 South Seventh st. 
.. Principal — ..../103 South Eleventh st. 
Clerk 235, .. 79 Hillside ave. 
‘Assistant .....80 Broad st. 


i 


Sondheim, Sophie .... 


‘South roth St...) Assistant 
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Shaffer, Charles Grant.../Flliot St........| Principal .....18 Hedden ter. 
Shaffer, Walter W....... Camden: ou..nie% Principal ....656 Parker st. 
Shea, Katherine E......... ‘South 16th St...|Assistant ..../14 Pine st. 
Shepatus GlafavA.. <2... igh sh yor pve Assistant .....46 Prospect st., E. O. 
Shepard, Edwin ......... AVONGAVEY cue os Principal ...../25 Osborne ter. 

, Sheppard, Beulah B...... LSth Aves. vine Assistant ....179 Fairmount ave.- 
Sheridan, Edith M...... Alexander St..../Assistant ..../15 Hollyw’d ave., E.O. 
BCU IIGISY (eicwiies cose reth- Awe con Assistant ....25 Lemon st. 
Sherman, Angerona M..j\13th Ave........ H’d Assistant. 159 Littleton ave. 
Smeriaiage tranny lest... Bergensoti:.. > ist Assistant. 1076 Broad st. 
Sherwood, Florence D.. Avon Ave....... Assistant ....27 West st., E. O. 
Bee HBOT GAN TNY. 7-5). 5 a ate coe: s'o| Fiminklitincess, ce. Ist Assistant. 42 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Sinclair, Bessie B....... HOt stints as Assistant ....'62 Taylor st. 
Sinnott, Teresa M........ Pinecrest cs cie \Assistant ..../130 New York ave. 
Skeel, Harriet M........ Bergen. St... 2... ‘Assistant ....157 Quitman st. 
Skidmore, Theodora Fishin ota ys Assistant ....154 Second ave. 
Skinner, Helena M..... “Commerce St....|Kind’g Direct. 4o2 Plane st. 
Skinner, M. Adaline...... South toth St.../Assistant ..../205 Walnut st. 
Slack, Jeannette’ B...... PER Aare wl Ls. Assistant .....413 Summer ave. 
Sloan, Mrs. Grace R..... Charlton: Stan |Assistant ....'459 High st. 
Blacim, «chaseeeW i eid. T’cher of Writ’g|Special ....../Park Hotel, Orange. 
Smashey, Gertrude W.... Wickliffe St..... |Assistant ....{985 Broad st. 

Smith, Agnes: Ho... -. South roth St...|Assistant ....'439 Clinton ave. 
Smith, Mrs. Alyda J...... har toa ates |Assistant .......|53Crawtord st. 
Sain, Mrs; C21.; D2... 4. South roth St. G. V. Principal...144 Monmouth st. 
prairie liza beth io iis. siys,0] Hawthorne Ave./| Assistant ......80 Rutgers st. 
SpE ASIC EG 21d. 5 hee ese Summer-Piw ic, Kind’g Direct. 220 Clifton ave. 
van CPN a shea ay a Chestnut St. G.. V. Principal..55 Emmet st. 

Smith, Mrs. Fannie W.... Newton St. G... V. Principal.. 60 Ninth ave. 

Smith, Frances. E........ Avorn Avene sts Assistant ....611 Kearny ave., Arl’n 
Sriithe ti. isabel. 2 oii... Framidin 2. 50-3 'Assistant .... 280 Broad st. 

Betts ALO EY .2~ oc c's-< ee College Pl...... \V. Principal. .107 Thirteenth ave. 
os alt FG Eg, Eg ee Normal & Train. Mod’l & Critic 324 High st. 

Smith, Josephine M....... Prankliqws sacs. Assistant...../165 Fourth ave. 
Sarin, kathtyn>D...>. +... Tit ees cane Kind’g Asst. .|337 Park ave. 
BL, waetitia Bs. ..os.. sth A Vvewe.n ean. Assistant ..../164 Summer ave. 
Brmiian Leona C..... se. Chestnut of. 24077; Assistant ....579 Hawthorne ave. 
saith. ieonota Koi: 0. [Avon Ave....... Kind’g Asst..'48 Camp st. 

Smatth, Mabel Bite... 6. (Livingston. St...) Assistant ....j11 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
smith, Margaret H...... Hawthorne Ave. Assistant ....621 High st. 

smith, Martha -E....... Abington Ave... V. Principal...60 North Ninth st. 
Smith, Miriam A........ Reg bySaite acai is | Assistant «......1378 High st. 
Snodgrass, Gertrude ...... Pye he ee Assistant .-.-../193 Roseville ave. 
snyder, Mary A......... South State! Assistant -......176 Holmes st., Bellev. 
polliday, °1d3 Meee. doharitot:. St. iis | Assistant -.... 264 North Sixth st. 
momimer, Etta M........ South 16th St... Assistant ........736 Clinton ave. 
SRPOURISSEIN, GIRBY om ccouhcie ec ems Washington St.. Assistant ......273 Clinton ave. 


«4273 Clinton ave. 
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Sonn, Elizabeth H...... .|Frankli Wis Cohn ieee Assistant ....|278 Parker st. 
Sonn, dydiay Kem a thee |Manual Training| Special ..... .|282 Parker st. 
Spaeth, J. Belle........ .. Abington Ave...|Kind’g Direct./29 Orleans st. 
Spans \CALriosen dct ashes [Bruce Stee H’d Assistant 317 Morris ave. 
OPantl wmOD Ul aye ce wisi oe PAN GAVE Se aes Assistant ....\317 Morris ave. 
Spawn, Mrs. Sophie...... Newton ‘St...... Assistant ....\61 Wallace st. 
Speer Agnes. Ci reciyon, Morton Sti. os. Assistant ....| ABA Van Ness pil. 
Speer; sMatida tyicrr.6s7. t8th Ave........ ist Assistant. 84 Van Ness pl. 
Spencer, Mary B........ Sth Aves. srs: Assistant ....| 51 Chester ave. 
Souire yMclrene te veis ae |Newton St...... Assistant ....26 Nelson pl. 
Stansbury, Josephine A...;Avon Ave....... Kind’g Direct.14 Marshall st. 
Stansbury, Mrs. Lydia D. ane Stisromy Assistant .. "617 S. Seventeenth st. _ 
tart wi Lene scealoe ates South Market St.|Assistant .. _ TIS Harrison st., Bfd. 
Stearns, Wayland E...... High SPSS Po tM Principal .....128 Lincoln ave. 
Srem a4 Florass)/ao meen. oe iththoAvecccoeon, Kind’g Asst..25 Central ave. 
Stephens, Carrie V.......Sewing Superv..|Special ...... 9 Irving pl., Summit. 
Stevens, Mabel L........|/Bergen St....... Assistant .....67'S. Prospect st.,9.0. 
stevens, M. Leonora...... (Camden'ote ste. ASSISEANT el ‘410 Plane st. 
Stewart, Mrs. Annie L.../Warren St...... Assistant ....153¥ Third st. 
Stickney, SVE A da vei ie. 22) Motion sotce 26 Assistant .....140 Wickliffe st. 
StohreNathaliecb aes cies North 7th St....|Kind’g Asst..25 Hillside av., G. Rdg 
Stone, George W........ hie Gi ed a geben ape Assistant ....153 Delavan ave. 
Stonesifer,; Charles F's... j/High’..0254...%.! Man’] Train’ eee Sixth ave. 
Storch, Martha M........Monmouth St...|Assistant .. 131 Monmouth st. * 
Stringer, Elizabeth M..../ Washington St..| Assistant ....51 Avon ave. 
Strong, Anta Hai Nae o te il VA Veer a ee Assistant er ts: Court st. 
wiTUDle NaH Veith, bce ae. fe Drawing Superv.| Special ...... 4 Gouverneur st. 
StilbesAnnaiewl “ecru ee Charlton-ob..oxe Assistant ....| Wyoming ave., Eliz. 
Sturgis, Emma M........ ath A vers. 2 eo V. Principal..'79 Burnet st. 
Sullivan, Irene B........ Livingston St...|/Assistant ....|439 Clinton ave. 
sutton, Annie po wisk. se PATTY reat tacts sos Assistant ....,29 Lombardy st. 
Swain, Mrs. Marie F....|/Morton St...... Assistant ....,121 Chadwick ave. 
Sweasy, M. Augusta.....| Wickliffe St..... V. Principal..\60 Ninth ave. 
mWwettolLe Ethel fea oss Tiieitee sa seat x Assistant . 187 Rossm’re pl.,Bell’ve 
Sylvester, Susan E....... Mth Aver.corcse Assistant .... 260% No. Seventh st. 
Symons, Evelyn S........ Avon Ave....... Assistant .....9 Miller st. 
Vattuetsraces Rais & ctcess Walngtvotet ce Assistant ....'76 Cottage st., J. C. 
pity MENES' 1 Paes s bdee oo Hawkins: Ste; Assistant ....|23 Willow st., ‘Orange 
Tansey, Katherine J...... BSth Avesvis 3s Assistant . + +|72 Bleecker st. 
PaTiseyemata (hoc: soca Belmont Ave..../ Ist Assistant | 72 Bleecker st. 
Taylor, Arthur’Viw.s.:<. tigh sce: eke H’d Assistant) 255 North Sixth st. 
Taylor, Elizabeth S...... Hawkins St..... Assistant .....22 Gould ave. 
haylor, sh annie. 62 see. eae Livingston St... Assistant .....160 Summer ave. 
Taylor, Florence’ ........ ‘South 8th St....|Assistant ..../52 Roseville ave. 
Taylor, Janette H..... ,. Alexander St..../Assistant ....|160 Alden st., Orange 
Layiots svlarion:.b:: dees es Oliver sobs. tats. Assistant - 2. IST B’dway, cS Amb’y 
Taylor, Sarah G. A.,.....Morton St. G...)V. Principal..|34 Elizabeth ave. 


ee 


Topping, 1 ie ol DR Aa A 
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Teare, Bessie M.......... ‘Newton St...... ‘Kind’g Asst.. 114 Prospect st. 
Teeling, Regina C.:...... ‘Central Ave.....)/Assistant ....140 Garside st. 
Telfer, Elizabeth T....... James St. Indus. V. Principal... 297 Garside st. 
ere ter JAMES ic. ited ae oo [bind saya ok MOR en Ce ‘Assistant... 297 Garside st. 
Tennyson, Mrs. Helen H..|Charlton St..... Assistant .....63 Sherman ave. 
Terwilliger, Joseph L..... 14th Ave......4- Principal .....194 South Sixth st. 
11S (Fel se etek SUS ae a a ight.) sear n Head of Math. 

ente ee: 362 Clifton ave. 
Thieleman, Sophia M....|Newton St...... Clerickote. cet ‘41 Isabella ave. 
Mpomas,» Emily 2B os... 6 HeOLOLEd +s sesregee. Assistant ..../23 Orleans st. 
PeMomes Auth: RY... se ‘Burnet wt... . $e. Assistant +++ + 198 Liberty st., Brf'd. 
Thompson, Alice M...... ‘North 7th St..../Assistant ..../143 North Ninth st. 
Thompson, Emma ....... iIsummer Plc... Assistant .....159 Mt. Prospect ave. 
Thompson, Hattie s.0650. ESEHOA WO’ co. oi ece Assistant ....250 Clinton ave. 
Thompson, Marion ...... ITet IA Weise en's Clerks yey con 68 Brenner st. 
Thompson, ellie su.5 33 Morton Stein. «: Assistant ....684 Hunterdon st. 
Thompson, Nellie B......| ‘Washington St../| Ist Assistant. 250 Clinton ave. 
Thompson, Pearl E...... Hawkins St..... Assistant ....|Dover, N. J. 
Thomson, Anna A....... Monmouth St...) Assistant seed Es ‘Main st., Orange. 
Thurber, ‘Adeline T...... Chestnut ot.c2-. Assistant ....137 Milford ave. 
Tidey, Paras Boo hts oe Belmont Ave.... H’d Assistant 691 Ridge st. 
Tillard,. Albertina G..... Roseville Ave...) Assistant ..../72 N. 19th st., E. O. 
PMN Cd's dis) wins 9.0 s sth Ave........ Kind’g Direct. Lyons Farms, N. J. 
EO fe EN eee aan ‘North 7th St..../H’d Assistant176 North Seventh st. 
rise tst ation D2... s vcs ‘Sussex Ave..... Assistant ..../292 Park ave. 


“toa Om Ge hg gt 8 ea 
Todd, Marguerite B...... 
Tompkins, Mrs. Anna M. 
Tompkins, Nanna M..... 
Tonkin, Helene A........ 


Townley, Edna A........ 
Townley, Elizabeth M.. 

Townley, Flora D....... 
Travis, Anna N.......... 


Tucker, BIOTenCe Als. cai 


Tucker, Plover ee aes tas 
Tunis, toe Moe ae aes 


(hg TF SH bE 9 are ee 
Soa he i] |] > eae 
Van Buskirk, Margaret R. 
Vanderpool, Adela F..... 
Vanderpool, Clara H 


‘Webster St. Tr’g 
Manual Training, 
BY SLED MIG fate dca 
‘Hamburg PIl.. 


Wlivercot. tower 


\Charlton St..... 


Camden St 
-lCharlton St....: 
MillerStr ait co 


Huesances Sto: 


oj Belay renin 


Weis Stas 


‘Lawrence Cepce| 
ligne ts .out sens 
Sotith sotha os oe 


i\Camden St...... 


South Market St. 


WED AVGes ss 
South 8th St.. 


.|Assistant ... 
.. South toth St... 


Special 
. Assistant . 


Kind’g Asst.. 
|Assistant ... 


‘Assistant .. 
Kind’ ae 
Princinal’<. 


Kind’ gf ice 
eer Ee 
cepa 


Assistant 


Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 


Assistant .... 


Mod’ & Critic 207 Summer ave. 
Pus aay Orange, N. J. 
H’d Assistant 246 Clifton ave. 


--'67 North Eleventh st. 
Assistant ....| 


75 North Eleventh st. 
-'720 DeGraw ave. 


-'26 Emmet st. 
|Assistant .... 3 


Kind’g Direct. 
.|Assistant .... 


36 Emmet st. _ 
116 Pennsylvania ave. 
234 Centre st., Or’ge. 


--|239 Parker st. 


“144 Elm st., Rahway. 
*/AII Richm’d av., 9. O. 
530 Summer ave. 

2 Myrtle ave. 

885 So. Fourteenth st. 


-\t12 Green st. 
112 Green st. 


--+-196 Peabody pl. 
-/372 So. Nineteenth st. 
Kind’g Asst.. 


372 S. Nineteenth st. 
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NAME. SCHOOL. RANK. ADDRESS. 
Van Deusen, Mary E....|7th Ave......... Assistant ....32 Mt. Pleasant ave. 
Van Duyne, Alice E..... Summer Ave....|Assistant ..../246 Summer ave. 
Van Duyne, Antoinette...j13th Ave........ Assistant ....|159 Littleton ave. 
Van Duyne, Mabel....... PeHHOE Sty kee Kind’g Direct./246 Summer ave. 
Van Esselstine, Ida M....|Manual Training| Special ...... 279 Verona ave. 
Van Hest, Sadie L...... Peshine Ave..... Assistant ..../50 Burnet st. 
Van Houten, Lizzie L..... Monmouth St...|Assistant ..../84 Avon ave. 
Van View, Hste Vii see. wth Avesicirs. Assistant ....|271 Littleton ave. 
Van Ness, EK. May....... \Newton St...... Assistant ....|20 Elizabeth ave. 
Van Steenburgh, Susan... Monmouth St...|H’d Assistant/7o Broad st. 
Van Syckel, Rachel......) S. Market ae GIV. a ethes 2 Myrtle ave. 
Van Zandt, Frances H... Central Ave.....|Assistant ....(609 Kearny ave., Arl. 
Vincent, Elizabeth W..../Central Ave...../Assistant ....|5 Warren st. 
Voeelitr) Carl Ove EP hae ys Assistant Peary North Ninth st. 
Vogel, Charlotte A....... Annet ast cone Assistant ..../46 Lafayette st. ° 
Voget; (Atnoétd as 0204 in ‘South toth St...| Principal ....|336 Waverly ave. 
Volkdrs* Liativai. esse \Sussex Ave..... Assistant ....|292 North Seventh st. 


Vreeland, Mrs. Agnes A. 


Wade, Mrs. Annie H... 
Waggoner, Jessica M.. 

Waite, Mary G 
Walker, Helen M 
Walker, Lillian M 
Wall; HiténaeVii.oos024e- 
Wallace, Elizabeth 
Wallace, Ethel 
Watlace,s belén 733 4%. ss: 
Walsh, Margaret L-...°. 
Walters, Mrs. Mary A... 
WalzyCharlotte Cos... | 
Ward, Helen M 
Ward, Norma F 


Warren, Alice L 
Warrender, J. Isabelle... 
Waterfield, Theresa 
Waterman, Eugenia V.... 
Watson, Ella M 
Watson, Jane L, 
Webb, Martha L,.’ 
Weick, Carrie R 
Weis, Louise 
Weishaupt, Lotte A 
Weishaupt, Nella F 
Welcher, Carrie May 
Wells, Ruth V 


eeoerevevecee 


eeoeveereeeee 


eeereeveecee 


eoorveeve 


cooeoe wee ee) 


oeerevee 


eoeeeceeee 
see eeeeeee 
eoeeeeeee 
eeeereeee| 
cece eeereereee 
eeeeeee, 
eeeeee) 
eeree 
see eee ere ses 


| 
| 
.\Lawrence St... 


_. South St 


Cooking Special 


oeewe weve 


. Alexander St....) Assistant . 


Lafayette St.. 
Franklin 
Livingston St... 
Charlton St 


Assistant 


oeree 


.|Assistant .... 


Kind’g Direct. 


- Assistant ne 
Assistant ... 


Kind’g Asst.. 


32714 Seventh ave. 


132 Congress st. 
..20 So. Walnut st.,E.O. 
28 Homestead ark: 


'Ghariton ote. 2s Assistant ....|058 Park ave., E. O.° 
Pth AVE 2 Sts Assistant ....|195 Bergenav.,Kearny. 
CallésesP ls ken, Assistant ..../.413 Summer ave. 
13th Ave........ Assistant ....|110 Second st., SS: 7 
Bergen St. Ann’x) Assistant ..../110 Second st., S. O. 
‘Alexander St... Assistant _lt1o Second st., S. O. 


80 Broad st. 
.|Montclair H’ghts.,N.J. 
_86 Ridgewood ave. 
6A Milford ave. 


Franklinsiessns et Assistant ..../111 Plane st. 

Ditsee Nysigd21@ te etlal, saute 51 Washington ave. 
Milter Stile 2 ‘Assistant ....64 Emmet st. 

J pergmen soti. hhc. ut Clerk se. 4e ee ‘(65 Howard st. 
Charlton St..... Kind’g Asst..22 Bruen ave., Irvgtn.. 
‘Brice St........ Assistant ....\659 Summer ave. 
Pratiklingi ces Kind’g Asst..|133 Clifton ave. 
Prospect Ave....|V. Principal. 57 Taylor st. 

mth Ave: sss. ar: Assistant ....'54 Seymour ave. 
Brice ot. aya Assistant ....| 114 Wickliffe st. 
PMratiiclin ss.ciauoe |Assistant ... . 236 Clifton ave. 
‘Hawkins St..... Assistant .....27 South Twelfth st. 
North 7th St....| Assistant . 27 South Twelfth st. 
Fevitrigiciver ne reee Assistant . 246 Walnut st. 
South Stic eds Assistant .... 24 Whittles’y av.,E.O. 
TRth “AVE ee. cred ‘Assistant ....'40 Ninth ave. . 
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NAME SCHOOL: 
Wenzel, Emma L........ Lafayette St..... 
West, Bertha W......... Charlton St..... 
Uy ha Bd Ene oe © Ae aaa Newton St...... 
Westervelt, Isabella G....|/Lafayette St..... 
Westervelt, Mabel H..... Waverly Ave... 
Westwood, Louise ....... Supvr. of Music. 
Wettlin, Emma L........ Normal & Train. 
LA RS IE ae Livingston St... 
Whipple, Mary E........ Braiietits sok 
Whitman, Gertrude B....|Bruce St........ 
Whittemore, Mrs. Addie BChestnut St..... 
Wenvte; AliCe™ Le elk ones Normal & Train. 
Widmer, M. Evelyn...... Chariton. otes: os 
Wiener, Florence ........ Monmouth St... 
VV tetreT.  ITETIC 2.0. cob oe'ee Tath Aves ) 70 oe.:. 
Wiener, Rosalind .......: IChesthut! Stic. .< 
Wiener, William ........ SEISH Soe eu eee 

Wilding, Florence C...... Hamburg PIl.. 
evrins. tdna: Ge. sei es. Ridge Stiise.i.. 
Williams, Bessie F....... Newton St..... 
Williams, Sh ood Di ye ee ee Hambure® Pl... 
Williams, Emma R....... Roseville Ave... 
Williams, Jessamine A..../Charlton St..... 
Williams, Marion ........ Flawkitie ot... 5. 
Williams, Minnie W...... Miller, Ottis. &. 
Willis, Jennie Miva leis < oss 04 ei | Dee ee Pe 
Willis, oes sl hts AS ea ee Lafayette St..... 
Willis, Sataoll gives. « SPL EMOU Dias saeass 
Willis, W. Spader........ Normal & Train. 
Willoughby, Mabel A....;Waverly Ave.... 
Bvison, APNES v2. ...00 a0 Oliver? Stace. 
Wilson, Helen E......... South Sty... vc. %. 

Wilson, eA lited oc). s.0'« Abington Ave.. 

: Wilson, Katherine C...... Hilotu ot eu: bx 
= Wilson; L. Jennett........ Sussex Ave..... 
MVilson, olisie M........, South 16th St... 
MVinans, Ella°M....3..3.. Chestnut St..... 
Wincklhofer, Annette ....|13th Ave........ 
Winey, Amelia M........ ewton St...... 


Winters, Margaret I..E...|Hamburg Pl.. 


oS UGE) Fe SRA eal a Lafayette St.. 
Wolf, Veritas kc ees Barnetiotsissh.. 
OAC AG Ghali: Livingston St.... 
BSS ATT Sd en v's 

Bate PULA oe. kgs vee we Avon Ave....... 
Bender Clata Al. se es'ss Lafayette St 


.| Assistant .. 


RANK. 


ADDRESS. 


Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant .... 
Principals: 2%. 
Assistant 7.4 


wAssistant -..... 


Special 
Mod’! & Critic 
Assistant... 
Assistant - oi... 
Assistant 6 
Assistant .... 
Teacher of 
Theory. 
Assistant .... 
Assistant ... 
Assistant: .... 
Assistant .... 
Head Phys. 
Science Dept. 


eee eee 


../Ist Assistant. 


Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant .. 
VMbSsiStatitinsx. i: 
Assistant .... 
Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant ... 
Assistant .... 
H’d Assistant 
Assistant . 
Assistant .... 
Principals... 
Assistant .... 


Clerk 
PE TIBCIPAls cs 
Assistant . 

Kind’g Asst.. 
Assistant . 

Assistant .... 
Assistant .... 
Assistant ~ 34; 
AeSiStatit os 5. 
.|Assistant . 

Ist Assistant. 
V. Principal. . 


eeoereeer 


Bergen St. Ann’x|H’d Assistant 


Vi Principal ; 


-itAssistant: <<... 


.1368 Washington 


. . {ITQS 
gt W. Kinney st. 


136 Prospect st. 

§3 North Eleventh st. 
188 Grafton ave. 

227 Hamilton st.,Rhy. 
86 South Eighth st. 
40 Eighth ave. 

459 High st. 


.|207 Peshine ave. 


17 Taylor st. 

136 William st. E. O. 
17 Pennington st. 
Boulevard and High- 
land av., Jersey City. 
21 Hillside ave. 
St. 


st. 
St. 


368 Washington 
368 Washington 


621%4 Nelson pl. 


i219 Market st.,Pat’s’n 


90 Broad st. 


.48 No. Sixteenth st. 


319 St. Mk’s pl., W.O. 
38 Warren pil. 
56 Elizabeth ave. 


.| Eagle Rock rd., W.O. 


73 West Kinney st. 
1076 Broad st. 


.|170 Lafayette st. 


706 Clifton ave. 

459 High st. 

199 N. Grove st., E. O. 
Broad st. 


49 Mapes ave 


..{48 Lincoln ave. 


62 North Sixth st. 


..|2909 Avon ave. 


103 Montclair ave. 
168 South Fighth st. 
2 Morton pl., E. O. 
16 Vesey st. 


.|154 Belmont ave. 


23 Court st. 

187 Seymour 
187 Seymour 
187 Seymour 
225 Littleton 


ave. 
ave. 
ave. 
ave. 
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TEACHERS—ConrtvINUED. 


NAME. pote sr OO Li | RANK. | ADDRESS. 

eget Seat 0 ce ae | 
Wood, Elizabeth M...... South 8th St....| Assistant .... 344 South Eleventh st. 
Wood, Mrs. ‘M: Filla... Lawrence St....| Assistant ....137 Wakeman ave. 
Woodruff, Louise "Ethie eeu iA Ve foie t Assistant ....8 Ridgedale ave. 

| | _ Morristown. 
Woods; Anna Tt. cti sme. Alexander St.... Assistant .... Liberty Corner, N. J. 
Woodward, Emma F..... Morton “St... Assistant ....138 P ennsylvania ave. 
Woolever, "Jane Mya: 5% Newton St...... Assistant .++-55 James st. 
Woolley, Jane........00. eI BLUCE OolLiei ee. Assistant .....11 Hawth’e av., E.O. 
Wright, Jennie R........ Johnson Ave.. .. Assistant eee 130 Orchard st. 
Wright, Jessie M........ Camden St...... H’d Assistant 274% Wakeman ave. 
Wright May Fou. cies South roth St... Hd Assistantj26 Hill st. 
Wyckoff, Elizabeth ...... North 7th St, G../ V- Erne DAS 252 Fourth st. 
Wyckoff, Josephine ...... franklin ae Assistant ..../30 Lincoln ave. 
Wylie, Elizabeth H....... Monmouth St.../ Assistant ....|229 North Sixth st. 
WisliegoMaryn dy. s tudes hoe Roseville Ave.. .| Assistant ..--|229 North Sixth st. 
Yablonsky;:Sarah 42.0 ifaerthorne Ave, Assistant -....|81 Waverly ave. 
Yeckley, M. Gertrude..... Belmont Ave.. . Assistant . .|78 Park pl. 
York Plora: 2... ea. tee Normai & Train. - Teach'r of 

| | Theory. [161 Milford ave. 
Pah Glaras ce coos ate. \stehenee Pl, oe ast ..../53 South st. 
Zehnder, Rena tA cntiss cs Charlton wiser: Assistant ... |180 Fairmount ave. 
Zimmerman, TjOuise ts. sae acne Pl....|Assistant ..../23 Bremen st. 


Zimmerman, Mabel L.... South 16th St... Assistant . 


.. 881 So. Fifteenth st. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Pe ESTCUNUI ops OBS Re Soa arate Der, Skt a cee neal eee $4.00 per evening 
PERMIT Png Ay een. erty Nat ee RW ey. 2.00) “ 


BMPIBOND AN se No’ chin yee oe ee a Gans EAE Ee, ws $5.00 per evening 
OD ESTE TG ST SY 9 SF ACRE ea a ae eel a 4.00 * ‘ 


DRAWING SCHOOL. 


MMMISER cher os.” 7h ipat ici. Wc waier ose tied onto oe $1,800.00 per year 
re SS bani ss as Se a $4.50 per evening 
CSG RR ey eae $3.00 and 3.50 and 4.00 “ ‘ 
SPECIAL, 
ReradatDraininoc ee ate. oe $3.00 and $3.50 per evening 
PEER EA AYO iey Pay yehict eaten 4 a 3.00. © x 
Pere MRtI tora, Poe. Witehe te Sern kaa ela eo 280 \ oe f 
REPO ADA Y i. Vig) 2 cake a ata hen letehaid oe wns 4.00 “ i 
MPEP eet PO, Shree Rel eis cei egies oes ZOO) i 
SUBSTITUTES. | 
High School—for male teacher .......... $4.00 per day 
High School—for female teacher .......... ZHI 6 wl y Pod 
Grammar and Primary Departments.$2.00 and 3.00 “ “ 
EvenitniesEUgiieschooly tcc 5 ies Salary of regular teacher 
BEMEU INO DGODOOB sx ee vast ic atin oe Salary of regular teacher 


1. Kindergarten Assistants—Same schedule as Assistants, 
except that the maximum shall be $1050.00. 

2. Assistant in Ungraded School and Head Teacher of 
Cooking—$100.00 in addition to scheduled salary as assist- 
ant. 
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3. Head Assistants and First Assistants, teaching classes 
of the highest grade, shall receive $100 additional while 
teaching such grade. 


4. In all cases of promotion of teachers to higher posi- 
tions, they shall be advanced to the next higher salary grade. 


5. All teachers must serve one year as temporary teacher, 
upon the completion of which, if satisfactory, they shall enter 
upon the first year of the permanent grade. 


6. All increases of salary under this schedule shall be 
based upon merit and efficiency to be ascertained so far as 
practicable from the official records of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Such increases shall be recommended by the Super- 
intendent and approved by the appropriate Committee. The 
following to be effective February 1, 1908: In all cases 
where teachers, principals, or supervisors have failed by 
reason of unsatisfactory service to receive their stated annual 
increase of salary, such teacher, principal, or supervisor after 
three successive years of satisfactory service subsequent to 
the date of the salary increase being withheld, shall be recom- 
mended for advance in salary to such grade as such teacher, 
principal, or supervisor would be entitled to receive pro- 
vided advance in salary had not been so withheld. 


7. Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough or 
other excused absence for a period in the aggregate not 
longer than two months in any one year, shall not suffer 
thereby any loss of time in reaching the next higher salary 
grade. 


8. No special salary now paid shall be reduced by reason 
of this schedule. 


PART IV. 


School Books, Maps, Etc. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, MAPS, ETC. 


PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
READING AND HISTORY. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Laterature—Stories for Children, Lane; Fairy Tale and 
Fable, Thompson; Old-Time Stories, Smythe; Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses; Folk Lore Stories and Proverbs, Wiltse; 
The Riverside Primer and Reader; Three Years with the 
Poets (also 2d and 3d grades) ; Six Nursery Classics (also 
2d grade) ; Tales of Mother Goose (also 2d grade) ; Grad- 
ed Poetry, First Year. 

Nature—Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew, Craik; Nature’s 
Byways, Ford; The Plant Baby and Its Friends, Brown. 

Miscellaneous—The Child’s Primer, Cyr; The Children’s 
First Reader, Cyr; The Baldwin Primer; School Reading, 
First Year, Baldwin; Our Home and School Reader, Book 
I, Taylor; New Era Reader, No. 1; Brook’s Reader, No. 1; 
Graded Literature Reader, No. 1; Our Little Book for 
Little Folks, Crosby; The Finch Primer; The Finch First 
Reader; Beginner’s Reader, No. 1, Collard; The Beginner’s 
Reader, Bass; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 1, Arnold 
and Gilbert; New Education Reader, No. 1; New Educa- 
tion Reader, No. 2; Perception Cards, No. 1; Perception 
Cards, No. 2; Morse Reader, No. 1; Little Black Sambo, 
Bannerman; The Palmer Cox Brownie Primer; The Sun- 
bonnet Babies’ Primer, Grover; The Overall, Boys, Grover. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Literature—Heart of Oak Books, Vol. I, Norton; Fairy 
Stories and Fables, Baldwin; Rhymes and Fables, Haaren; 
Fables and Folk Stories, Scudder ; The Story Reader, Logie 
& Uecke; Classic Stories; Fairy Tales, Shaw; Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, Part I, Wiltse; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Part 2. 
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Wiltse ; Robinson Crusoe, Defoe (P. S. P. Co.) ; True Fairy 
Stories, Blakewell; Book of Nature Myths, Holbrook; Tales 
from Wonderland, Baumbach; Pinocchio; Three Years 
with the Poets (also ist and 3d grades) ; Verse and Prose 
for Beginners; Nursery Rhymes (also Ist grade); Hia- 
watha Primer, Holbrook; Classic Myths; Grimm’s ‘Fairy 
' Tales (Pocket Series) ; Graded Poetry, Second Year. 


Nature—All the Year Round, Parts 1, 2, and 3, Strong; 
Plant Life, Bass; Animal Life, Bass; Sea Side and Way 
Side, Vol.I, Wright; Cats and Dogs, Johonnot; From 
September to June, Warren; Introduction to Leaves from 
Nature’s Story Book, Kelly; Among the Meadow People, 
Pierson. . 


Geography—Around the World, First Book, Carroll; The 
World and Its People, Book I, Dutton; Big People and 
Little People of Other Lands, Shaw. 


History—Stories of Great Inventors, Macomber; Docas, 
The Indian Boy; Children of the Cliff; Tree Dwellers. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Second Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Second Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, 
No. 2; Beginner’s Reader, No. 2, Collard; Stepping Stones 
to Literature, No. 2; New Education Reader, No. 3; New 
Education Reader, No. 4; Brook’s Reader, No. 2; Graded 
Literature Reader, No. 2; Perception Cards, No. 3; Morse 
Reader, No. 2; Second Year Language Reader, Baker, Car- 
penter, and Owen; The Childhood of Ji-shib; Robert Louis 
Stevenson Reader. 


TuHirD GRADE. 


Literature—Fifty Famous Stories Retold, Baldwin; 
Songs and Stories, Haaren; Fairy Life, Haaren; Heart of 
Oak Books, Vol. 2, Norton; Old Stories of the East, Bald- 
win; Andersen’s Fairy Tales, First Series; Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales, Second Series; Nature, Myth and Story, Book 
3; Sir Bevis, Jeffries; Book of Tales, Swinton; A Boy on 
a Farm; Book of Legends; Sophie; Three Years with the 
Poets (also Ist and 2d grades) ; German Household Tales; 
Stories from Arabian Nights (Riverside); Stories from 
Hans Andersen (Riverside); Eyes and No Eyes; Goody 
Two Shoes; Waste Not, Want Not; Graded Poetry, Third 
Year; Thirty More Famous Stories Retold, Baldwin. 
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Nature—Sea Side and Way Side, No. 2, Wright; Feath- 
ers and Furs, Johonnot; My Saturday Bird Class, Miller; 
Bird Life Stories, Weed; Crib and Fly; Story of a Don- 
key; Trimmer’s Robins. 

Geography—Seven Little Sisters, Andrews; Each and 
All, Andrews; The World and Its People, Book II, Dun- 
ton; Around the World, Book 2, Carroll; Aunt Martha’s 
Corner Cupboard, Kirby ; Geographical Reader, First Book, 
King; Home Geography for Primary Grades, Fairbanks. _ 

History—Stories of Old Greece, Firth; The Far East and 
Far West Red Children, Pratt; Stories of Great Americans 
for Little Americans, Eggleston; Four Old Greeks; Viking 
Tales; Early Cave Men; Lodrix, the Little Lake Dweller. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Third Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Third Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, 
ING= 33). Morse Reader, No. 3; > Brook’s Reader, No.3; 
Graded Literature Reader, No. 3; Twilight Stories, Foulke ; 
Braided Straws, Foulke ; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 
3; Stories of Great Artists (also 4th grade), Horne and 
Scobey; The Wonderful Chair. 


FourtTH GRADE. 


Interature—Arabian Nights, Aladdin; Fanciful Tales, 
Stockton; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 3, Norton; Aesop’s 
Fables, Stickney; Ballads and Tales (also 5th grade), 
Haaren; Fairy Tales, Rolfe; Asgard Stories; Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland; Child Life in Poetry and Prose; 
Little Lame Prince; Wonder Book; Gulliver’s Voyage 
(also 5th grade) ; Tales from Munchausen (also 5th grade) ; 
Story of a Short Life (also 5th grade) ; The Rose and the 
Ring (also 5th grade) ; Three Fairy Stories; Graded Poetry, 
Fourth Year. 

Nature—Stories Mother Nature Told, Andrews; Sea 
Side and Way Side, No. 3, Wright; Stories of My Four 
Friends, Andrews; Krag and Johnny Bear, Seton; Lobo, 
Rag, Vixen, Seton. 

Geography—Around the World, Book 3, Carroll; The 
World and Its People, Book ITI, Smith; The World and Its 
People, Book IV, Coe; North America (also 6th grade), 
Carpenter; On the Farm, Parker; Geographical Reader, 
Second Book, King. 
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History—Four Great Americans (also 5th grade), Bald- 
win; Indians and Pioneers, Hazard; First Steps in the 
History of Our Country (also 5th grade), Mowry; Ten 
Boys (also 5th grade), Andrews; Stories of Pioneer Life, 
Bass; Discoverers and Explorers (also 5th grade), Shaw; 
Stories of American Life and Adventure, Eggleston; Be- 
ginner’s American History (also 5th grade), Montgomery; 
Short Stories from American History; Four American 
Patriots (also 5th grade), Burton; American Indians, Starr; 
Strange Peoples, Starr; Wigwam Stories, Judd; The Trail 
to the Woods, Hawkes. 


Miscellaneous—The Children’s Fourth Reader, Cyr; 
School Reading, Fourth Year, Baldwin; New Era Reader, 
No. 4; Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 4; Morse Read- 
er, No. 4; Brook’s Reader, No. 4; Graded Literature Read- 
er, No. 4; Stories of Great Artists (also 3rd grade), Horne 
and Scobey; In the Region of the Coyote, Chandler. 


Fietm GRApE. 


Literature—Ballads and Tales (also 4th grade), Haaren; 
Kingsley’s Water Babies, Stickney; Children’s Stories of 
American Literature, Wright; Jackanapes; King Arthur 
and His Knights; King of the Golden River; Tanglewood 
Tales; Children’s Hour; Heroes of Chivalry; Daffydown- 
dilly ; Gulliver’s Voyage (also 4th grade) ; Ulysses Among 
the Phzacians; Story of the Odyssey, Church; Adven- 
tures of Ulysses; Gulliver’s Travels; Story of a Short Life 
(also 4th grade); Tales from Munchausen (also 4th 
gerade) ; The Rose and the Ring (also 4th grade) ; Graded 
Poetry, Fifth Year; Moni, the Goat Boy; The Man With- 
out a Country, Hale. 


Nature—Plants and Their Children, Dana; Long’s Wood 
Folk Stories (also 6th grade) :—Secrets of the Woods; 
Wilderness Ways; Ways of Wood Folk; Wood Folk at 
School; Little Brother to the Bear; Black Beauty; Nature 
Studies on the Farm, Keffer. 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book V (also 
6th grades), Coe; South America (also 6th grade), Car- 
penter; Asia (also 7th grade), Carpenter; Africa, (also 
7th grade), Carpenter; Geographical Reader, Third Book, 
King; Uncle Robert’s Visit, Parker; Europe (also 6th 
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grade), Carpenter; Australia and Our Colonies (also 7th 
grade), Carpenter; Child Life in Japan; The World and 
Its People, Book 'VI (also 7th grade). 

History—Four Great Americans (also 4th grade), Bald- 
win; The Colonies, Dutton; The Story of the Greeks, Guer- 
ber; The Story of the Romans, Guerber; First Steps in 
the History of Our Country (also 4th grade), Mowry; 
Beginner’s American History, Montgomery; Ten Boys 
(also 4th grade), Andrews; Discoverers and Explorers 
(also 4th grade), Shaw; Young Citizen, Dole; Stories of 
the Ancient Greeks, Shaw; Hero Stories from American 
History ; Four American Patriots (also 4th grade), Burton; 
Nation and State (also 6th and 7th grades), Phillips. 

Miscellaneous—School Reading, Fifth Year, Baldwin; 
New Era Reader, No. 5; The Children’s Fifth Reader, Cyr; 
Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 5; Morse Reader, No. 5; 
Brook’s Reader, No. 5; Graded Literature Reader, No. 5. 


Srxtu GRADE, 


Literature—Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Tetlow; Robinson 
Crusoe, Defoe; Heart of Oak Books, Vol. 4, Norton; 
Christmas Carol; Christmas Stories; David Copperfield’s 
Childhood; Grandfather’s Chair; Grandmother’s Story; 
Courtship of Miles Standish; Song of Hiawatha; Tales of 
the White Hills; Pilgrim’s Progress; The Crofton Boys; 
Graded Poetry, Sixth Year; Homer’s Iliad. 

Nature—Stories of Starland, Proctor; Rab and His 
Friends; Long’s Wood Folk Stories (also 5th grade) ; 
Secrets of the Woods; Wilderness Ways; Ways of Wood 
Folk; Wood Folk at School; Little Brother to the Bear. 

Geography—The World and Its People, Book V (also 
sth grade), Coe; The World and Its People, Book IV 
(also 4th grade), Coe; North America (also 4th grade), 
Carpenter; South America (also 5th grade), Carpenter ; 
Europe (also 5th grade), Carpenter; Geographical Reader, 
Fourth Book, King; The Frozen North. 

History—Story of Our Country, Burton; Stories of the 
American Revolution, First Series (also 7th grade), Tom- 
linson; Stories of the American Revolution, Second Series 
(also 7th grade), Tomlinson; The Young American (also 
7th grade), Judson; Story of the Thirteen Colonies, Guer- 
ber; The Story of American History, Blaisdell; Primary 
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History of the United States, McMaster; An Elementary 
American History, Montgomery; Young Folk’s History of 
the United States, Higginson; Story of the Great Republic, 
Guerber ; Siege of Leyden; Little Stories of Germany, Dut- 
ton; Nation and State (also 5th and 7th grades), Philips; 
Our Country’s Story, Tappan. 

Miscellaneous—School Reading, Sixth Year, Baldwin; 
Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 6; Brook’s Reader, No. 
6; Graded Literature Reader, No. 6. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 


Literature—Classics for Children; Irving’s Sketch Book; 
Seven American Classics, Swinton; Heart of Oak Books, 
Vol. 5, Norton; A-Hunting of the Deer; Evange- 
line; Paul Dombey; Rip Van Winkle; Washington’s Rules 
of Conduct; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech; Tom Brown’s 
School Days; Graded Poetry, Seventh Year; Golden Treas- 
ury, Palgrave; Treasure Island, Stevenson; Sesame and 
Lillies, Ruskin; The Howells Story Book, Burt; Daniel 
Webster for Young Americans (also 8th grade), Richard- 
son; The Roosevelt Book, Bridges; The Van Dyke Book, 
Mims. 


Nature—Birds and Bees. 


Geography—The World and Its People, Book VI; The 
World and Its People, Book VII, Badlam; The World and 
Its People, Book VIII, Kellogg; The World and Its People, 
Book IX ; Geographical Reader, Rupert; Geographical 
Reader, Fifth Book, King; Australia and Our Colonies, 
Carpenter; Europe (also 4th grade); Carpenter; Asia (also 
5th grade), Carpenter; Africa (also 5th grade), Carpenter. 


History—Stories of the American Revolution, First 
Series (also 6th grade), Tomlinson; Stories of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Second Series (also 6th grade), Tomlin- 
son; The Young American (also 6th grade), Judson; Amer- © 
ican History (also 8th grade), Montgomery; Stories of 
New Jersey, Stockton; Twelve Naval Captains, Seawell; 
History of the United States (also 8th Be Fiske; His- 
tory of the United States (also 8th grade), Mowry; His- 
tory of the United States (also 8th grade), Gordy; United 
States History (also 8th grade), Eggleston; War of In- 
dependence; School History of the United States (also 8th 
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grade), McMaster; School History of the United States 
(also 8th grade), Mace; Nation and State (also 5th and 
6th grades), Philips; Foster’s Historical Chart. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Seventh Year, Baldwin; 
Stories of Industry, Vol. 1, Chase and Clow; Stories of 
Industry, Vol. 2, Chase and Clow; Stepping Stones to 
Literature, No. 7; Brook’s Reader, No. 7; Graded Litera- 
ture Reader, No. 7. 


EicHtH GRADE. 


Literature—Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather; Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare; Goldsmith’s 
The Deserted Village; Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies, Rolfe; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Rolfe; Harold; Ivanhoe; Snow Bound; Vision 
of Sir Launfal; Burke’s Speech on Conciliation; Two Years 
Before the Mast; Julius Caesar; Merchant of Venice; A 
Tale of Two Cities; Graded Poetry, Fighth Year; Daniel 
Webster for Young Americans (also 7th grade), Richard- 
son; English History Told by English Poets, Bates and 
Coman. 


History—United States History (also 7th grade), Eggle- 
ston; American History (also 7th grade), Montgomery; 
School History of the United States (also 7th grade), 
McMaster; History. of the United States (also 7th grade), 
Fiske; History of the United States (also 7th grade), 
Mowry; History of the United States (also 7th grade), 
Gordy; English History for Americans, Higginson; Stories 
from English History, Creighton; Tales from English His- 
tory, Rolfe; Tales from Scottish History, Rolfe; Scott’s 
Tales of Chivalry, Rolfe; Sketches from British History, 
Powell; Short Stories from English History, Blaisdell; 
English History, Merrill; Stories from Herodotus, Church; 
American Citizen, Dole; England’s Story, Tappan; A 
School History of England, Niver; School History of the 
United States (also 7th grade), Mace. 


Nature—Rocks and Minerals, Fairbanks. 


Miscellaneous—School Reading, Eighth Year, Baldwin; 
Stepping Stones to Literature, No. 8; Brook’s Reader, No. 
8; Graded Literature Reader, No. 8. 
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Riverside Literature Series—all grades. 

Home and School Classics—all grades. 

Standard Literature Series—Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh and Eighth Grades. 


LANGUAGE. 


The Mother Tongue, Parts I and II. 
Punctuation, O'Neill. 


SPELLING. 


Rational Spelling Book Nos. 1 and 2, Rice. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Natural Elementary and Advanced Geographies; First 
Steps in Geography, Frye; Grammar School Geography, 
Frye; Introductory and Complete Geographies, Tarr and 
McMurray; Geography of Commerce; W. & A. K. John- 
ston’s Grand and Imperial Maps; Rand, McNally & Co.’s 
Maps; New Century Development Maps; Health’s Outline 
Maps; J. L. Hammett Co.’s Maps; New Jersey School Map; 
Excelsior Map of Foreign Possessions; Philips’ Compara- 
tive Series of School Room Maps; Peerless Series of 
School Maps; Blackboard Map of United States; Laing 
Planetarium; Philips’ School-room Map of the World; 
Blackboard Outline Map of North America; Blackboard 
Outline Map of United States; Blackboard Outline Map of 
New Jersey; Blackboard Outline Map of British Isles; 
Map of New York and Vicinity ; County and Township Map 
of New Jersey; Twelve-inch Terrestrial Globe ; Twelve-inch 
Blackboard Globe ; Twelve-inch Globe, full mount. 


ARITHMETIC. E 


Walsh’s Primary Arithmetic; Walsh’s Grammar Arith- 
metic, Parts I and II; Atwood’s Complete Graded Arith- 
metics ; Milne’s New Progressive Arithmetic, Nos. I,-2, and 
3; Hornbrook’s Primary and Grammar School Arithmetics. 


ALGEBRA. 


Milne’s Elements of Aigebra. 
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Eggleston’s United States History. 


DRAWING. 


Prang’s Primary Manual, Ist year, 2nd year; Prang’s 
Drawing Manuals for 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th years; 
Prang’s Text Books of Art Education, 1 to 8. 

Drawing models, modeling clay, colored paper. 


MUSIC. 


Natural System of Music Readers; Songs for Little 
Children; Patti Hill’s Song Book; Nursery Rhymes, Elliot ; 
Gaynor Song Book; Silver Song Series; The Coda; Songs 
of the Nation; Land of Song, Books 1, 2 and 3; Songs of 
the Child World, No. 2; Knickerbocker Series of School 
Songs, I and II; the New Education First Reader; The 
Third Reader of the Novello Music Course; The Second 
Book of the Modern Music Series; Blackboard Outline 
Music Chart; Small Songs for Small Singers, Neidlinger ; 
Children’s Singing Games, Hofer. 


COOKING. 
Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery, Wil- 
liams and Fisher. 
WRITING. 


Gem Vertical Spelling Blanks, Nos. 1, 2 and 4; Col- 
onial Spelling Blanks, Single and Double Ruled; Graded 
Copy Slips; Writing Books, Nos. 1 and 2. 


BOOKKEEPING. 


Meservey’s Single Entry Bookkeeping; Eaton’s Busi- 
ness Forms; Eaton’s Exercise Manual; Sandy’s American 
Accountant. 7 


FOR TEACHER’S USE. 


In the Child’s World, Poulsson; Nature in Verse, Love- 
joy; Beacon Lights of Patriotism, Carrington; Introduction 
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to American Literature, Matthews; Lessons with Plants, 
Bailey; Handbook of Nature Study, Lange; Nature Study 
in Elementary Schools, Wilson; Manual of Geography, 
Redway; Lessons in the New Geography, Trotter; The 
Aims of Literary Study, Corson; How to Tell Stories to 
Children, Bryant; The Problem of Elementary Composi- 
tion, Spaulding; English History, Montgomery; History of 
England, Stone; Nature Study and Life, Hodge; Classic 
Myths in English Literature, Gayley; Music Courses for 
Elementary Grades (Teacher’s Edition) ; Classroom Prac- 
tice in Design, Haney; Composition-Rhetoric, Brooks and 
Hubbard; First Science Book, Higgins; First Studies of 
Plant Life, Atkinson; Animal Life in the Sea and on the 
Land, Cooper; School Zoology, Burnet; First Lessons in 
Physical Science, Avery and Sinnott; Making of the Ameri- 
can Nation, Redway. | 


FOR TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


Teaching of Elementary Mathematics, Smith; Teaching 
of English, Chubb; Essentials of Method, De Garmo; Story- 
tellers’ Art, Dye; Poems by Grades—Grammar, Harris and 
Gilbert; Poems by Grades—Primary, Harris and Gilbert. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Webster's International and Collegiate Dictionaries; 
Smith’s Primer of Physiology and Hygiene; The Human 
Body and Its Health; Bancroft’s School Gymnastics, Free 
Hand; Bancroft’s School Gymnastics, Light Apparatus; 
Gems of Wisdom; Morals and Manners; Stoneroad’s Gym- 
nastic Stories and Plays; Bibles; American History Leaf- 
lets; Foster’s Historical Chart; Occupation Material; Audu- 
bon Bird Chart, Nos. 1 and 2; Holden Adjustable Book 
Covers; Holden Repair Outfit; Black and White Pictures; 
Cosmos Pictures; Knitting Spools; Original Stereoscopic 
Photographs; Sanitary School Stereoscopes; Boxes for 
Cataloging Photographs; Index Cards; Stereoscope Racks 
(for 12 or 16 stereoscopes). 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mathematics—W entworth’s New School Algebra; Went- 
worth’s Elementary Algebra; Robbins and Somerville’s Ex- 
ercises in Algebra; Tanner’s Elementary Algebra; Estill’s 
Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry with Metric and 
Logarithmetic Tables; McCurdy’s Exercise Book in Al- 
gebra; Crockett’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry with 
Tables; Well’s New Higher Algebra; Well’s Six-place 
Logarithmic Tables; King’s Business Arithmetic; 'Went- 
worth’s Plane Geometry; Wentworth’s Solid Geometry. 

Latin—Greenough and Kittredge’s Virgil; Harkness’ 
Grammar, new edition; Kelsey’s Caesar; Gleason’s A Term 
of Ovid; Collar & Daniell’s First Latin Book; Kelsey’s 
Cicero; Barss’ Writing Latin; Pearson’s Essentials of 
Latin; Bennett’s Latin Grammar. 

Greek—Goodwin’s Grammar; Goodwin’s Xenophon 
Anabasis; White’s First Greek Book, new edition; Sey- 
mour’s Iliad, Books I-VI with vocabulary; Pearson’s 
Greek Prose Composition; Homer’s Iliad, Benner. 


German—Worman’s First Book; Joynes-Meissner’s Ger- 
man Grammar; Joynes’ German Reader; Herman Boison’s 
German Prose; Sheldon’s German Reader; Brandt’s Ger- 
man Reader; Stein’s German Exercises; Liiben Auswahl 
II; Kluge German Literature; German Texts (Heath) ; 
German Texts (A. B. C.); German Classical Texts; Inter- 
national Modern Language Series; Kayser and Monteser’s 
Brief German Course. 


French—Eidgren’s French Grammar; Super’s Prepara- 
iory Reader; Fraser & Squair’s Elementary French Gram- 
mar; Bowen’s French Lyrics; Francois’ Introductory 
French Prose; International Modern Language Series; 
Modern Language Texts (Heath); Modern Language 
Texts (A. B. C.); Bouvet’s Exercise in French Syntax and 
Composition; Aubert, Litterature. Francaise, Premiere An- 
nee; Aubert Litterature Francaise, Deuxieme Annee; 
Francois and Giroud Simple French; Duval and Williams, 
Le XVII, siecle. 

English—Maxwell & Smith’s Writings in English; The 
Lake English Classics; Pocket English Classics; Riverside 
Literature Series; Standard English Classics; Longman’s 
English Classics; Baskerville & Sewell’s English Grammar ; 
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Webster’s English Composition and Literature; Pancoast’s 
Introduction to English Literature; Pancoast’s Standard 
English Poems; Carpenter and Brewster’s Modern English 
Prose; The Temple School Shakespeare; Gateway Series 
of English Classics; Lamont’s English Composition; Her- 
rick and Damion’s Composition and Rhetoric; Buehler’s 
Practical Exercises in English; Carpenter’s Principles of 
English Grammar; Buehler’s A Modern English Grammar ; 
Hitchcock’s A Practical Book of English Composition. 


History—Coman & Kendall’s History of England; 
Channing’s Students’ History of the United States; Mc- 
Laughlin’s History of the American Nation; Fiske’s His- 
tory of the United States; Myer’s Eastern Nations and 
Greece; Hart’s Epochs of American History; American 
History Leaflets; Morey’s Roman History; Ivanhoe Histor- 
ical Note Book Series; Wrong’s History of the British 
Nation; West’s Modern History; Morey’s Outlines of 
Greek History; Cheney’s Short History of England; Thur- 
ston’s Economics and Industrial History; Hart’s Essentials 
in American History. 


Natural Science—Dana’s Geological Story; Williatns’ 
Chemistry; Bergen’s Botany; Bergen’s Key and Flora; 
Avery’s School Physics; Todd’s New Astronomy; New- 
combe’s Elements of Astronomy; Manual of Experimental 
Physics; Kellogg’s Elementary Zoology; Overton’s Applied 
Physiology; Jegis Human Physiology; Clark and Dennis’ 
Laboratory Manual; Irish’s Qualitative Analysis; Text 
Book in General Zoology, Linville and Kelly; Brief Course 
in General Physics, Hoadley; Physical Laboratory Manual, 
Chute. 


Music—Natural System of Music Readers; Corona 
Song Book. 


Miscellaneous—Laughlin’s Elements of Political Feon- 
omy; Webster’s International and Collegiate Dictionaries: 
Sandy’s Bookkeeping; Bullock’s Introduction to the Study 
of Economics; Kiepert’s Classical Maps; Johnston’s Classi- 
cal Maps; Spruner-Bretschneider’s Historical Wall Maps of 
Europe; Adams’ Commercial Geography; New Commer- 
cial Law; Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor; Talisman 
Historical Maps; Modern Business Penmanship; Isaac Pit- 
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man’s Short Course in Shorthand; Moore’s New Commer- 
cial Arithmetic; Gano’s Commercial Law; A Practical 
Course in Touch Typewriting, Smith. 


Drawing models; modeling clay; colored paper. 


- NORMAL, SCHOOL. 


First Book of Physical Geography; Lessons in Physical 
Geography; Elements of Botany; Animals (Jordan, Kel- 
logge & Heath); First Lessons in Physical Science; How 
to Make School Gardens; Pollard Manual of Synthetic 
Reading and Spelling; Teaching of Elementary Mathe- 
matics; Elements of General Method; Method of Recita- 
tion; Systematic Methodology; Essentials of Method; 
Briefer Course in Psychology; New Psychology; Educa- 
tional Reformers; School Management (Tompkins) ; 
Educational Creeds of the Nineteenth Century; Songs and 
Music of Froebel’s Mother Play; Mottoes and Commen- 
taries of Froebel’s Mother Play. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Books FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS’ UsE. 
First Book of Forestry; Blossom Hosts and Insect 
Guests; Nature Study and Life; How to Know the Wild 
Flowers; Report of Committee of Fifteen; Language Arts 
(Hinsdale) ; Psychology of Number; Manual of Pedagog- 
ics; Method in Education; Art of Teaching (White) ; 
Teaching of English; Introductions to Psychology; History 
of Education (Davidson) ; Educational Foundations (Har- 
ris); Source Book of History of Education; School Hy- 
giene (EF. IR. Shaw); Pedagogics of the Kindergarten; 
Education by Development; Age of Fable (Bullfinch) ; 
Age of Chivalry (Bullfinch) ; Norse Stories; Two Children 
of the Foothills; In Story Land; Story of Child Nature. 
Music—Natural System of Music Readers. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Weineck’s Guide to English; A First Book in Business 
Method; Modern [Illustrative Bookkeeping, Introductory 
Course; ‘Vouchers; Business Forms and Blanks; First 
Book for Non-English Speaking People, and Language Les- 
sons; ‘Second Book for Non-English ‘Speaking People; 
First Book in English for Foreigners. 


PART V. 
Rules of the Board 


Regulations for the Government 


of the Schools 


RULES 


OF THE 


Board of Education 
1908 


ORGANIZATION. 


1. The Board of Education shall meet on the first day of 
January of each year, or as soon thereafter as practicable, for 
the purpose of organization, at which time a President and 
a Vice-President shall be elected for the ensuing year; but 
should no election take place at that meeting, said election 
shall be in order at any meeting convened thereafter. 


MEETINGS. 


2. Regular monthiy rneetings of the Board shall be held 
on the last Thursday of each month. The hour of the meet- 
ing shall be eight o’clock p. m. At the hour appointed the 
roll shall be called and the names of the members then pres- 
ent recorded by the Secretary. The names of other members 
shall be recorded as they may afterward appear. As soon 
as a quorum shall be present the Board shall proceed to busi- 
ness, and after the organization, no member shall retire with- 
out the permission of the Chair. 


A quorum shall consist of a majority of the members of the ~ 
Board of Education, and no resolution or order shall be 
adopted unless with the consent of a like number; but a less 
number may adjourn from time to time. 


Special meetings may be called by the President when 
he shall deem it expedient, and shall be called whenever re- 
quested in writing by three members. 
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DUTIES OF PRESIDENT. 


3. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all 
sessions of the Board, preserve order, enforce the rules, 
sign all bonds, notes, agreements, deeds and leases ordered 
to be executed by the Board; sign all warrants drawn on 
the custodian of school moneys of the Board; appoint all 
standing committees, and all special committees when not 
otherwise provided for. -The President shall also be cus- 
todian of the official bond of the Secretary and Treasurer, 
which shall be recorded in the records of the corporation 
and kept by him in a box in a safe deposit company. 

The President shall be a member of the Board of School 
Estimate, and ex-officio of all committees. 


DUTIES OF VICE-PRESIDENT. 


4. In case of the resignation, absence or other disability 
of the President, the Vice-President shall perform all the 
duties of the President. In case of absence or disability of 
both the President and Vice-President, a President pro 
tem., to be chosen by the Board, shall perform all the duties 
of the President. 

The Vice-President shall be chairman of the Committee 
on Finance and member of the Board of School Estimate. 


DUTIES OF SECRETARY. 


5. A Secretary shall be appointed by the majority vote 
of all the members of the Board of Education; he shall be 
paid such salary as said Board shall determine, and may be 
removed by a majority vote of all the members of said 
Board. He shall before entering upon the duties of his 
office, execute and deliver to said Board a bond in a sum to 
be fixed by said Board, but not less than two thousand dol- 
lars, with surety or sureties to be approved by said Board 
conditioned for the faithful performance of the duties of 
his office. Said Board may accept the bond or undertaking 
of a trust company or surety or indemnity company, and 
may pay the annual premium or fee therefor as a current 
expense of said Board. 

The Secretary may appoint or remove clerks in his office, 
but the number and salaries of such clerks shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Education. : 
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The Secretary shall record the proceedings of the Board 
and of its committees, and shall be the custodian of all 
securities, documents, title papers, books of record and other 
papers belonging to the Board under such conditions as said 
Board shall prescribe. 

The Secretary shall collect tuition fees and other moneys 
due to the Board of Education, except moneys apportioned 
by the County Superintendent of Schools or appropriated 
by the city, and shall deposit with the custodian of the 
school moneys of the district all moneys collected by him, 
and shall render monthly to the Board of Education a 
report of the receipts during the preceding month. 

The Secretary shall be the general accountant of the Board 
of Education and shall preserve in his office all accounts, 
vouchers, and contracts relating to the public schools. He 
shall examine and audit all accounts and demands against 
said Board. very such account or demand exceeding in 
amount the sum of five dollars, except for salaries, shall be 
verified by affidavit. 

He shall, under the direction and rules of the Board and 
of the several committees, order all supplies for schools and 
. keep a duplicate of his orders and have charge of the sup- 
plies of stock. | 

He shall attend all meetings of Committees or designate 
any assistant for that purpose. He shall perform such other 
duties as the Board may direct. 


DUTIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


6. An Assistant Secretary shall be appointed by the ma- 
jority vote of all of the members of the Board of Education ; 
he shall be paid such salary as the Board shall determine, 
and may be removed by a majority vote of all the members 
of the Board; he shall assist the Secretary in the discharge 
of his duties. In the absence of the Secretary he shall per- 
form the duties of that office and render such other services 
as the Board may require. 


DUTIES OF CITY SUPERINTENDENT. 


7. A Superintendent of Schools shall be appointed by a 
majority vote of all of the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion. He shall receive such salary as said Board shall de- 
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termine, which salary shall not be reduced during his em- 
ployment. He may be removed by a majority vote of all 
the members of said Board. He shall have a seat in said 
Board and the right to speak on all educational matters, but 
shall not have the right to vote. 


The Superintendent of Schools shall devote himself ex- 
clusively to the duties of his office. He shall have general 
supervision over the schools of the city and shall examine 
into their condition and progress and report thereon from 
time to time as directed by the Board of Education. He 
may appoint and remove clerks in his office, but the number 
and salaries of such clerks shall be determined by said 
Board. Said Superintendent shall render annually on or 
before the first day of August to the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and in the manner and form prescribed 
by him, a report of such matters relating to the schools 
under his supervision as shall be required by said State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. ; 

The Superintendent of Schools shall attend each meeting 
of the Board of Education, and he shall have like notice of 
the meetings of the Board as the members thereof. 

He shall attend any meeting of any committee when re- 
quested by the committee, or by any member thereof, and 
shall give his views and opinions on all matters before such 
committee. 

He shall devote himself to the study of the public school 
system, keep himself acquainted with the progress of in- 
struction and discipline in other cities, in order to suggest 
appropriate means for the advancement of the public schools 
in this city, and see that the regulations of the Board in 
regard to these schools are carried into full effect. 

He shall visit all the schools as often as practicable, care- 
fully observing the methods of instruction and discipline of 
all the teachers, suggest improvements, and remedy defects 
in their management; advise on the best methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline; pay special attention to the classification 
of the pupils in the several schools and to the apportionment 
among the classes of the prescribed studies. 

He may make any temporary arrangements relative to 
schools or to the convenience of the instructors as any emer- 
gency may require; but shall report such action to the 
proper committee at once. 
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If the place of any instructor in the schools becomes va- 
cant, he may, if he deem it necessary, appoint an instructor 
to fill such vacancy pro tem., but shall report such vacancy 
and appointment to the proper committee at its next meet- 
ing. 

He may with the approval of the President of the Board 
of Education, and the chairman of the Committee on In- 
struction and Educational Supplies, suspend any assistant 
superintendent, principal or teacher, and shall forthwith re- 
port such suspension to the Board of Education, which 
Board shall take such action for the restoration or removal 
of such assistant superintendent, principal or teacher as it 
shall deem proper; provided, that such action shall be by a 
majority vote of all the members of said Board. 

He shall have power to temporarily transfer principals, 
teachers, and substitutes in his discretion, and shall report 
such transfers to the proper committee to be laid before the 
Board at its next meeting for such action as it shall deem 
best. 

He shall take cognizance of any difficulty which may 
have occurred between the instructors and parents or 
guardians of the pupils, or between the instructors them- 
selves, relative to the government or instruction of the 
schools, and give advice concerning the same. 

He may suspend or expel any pupil for violent or pointed 
opposition to the authority of the teacher, or when the ex- 
ample of such pupil is injuriotis to the interests of the school 
where such pupil may be, and reformation shall appear hope- 
less; and he shall report, as soon as practicable, any such 
case of suspension or expulsion to the proper committee. 

He shall keep on file at his office the statistics of the 
schools and furnish to the Board monthly a synopsis of the 
principals’ reports; shall furnish from time to time such 
other official information in his possession as the Board may 
require, and make an annual report to the Board. 

He shall perform such other duties as may be assigned 
to him by the Board. 


DUTIES OF ASSISTANT CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


8. It shall be the duty of the Assistant City Superin- 
tendents to assist the City Superintendent in the supervision 
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and direction of the schools of this city. ‘They shall con- 
sult with the City Superintendent frequently regarding the 
work of the schools for the purpose of making suggestions 
and of receiving his instructions. They shall visit the 
schools for the purpose of observing the work of principals 
and teachers and of giving them instruction and counsel. 
They shall report, as required, to the City Superintendent 
upon the work of the schools. They shall perform such 
other services as the Board may prescribe. In the absence 
of the City Superintendent, one of the Assistant Superin- 
tendents may be designated by him to perform his duties 
during such absence. Their compensation shall be as the 
Board may prescribe. 


DUTIES OF BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


9g. The Board of Examiners shall be appointed by a ma- 
jority vote of all the members of the Board of Education. 
They shall receive such compensation as the said Board of 
Education shall determine. They may be removed by a 
majority vote of all the members of said Board of Educa- 
tion. 


The Board of Examiners shall consist of the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools and eight other members, six of whom 
shall be actively connected with the teaching or supervising 
force of the City and two others, all duly qualified under 
the law. 


It shall be the duty of said Board of Examiners to ex- 
amine and recommend as eligible for appointment or pro- 
motion all applicants for positions as teachers, and to ex- 
amine and recommend for adoption text books and school 
apparatus, under such rules and regulations as the Board of 
Education shall prescribe. 


DUTIES OF SUPERVISOR OF REPAIRS. 


10. A Supervisor of Repairs shall be appointed by a ma- 
jority vote of the members of the Board at such salary as 
may be designated. He shall make recommendations to the 
Board as to repairs in school buildings, execute the orders 
of the Board regarding the same and perform such other 
duties as the Board may direct. 
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DUTIES OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


11. The Supervising Architect shall be required to pre- 
pare plans and specifications for school buildings, and the 
furniture thereof, including such detail and working plans 
as may be necessary, excepting such work as is covered in ° 
the duties of the School Engineer, to supervise the work of 
construction; to inspect at least once in each year all the 
school buildings in the city, make recommendations as to 
their repair and renovation; promptly prepare plans and 
specifications for the same, and see that the work is prompt- 
ly and properly executed. He shall perform such other 
duties connected with the construction and erection, reno- 
vation, and repair of all school buildings and school furni- 
ture as the Board or its committees may require, attend all 
regular meetings of the Board, make a monthly report of the 
work performed by him, and make other reports as to the 
conditions of the buildings as he may deem necessary or ad- 
visable, or as the Board of Education may require. 


The architect shall consult with the engineer in the 
preparation of building plans, and provide suitable space to 
~ accommodate, and meet the requirements of the work for 
which the engineer is responsible. Should any difference ot 
opinion arise between the Supervising Architect and School 
Fngineer, the same shall be immediately referred to the 
Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies for adjnst- 
ment. 


He shall make a written report monthly to the Committe 
on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies, and shall attend meet- 
ings of said Committee and of the Board when required. 


DUTIES OF SCHOOL ENGINEER. 


12. The School Engineer shall have the supervision and 
control of the engineers and janitors employed by the 
Board, in respect to their duties connected with the heating 
and lighting apparatus, and the plumbing, sewerage, and 
ventilating of schools. 


He shall, under the direction of the Committee on Buiid- 
ings, Grounds, and Suppiies superintend the evaporating 
test of coals furnished the school buildings under contract. 
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He shall prepare all plans and specifications for and super- 
vise the installation of the heating and ventilating, plumb- 
ing, gas fitting, sewerage, and electrical work for new 
school buildings and additions. He shall consult and advise 
_ with the architect of the Board in reference to the above 

work. 

He shall superintend all alterations, additions and repairs 
to the heating and ventilating apparatus, also the plumbing, 
gas fitting, and sewerage, and electrical work of old build- 
ings, and shall, under the direction of the Committee on 
Buildings, Grounds, and Supplies, prepare plans and speci- 
fications for such alterations and additions when it may be 
deemed necessary so to do. 

He shall certify to the correctness of all estimates and. 
bills for work done and materials furnished under his direc- 
tion and supervision before they shall be certified by the Com- 
mittee on Buildings, Grounds and Supplies. He shall per- 
form such other duties pertaining to his position as the Board 
may require. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


13. The standing committees for the year shall be as 
follows: 


1. Committee on Finance and Legislation, five 
members. 

2. Committee on Buildings, Grounds and Sup- 
plies, six members. 

3. Committee on Instruction and Educational 
Supplies, five members. 


14. THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND LEGISLATION 
shall have general charge and supervision of all the financial 
affairs of the Board. It shall recommend to the Board from. 
time to time such legislation as may be deemed necessary ; 
also, call to its attention any proposed legislation that may be 
deemed prejudicial to the schools, and recommend such ac- 
tion as it may deem wise. It shall cause to be insured against 
loss by fire all school buildings and the contents thereof. It 
shall have charge of all the printing of the Board. 


15. Tur ComMirrek oN Buripincs, GROUNDS AND 
SUPPLIES shall have supervision of school sites and build- 
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ings, shall recommend appropriate sites for school houses; 
shall cause to be prepared and shall submit to the Board 
plans and specifications for the erection of such houses, ex- 
tensions, or additions as shall be ordered by the Board and 
shall cause all contracts for the performance of the work to 
be duly executed, heating and ventilating methods included, 
and shall examine and act upon all requests for the use of 
school buildings for other than regular school purposes. 

It shall have supervision of all work of every description 
required in putting and keeping in repair all school houses, 
including all apparatus and appliances for heating, ventilat- 
ing, and sanitation, and shall purchase such materials as 
shall in its judgment be required. 

It shall visit whenever practicable, all the schools to 
determine what repairs are required. It shall advertise for 
bids for the required work as directed by law, and shall fur- 
nish specifications and plans where needed. 

It shall examine all applicants for positions as janitors 
and recommend to the Board for appointment such as they 
deem qualified, including the salaries to be paid. It shall 
prescribe the duties of janitors, and publish directions for 
their government, and for cause may recommend to the 
Board for discharge. Ifa vacancy occurs between the meet- 
ings of. the Board, the Engineer shall have power to tem- 
porarily appoint janitors. The Engineer may, in emergency, 
suspend a janitor until the case shall be acted upon by the 
Committee and the Board. 

It shall have supervision of the sanitary condition of the 
schools and their surroundings, and, from time to time, 
recommend such measures as it may deem necessary for the 
prevention of disease and the promotion of the health of 
pupils and teachers ; it shall recommend to the Board the ap- 
pointment of medical inspectors, who shall hold office at the 
pleasure of the Board. It shall prepare rules and regulations 
for the guidance and control of the medical inspectors, and 
report same to the Board for its action. 

It shall have immediate direction and control of the 
Supervising Architect, School Engineer, and Supervisor 
of Repairs. | 


16. THe ComMMiITreEE ON INSTRUCTION AND Epuca- 
TIONAL SUPPLIES shall have supervision of all schools. — It 
shall recommend to the Board from time to time, for ap- 


~~ 
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pointment, promotion, or transfer in the schools under its 
supervision any duly licensed persons who are recommended 
by the City Superintendent and who in its judgment are fully 
qualified. With the City Superintendent it may temporarily 
employ and determine the grade of teachers, but temporary 
appointments shall be submitted to the Board for approval 
or rejection at its next meeting. It shall determine the sal- 
aries for teachers and report the same to the Board for its 
approval. It shall investigate all complaints made against 
or by principals and teachers and report thereon to the Board. 
It may, in emergency, suspend a teacher in such schools 
until the case shall have been acted upon by the Board. In 
case of suspension, a written statement of facts upon which 
suspension is based shall be filed in the office of the City 
Superintendent for the information of the Board. It shall 
have full charge and control of all matters relating to the 
enforcement of school attendance. It shall, with the City 
Superintendent, divide the city into attendance districts and 
assign officers thereto. It shall direct the Director of Com- 
pulsory Education in the performance of his duties, and in 
general direct and control all matters relating to the enforce- 
ment of the Compulsory Education act. It shall perform 
such other duties as may be prescribed by the regulations or 
directed by the Board. 


It shall, from time to time, recommend to the Board 
such school books, maps, globes, charts, and illustrative appa- 
ratus as it may think best adapted to the wants of the school, 
but no vote shall be taken upon such recommendation until 
one month has elapsed, and no text book, map, chart, globe 
and apparatus shall be stricken from or placed upon the ap- 
proved list of educational supplies without first having been 
submitted to the City Board of Examiners, which shall give 
a written report stating the reasons for its recommendations ; 
when the recommendations of the City Board of Examiners 
is not unanimous, the minority shall present a written report 
giving its recommendations; the City Board of Examiners 
shall make a report regarding any text book, map, chart, 
globe and apparatus whenever the Committee for Instruction 
and Fiducational Supplies shall so request, but it shall be 
understood particular attention will be given to the revision 
of approved list of educational supplies in the meeting for 
May. It shall contract for such books, maps, globes, charts, 
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and apparatus, and all other educational supplies required in 
the course of study, and shall provide for their regular deliv- 
ery. It shall have charge of the course of study in all the 
schools, and, from time to time, shall recommend such alter- 
ations and revisions thereof, as it may deem proper. 


17. All Committees advertising for proposals or esti- 
mates for contracts shall require such proposals or estimates 
to be accompanied by the consent, in writing, of two sureties 
acceptable to the committee, or a reliable surety company 
duly authorized by the laws of this State to execute such 
bond as such surety, who shall, at the time of putting in such 
estimates or proposals, qualify as to their responsibility in the 
amount of fifty per cent. (50%) of such proposal or esti- 
-mate, and bind themselves that, if the contract be awarded 
to the person or persons making the estimate or proposal, 
they will, upon its being so awarded, become bound as his 
or their sureties for its faithful performance, and that if the 
person or persons omit or refuse to execute such contract, 
they will pay to the Board of Education any difference be- 
tween the sums to which he or they would have been entitled 
upon the completion of the contract, and that which the 
Board of Education may be obliged to pay to the person by 
whom such contract shall be executed. 


No member of the Board of Education, city official or 
employee, shall be surety upon any such proposal or esti- 
mate or upon any bond given to secure the performance of 
any contract with the Board of Education. | 


18. Att CommirreEs shall discharge their duties without 
special direction by the Board, but no action of a committee 
shall be binding until reported to and approved by the Board. 
No member of the Board shall be interested in or derive 
pecuniary benefit directly or indirectly, from any contract, 
agreement, or purchase made by or for any committee of the 
Board. very report shall be signed by a majority of the 
committee and shall contain a statement of facts, with its 
Opinion in writing. No report shall be made by a committee 
unless the subject thereof shall have been considered at a 
meeting of which the members have been notified. When 
such report is made, a minority of the committee may also 
present its views in writing. 
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RULES OF ORDER. 


19. The regular order of business at the meeting of the 
Board shall be as follows: 


Calling the roll. 

Reading the minutes. 

Reception of communications. 
Presentation of bills and claims. 
Reports of officers. 

Reports of standing committees. 
Reports of special committees. 
Notices and resolutions. 
Unfinished business. 
Miscellaneous business. 


Oe ean ewer ere 


— 


- The order of business or any rule of the Board may be 
suspended temporarily at any meeting by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present. 


20. All resolutions for the consideration of the Board 
shall be in writing. 


21. When a question is under debate, no motion shall be 
received except— 


To adjourn 

To lay on the table 

The previous question 

To commit 

To postpone indefinitely 

To postpone to a certain time 

To amend 
—which motion shall have precedence in the order named. 
A motion to adjourn, to lay on the table, or for the previous 
question, shall be decided without debate. 


22. ‘The yeas and nays shall be ordered on any question 
on demand of one member. Every member present shall 
vote when his name is called, if required by the President or 
any other member and the names of the members refusing to 
vote upon any resolution or motion shall be recorded as vot- 
ing in the affirmative. 
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23. The Board may form itself into a Committee of the 
Whole, which shall be governed by the rules of the Board so 
far as applicable, and a motion for the committee to rise may 
be made by any member at any time. 


24. In other respects the proceedings of the Board shall be 
conducted according to the parliamentary rules laid down in 
“Roberts’ Rules of Order.” 

25. The foregoing rules for the government of the Board 
may be amended at a regular meeting by a vote of a major-- 
ity of the members of the Board, but only after the proposed 
amendment has been read at two regular meetings of the 
Board, or by the unanimous consent of the whole Board at 
any regular meeting. The rules may be suspended at any 
regular meeting by unanimous consent of all the members 
present. 


REGULATIONS 


FOR THE 


Government of the Schools 


I—SYSTEM AND GRADE. 


The schools under the government of the Board shall 
consist of the following: 


Kindergarten, 
Primary, 

Grammar, 

High, 

Normal and Training, 
Evening, 

Drawing, 
Industrial, 

Colored, 

Summer, 
Ungraded, 
Playgrounds, 
Recreation Centers, 


which shall be open for the instruction of pupils of both 
sexes, to be classed separately or in mixed classes, as the 
Board may from time to time determine. 
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The Kindergarten Course shall comprise the usual in- 
struction and training adapted to children from the ages of 
four to six. 


No child shall be admitted to a kindergarten class who is 
under four years of age, and children may be promoted to 
primary classes who are five years of age, and who show 
sufficient maturity. 


Kindergarten classes shall be established in all primary 
and grammar schools. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The Primary Course shall comprise in addition to the 
kindergarten course the four grades next succeeding. In 
case the requirements of the school system demand, addi- 
tional grades may be established in Primary Schools. 


The studies pursued shall comprise spelling, reading, lan- 
guage lessons, writing, arithmetic, geography, elementary 
physiology, nature study, drawing, manual training, physi- 
cal culture and vocal music. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Grammar Course shall include in addition to the 
Primary Course the four grades next succeeding. In addi- 
tion to the studies pursued in the Primary Course, algebra, 
bookkeeping, elementary science, history and civics shall be 
taught. 


No pupil shall be admitted to a grammar school who has 
not completed the primary course. | 3 


Certificates of graduation shall be presented to all pupils 
who satisfactorily complete the course. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The High School Course shall include the four grades 
next succeeding the Grammar Course. It shall comprise 
instruction in the elements of the sciences, mathematics, 
commercial studies, history and civics, English, drawing, 
music, manual training, physical culture, and such other 
branches, including Latin, Greek, German and French lan- 
guages, as the Board shall prescribe. 

No pupil shall be admitted under the age of eleven years, 
nor without a certificate of graduation from a grammar 
school; or, if the applicant has not been in attendance at 
a grammar school, upon an examination equivalent to that 
to which the pupils of the grammar schools are subjected 
for graduation. The Colored School, in its relation to the 
High School, as to candidates for admission thereto, shall 
rank as a grammar school. 


Certificates of graduation shall be presented to all pupils 
who satisfactorily complete any prescribed course. 


NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


A Normal and Training School shall be maintained for 
the instruction and training of teachers and shall comprise 
a two-years’ course. 


Graduates of the Newark High School in good standing 
shall be admitted to the Normal and Training School with- 
out further examination. Graduates of other high schools 
and institutions of equal rank with the Newark High School 
may be admitted upon recommendation of the City Superin- 
tendent approved by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Teachers. ; 


Applicants for admission not presenting diplomas from 
approved high schools must, before admission, pass an 
examination upon the subjects included in a four-year high 
school course. 
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Certificates of graduation, which shall also be licenses to 
teach in the City of Newark, shall be granted to all pupils 
who satisfactorily complete the course. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening schools shall be maintained during such portion 
of the year as the Board may direct. The studies shall be 
those prescribed for the primary, grammar, and high 
schools. The terms and conditions of admission shall be 
prescribed by the Board, but no pupil shall be admitted 
under twelve years of age except by permission of the sup- 
ervisor of evening schools and Chairman of the Committee 
on Evening and Drawing Schools. 


DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


Drawing schools shall be maintained during such portion 
of the year as the Board may direct for the instruction of 
pupils in freehand, architectural and mechanical drawing, 
modeling and other studies that the Board may from time 
to time prescribe. The terms and conditions of admission 
shall be prescribed by the Board, but no pupil shall be 
admitted under fifteen years of age. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Industrial schools shall be maintained for the instruction 
of poor and destitute children, in such primary studies and 
industrial pursuits as may be deemed expedient; but no 
expenditure shall be made by the Board for such schools, 
except for educational purposes, nor shall the Board pay 
more than five hundred dollars per annum on account of 
rent for any such school. 


COLORED SCHOOLS. 


The colored schools shall be for the special accommoda- 
tion of colored children, who shall be admitted on applica- 
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tion to the principal, and the said schools shall be conducted 
in conformity with the regulations of the Board, so far as 
the same are applicable. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Summer schools shall be maintained for such a period 
during the months of July and August as the board may 
from time to time prescribe. 

The course of study pursued shall include all the branches 
taught in the primary and grammar schools so far as prac- 
ticable. 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


Ungraded schools shall be maintained for the instruction 
and discipline of those children whom it may be deemed 
inexpedient to enroll in the graded schools. 

The course of study pursued shall include all branches 
taught in the primary and grammar schools so far as prac- 
ticable. 


PLAYGROUNDS. 
Playgrounds shall be maintained for such a period each 
year as the Board may from time to time prescribe. 
RECREATION CENTRES. 
Recreation centres shall be maintained for such a period 
each year as the Board may from time to time prescribe. . 
II—TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


I. TERMS. 
The school year shall commence on the second Monday 
in September, and terminate on the Friday next preceding 
the fourth day of July, and be divided into two terms, end- 
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ing respectively on the last school day in January and the 
Friday next preceding the fourth day of July . 


2. .VACATIONS. 


The vacations shall be from Christmas to New Year’s 
Day inclusive; the week which includes Good Friday and 
all legal holidays. When any holiday shall occur on Thurs- 
day, the schools shall be closed on the following Friday. 
At no other time shall the schools be closed, except by res- 
olution of the Board, or by special consent of the President 
or the City Superintendent of Schools. 


III— SESSIONS. 


I.—KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, TRAINING, AND 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


The schools shall be open during the regular terms, five 
days in each week, from Monday to Friday inclusive, and 
there shall be two sessions daily—a morning session, from 
g A. M. to 11.45 A. M., with a recess as directed by the 
City Superintendent, and an afternoon session, from 1 P. M. 
to 3 P. M., with gymnastic exercises in the school room 
near the middle of the session. In the first grade an after- 
noon recess of ten minutes, to be supervised by the assist- 
ants of that. grade, may be given, at the discretion of the 
City Superintendent and the principal of the school. 


The afternoon session in the Training Department of 
the Normal School shall begin at 1 o’clock and end at 3 
o'clock each day. 


Kindergarten classes may, at the discretion of the City 
Superintendent be dismissed for the morning session at 
11.30 o'clock. 
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2. NORMAL SCHOOL, HIGH SCHOOL, AND COLORED SCHOOL. 


In the Normal School, High School, and Colored School, 
at the discretion of the City Superintendent, the noon inter- 
mission may be reduced to three-quarters of an hour, and 
the school may be dismissed at 2:30 P. M. 


3. EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The Evening Schools, during their continuance, shall be 
open four evenings in each week—Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday. The session shall commence at 7:30 
P, M. and close at 9:30 P. M. 


4. DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


The Drawing Schools, during their continuance, shall be 
open either five or six evenings in each week as may 
be found necessary. The session shall commence at 7:30 
PMY and’ close..at.0730..F.- MM. 


5. SINGLE SESSIONS. 


Upon extremely stormy days, principals may hold one 
session in their schools, closing at 12 M. ‘They shall im- 
mediately send to the Superintendent of Schools a notice 
in writing giving the reason for closing. The Superin- 
tendent shall report to the Committee on Teachers each 
month the schools so closed and the reasons therefor. 


IV.—OPENING AND CLOSING EXERCISES. 


The morning sessions of the schools shall be opened, and 
the sessions of the evening schools shall be closed with the 
reading of a portion of the Holy Scriptures, without com- 
ment, and repeating the Lord’s Prayer. Vocal music, at 
the discretion of the principal may be added to these exer- 
cises, but together they shall occupy no more than fifteen 
minutes. 
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V.—PUPILS. 


I. ADMISSION. 


(a) Vaccination—Successful vaccination or a former 
attack of smallpox shall be a condition of admission to any 
school as pupil, teacher, officer or an employee of the 
Board; but where insusceptibility to the vaccine virus, or 
unfitness as a subject for vaccination, shall be claimed or 
reasonably demonstrated to the satisfaction of a committee 
consisting of the chairman of the Committee on Sanitation 
of the Board of Education, the Health Officer and the Su- 
perintendent of Contagious Diseases of the Board of Health, 
such person may be admitted to school under such provi- 
sions and restrictions as the said committee may decide upon 
in each individual case. 

Teachers, janitors, and pupils residing in a house where 
an infectious or contagious disease exists, shall be imme- 
diately suspended from school, and shall not be readmitted 
except as follows: In case of scarlet fever, smallpox, diph- 
theria, cholera, yellow fever, and typhus fever, upon a certifi- 
cate from the Board of Health; and, in all other cases of 
contagious disease, upon a physician’s certificate or the cer- 
tificate of the Medical Inspector that all danger of con- 
tagion is passed. 

(b) Personal—No pupil shall be admitted into any 
school or received in any class unless personally clean; nor 
shall any child notoriously vicious, or having such previous 
record in school as warrants his exclusion, be admitted to 
any graded school. 

(c) Revaccination—All pupils before being admitted to 
the high school shall be examined by a medical inspector 
and shall be revaccinated unless it is satisfactorily shown to 
said medical inspector that such pupils have been success- 
fully vaccinated within a period of ten years or are insus- 
ceptable to the vaccine virus. 
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2. ATTENDANCE AND PERMITS. 


All children shall attend the schools of the district in 
which they reside, unless for special reasons the Committee 
on Permits shall give a written permit to attend elsewhere. 

All applications for permits must be presented in writing 
to the committee at the rooms of the Board of Education, 
stating the reasons therefor, and, if granted, shall be kept 
on file in the office of the principal of the school until the 
close of the school year. All permits shall be valid for the 
school year, unless the accommodations are required for 
children residing in the district. 

Children in the eighth grade in any grammar school re- 
moving from a district during the school year may complete 
their course in the school in which they have been attending 
without special permission, unless their places are required 
for the accommodation of children residing in such district. 


3. NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. 


(a) Resident Children—All children are to be consid- 
ered as resident children and entitled to free tuition who 
belong to any of the following classes: 

1. Children whose parents reside within the city limits. 

2. Children legally adopted whose parents by adoption re- 

side within the city limits. 

Orphans living within the city limits. 

4. Children living within the city limits who rely for their 
support wholly upon their own earnings. . 

5. Children living within the city limits, but not with their 
parents, and for whose support their parents contribute 
nothing. ; 

6. Children living within the city limits with mother when 
father has abandoned family; or when parents are di- 
vorced and mother has custody of children. 

7. Children residing with legal guardians who are resi- 
dents of the city. . 


me 
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8. Children bound by articles of apprenticeship to master 
who resides within the city limits. 

(b) Non-resident Chlildren—All children who do not 
come under the foregoing classification as resident children 
shall be required to pay tuition. 

(c) Conditions of Admission—All children coming un- 
der the first three classes of resident children shall be ad- 
mitted by the principal of the school without reference to 
the city superintendent; all children coming under the last 
five classes of resident children shall be referred by the 
principal to the city superintendent and not admitted with- 
out the latter’s certification. 

(d) Non-residents may be admitted to the schools of 
this city upon the payment of a tuition fee, payable in ad- 
vance, at the following rate per annum: Elementary 
Schools, $25; High School, $75; Normal School, $75; 
Evening High Schools, $25; Elementary Evening Schools, 
$12; Drawing School, $20; Special Courses in Evening 
High Schools: Manual Training, $5; Cooking, $5; Stenog- 


raphy, $12.50. 
4. RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION. 


Every pupil on entering school shall be assigned to a class 
of the grade which examination shall show him prepared 
to enter. 

No greater number of pupils shall be assigned to any 
class room than there are regular seats in such class room. 
No grammar class shall have less than forty pupils, except 
the eighth grade, where the minimum shall be thirty except 
by permission of the Committee on Teachers. 


5. ABSENTEES. 


(a) Notification of Parents—When any pupil shall 
have been absent from school two consecutive days, the 
principal or class teacher under the direction of the principal 
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shall inform the parents or guardian of the fact, unless the 
principal has satisfactory information that the parent has 
knowledge of such absence. No pupil shall, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, be sent by any teacher to ascertain 
the cause of any other pupil’s absence from school. 


6. INSTRUCTION. 


(a) Schoolroom.—The course of study and the methods 
of teaching shall be as prescribed by the Board in the pub- 
lished Manual of Instruction, with such variations there- 
from as may be authorized by the City Superintendent and 
approved by the Committee on Text Books and Educational 
Supplies. 


(b) Preparation of Lessons Out of School.—No pupil 
of a grade lower than the fifth shall be required to prepare 
any lesson out of school. 


7. DISCIPLINE. 


(a) Detention—Pupils deficient in lessons, disorderly 
or tardy, may be detained, not to exceed one hour, after the 
dismission of school in the afternoon, under the personal 
supervision of their respective teachers; but no pupil shall 
be deprived of recess or noon intermission. 


(b) Suspensions.—Principals shall have the power to 
suspend for gross offences, but every suspension shall be 
reported without delay to the Commissioners of the ward 
in which the school is located, who shall investigate the 
facts and confirm or annul the suspension. Suspension 
from the High School or evening schools shall be reported 
without delay to the standing committees on such schools, 
respectively, who shall investigate the facts and confirm or 
annul the suspension. All cases of suspension must be 
reported to the City Superintendent. 
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8. RECORDS. 


Records of attendance, scholarship, and deportment shall 
be kept in all the schools in the class rooms, in a manner 
prescribed by the Board, which shall be uniform in all 
schools of the same grade. 


Q. TESTIMONIALS. 


Testimonials for distinguished merit shall be awarded 
semi-annually in all the schools to pupils whose attendance, 
punctuality, scholarship, and deportment shall entitle them 
to the same. 


10. BASIS AND ALLOWANCE. 


The percentage and other requisites to obtain certificates 
or testimonials shall be fixed by the Board and communicat- 
ed to teachers by the City Superintendent in “Instructions,” 
to be furnished by him to principals. 


II. BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


(a) Supply—Books, stationery and other articles need- 
ed in the school room shall be furnished without cost to the 
pupils, but articles destroyed or damaged must be replaced. 


(b) Damages—Any injury by a pupil to books or 
school articles, or to the furniture or building, shall be paid 
for by the parent or guardian in accordance with a bill to 
be rendered by the principal. In case payment be refused 
the pupil shall be suspended, as provided in sub-division 
“B,” under the head of “Discipline.” 
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VI—TEACHERS. 
I. RANK AND DESIGNATION. 


The teachers shall rank, and in all records and schedules 
of the Board be designated, as— 
Principals, 
Vice-Principals, 
Head Assistants, 
First Assistants. 
Assistants, 
Kindergarten Directresses, 
Kindergarten Assistants, 
Clerks. 


2. RELATIONS AND DUTIES. 
PRINCIPALS. 


(a) Reports—Principals shall be immediately respon- 
sible to the City Superintendent, to whom they shall make 
the reports prescribed in these regulations, or which may 
be required by him from time to time for his information, 
and shall meet with him for conference as often as he may 
deem necessary. 

They shall see that the school registers are kept care- 
fully and accurately, make requisitions for all school sup- 
plies, which requisitions shall be approved by the City Su- 
perintendent, and keep in their offices for inspection such 
records and files and make such reports and returns to the 
Secretary of the Board as are prescribed in these Bat 
or may be required by the Board. . 

(b) Supervision—Principals shall have charge and 
control of their schools, school buildings, and property; the 
reception and classification of pupils and their instruction 
and discipline; and shall, when not in charge of regular 
classes, teach an average of two hours each day. 
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They shall have the direction and control of vice-princi- 

pals and other teachers in the management of their depart- 
“ments and classes, and may require them to remain after 
school hours, not to exceed once in each week, for instruc- 
tion and conference. 


They shall keep a record of their inspection of classes, 
the excellencies and defects noted, criticisms and sugges- 
tions made and such other data as may be required for a 
complete record of their teaching and supervision. 

They shall personally direct the janitors in the perform- 
ance of their duties, as the same may be prescribed, and re- 
port any neglect thereof to the committee. 


(c) Care of Property—They shall have personal care 
of all school property, books, and apparatus, protect the 
same so far as possible from mutilation and injury, render 
the bills and enforce the collections and penalties prescribed 
by the Board for the same, render account and make return 
annually of the sums collected pursuant thereto. 


They shall remain in the city during the last week of the 
summer vacation and personally supervise the cleaning and 
preparation of the school houses and class rooms, and see 
that the same, and the furniture and apparatus, are in all 
respects arranged and in order before the opening of the 
new session. 


(d) Reception of Visitors —They shall receive all visi- 
tors and afford them proper accommodations and facilities 
for seeing school work, but with such limitations as shall 
prevent annoyance or interruption to teachers of classes. 

They shall not permit any person to visit the school for 
the purpose of commending or exhibiting any book or other 
article, nor shall they distribute circulars, tickets, or adver- 
tisements, or give notice to the pupils under their charge of 
any exhibition or business, or permit the same to be done on 
the school premises. | 
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(e) Fire Drills —Principals shall hold emergency fire 
drills in the schools under their charge at least once every 
week (weather permitting), in accordance with instructions 
received from the City Superintendent. 


VICE-PRINCIPALS. 


‘Vice-principals shall have general charge of the floor or 
department with which they are connected, and shall assist 
the principal in carrying out his instructions. 

In the absence of the principal the vice-principal of the 
highest grade, or should there be no vice-principal, the 
senior assistant of the highest grade shall assume his station 
and duties. : | . 

_ A grammar vice-principal shall teach the highest class of 
his.or her department. A primary vice-principal shall teach 
any class of -her department as directed by the principal. 
Vice-principals shall conduct their classes and make reports 
concerning same as prescribed in the regulations for assist- 
ants. 


FIRST ASSISTANTS. 


‘First assistants shall have charge of either a seventh or 
eighth grade division. In all other respects their duties shall 
be similar to those of assistants. 


ASSISTANTS. 


‘Assistants shall, under the direction of the principal, per- 
sonally instruct the pupils assigned to them in accordance 
with the “'Manual of Instruction”; keep records of at- 
tendance, scholarship, and deportment; have charge of the 
school room property and protect it from injury or mutila- 
tion, as far as possible, and report any injury to the same; 
enforce order and discipline in the classes, so far as possible 
without appeal to the principal, and render to him such 
assistance in the halls, courts and yards pertaining to the 
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school buildings at the opening, recess, intermission and 
dismission as he may deem necessary. 


KINDERGARTEN DIRECTRESSES. 


The Kindergarten directresses shall have the direction 
of such assistants as may be assigned to them. In all other 
respects their duties shall be similar to those of assistants. 


CLERKS. 


Clerks shall be required to perform the ordinary clerical 
_ duties that appertain to a principal’s office, and such other 
duties as may be assigned by the principal of the school. 
In the absence of a teacher a clerk may be temporarily as- 
signed to teach a class. 


3.. APPEALS. 


In case of dispute or question as to the propriety of duties 
which vice-principals or other teachers may be called upon 
by principals to perform, appeal may be made to the City 
Superintendent, which appeal shall be in writing. 


4. ATTENDANCE. 


(a) Hours.—All teachers shall be in attendance at their 
stations or class rooms and prepared for duty fifteen min- 
utes before the opening of the school session, and the school 
hours shall be devoted to the interests of the school, to the 
exclusion of any other employment, study, or pursuit. 


(b) Register—Principals shall keep an accurate regis- 
ter of the attendance, absence, and tardiness of all the teach- 
ers of their schools, and the time lost thereby in each in- 
stance, and report the same semi-annually to the City Su- 
perintendent. 
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(c) Tardiness—As often as the tardy marks of the 
teacher shall amount to five, principals shall make special 
report of the same to the City Superintendent. 


(d) Visiting for Instruction—Teachers may visit 
schools other than their own during school hours whenever 
the City Superintendent shall permit or direct such visitation, 
for the instruction of the teacher, and shall make report of 
the same to the principal. Whenever deemed advisable the 
City Superintendent may provide a substitute. 


5. SALARIES. 


(a) \Schedules—rThe salaries of all teachers shall be in 
accordance with the schedules that may be prescribed by 
the Board, which schedules shall provide for an annual in- 
crease through a term of years toa maximum. No schedule 
shall be changed except at the commencement of the school 
year. 


(b) Increase—The annual increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries shall be determined by the date of permanent appoint- 
ment. Promotions of assistant teachers shall be regarded 
as new appointments, provided that no promotion shall 
work a decrease or prevent the increase of salary by reason 
of term of service. . 


(c) Payments and Deductions.—Salaries shall be paid 
monthly, beginning with the. month of September and end- 
ing with June, making ten payments each year. A month 
shall be construed and taken as twenty school days or four 
weeks of five school days each, and all deductions from sal- 
aries on account of absence shall be made upon that basis. 


(d) Absence—1i1. Teachers absent on account of per- 
sonal illness shall forfeit substitute pay only, subject to the 
approval of the Committee on Teachers, when such absence 
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exceeds thirty consecutive school days. When absence for 
personal illness exceeds five consecutive school days a physi- 
cian’s certificate must be forwarded to the Secretary. 


2. ‘Teachers absent from duty on account of furlough or 
other excused absence for a period in the aggregate not 
longer than two months in any one year shall not suffer 
thereby any loss of time in reaching the next higher salary 
grade. 


(e) Forfeiture-—Teachers absent from school duty for 
other causes than personal illness shall forfeit their salary 
during absence; except :— 


I. In case of the death of a parent, brother or sister, 
husband or wife, absence shall be excused from day of 
death until funeral, provided such absence does not exceed 
four days. 


2. Incase of the death of a grand-parent, a brother’s or 
sister’s child, uncle or aunt, brother-in-law or sister-in-law, 
absence shall be excused for the day of funeral. ° 


3. Incase of the marriage of a parent, brother or sister, 
absence shall be excused for the day of wedding. 


4. In case of quarantine on account of contagious dis- 
ease, when such quarantine is not due to personal illness ; 
no forfeiture of salary, provided a certificate from the 
health officer is forwarded to the Secretary. 


Norr.—Excused means excused from forfeiture of more 
than substitute’s salary. 


Five tardy marks, “unexcused,” shall count as one-half 
day’s absence, and a corresponding deduction be made at 
the next payment. 

(f) Rekef—Appeal for relief from forfeiture or loss 
may be made to the Committee on Teachers, who may, at 
its discretion, relieve therefrom. 
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(g) <Appointments——All appointments of teachers shall 
be made with reference to the “school year.” No teacher 
shall be connected with any organization or engage in any 
business which, in the opinion of the Board, may interfere 
with the proper discharge of the duties prescribed by these 
regulations. 

(h) Resignation.—Teachers shall give one month’s no- 
tice of intention to resign. In default of the same they shall 
forfeit one month’s salary, at the discretion of the Board. 


6. SUBSTITUTES. 


(a) <Appointment.—Teachers detained from school shall 
immediately notify the principal, who shall notify the City 
Superintendent, who may appoint substitutes to discharge 
their duties during such absence. 


(b) Pay.—vThe pay-of substitutes shall be: in the High 
School, for male teacher, $4.00, and for female teacher, 
$2.50 per tay; in the evening schools, the salary of regular 
teacher; and in the grammar, primary, and kindergarten 
classes, the pay of substitute teachers shall be in accordance 
with the following classification :— 


Class A—Consisting of those possessing the following 
qualifications—$3.00 per day: 


1. .Five years’ experience as teacher. 

2. One year’s training in an accredited normal school. 

3. Three years’ training in an accredited high school. 

4. One year of satisfactory work as a substitute teacher. 
in this city. | ; 

In lieu of the foregoing, four years’ satisfactory experi- 
ence as a substitute teacher in this city when recommended 
by the City Superintendent and approved by the Committee 
on Teachers. 
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Class B—Consisting of those who do not possess the 
qualifications of substitute teachers of the first class—$2.00 
per day. 

All deductions of substitute pay in the salaries of gram- 
mar, primary, and kindergarten teachers shall be on the 
basis of the second class—$2.00 per day. 


7. SUPERVISORS AND ASSISTANT SUPERVISORS. 


It shall be the duty of the supervisors to aid the City 
Superintendent in the supervision and direction of their 
respective departments. They shall consult with him fre- 
quently regarding the work of the schools for the purpose 
of making suggestions and receiving his instructions. They 
shall visit schools for the purpose of observing the work of 
teachers, of giving them instruction and counsel, and of 
teaching model lessons in the school rooms for their benefit. 
During such visits they shall, whenever they deem it advis- 
able, hold conferences of teachers for the discussion of mat- 
ters connected with the work of the schools. They shall 
confer with the principals regarding the conditions of their 
schools and the work of individual teachers, making sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the schools and conveying 
the instructions received from the City Superintendent. 

They shall, in so far as possible, in their work follow 
regular programs approved by the City Superintendent, and 
whenever it is necessary to vary the programs they shall 
notify him promptly of the change. They shall hold and 
conduct meetings of teachers in their respective depart- 
ments at such times and places as may be determined by 
the City Superintendent. At these meetings they shall dis- 
cuss educational topics and the details of their work in ac- 
cordance with the general plans received from the City Su- 
perintendent. They shall, at stated times, report to the City 
Superintendent upon the work of their respective depart- 
ments. 
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VIL—TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


Meetings of all teachers of the public schools and of the 
various grades and classes of such teachers shall be held 
from time to time at the call and under the direction of the 
City Superintendent. It shall be the duty of all teachers to 
attend such meetings when called, unless excused by the 
City Superintendent. | 


VIII—BUILDINGS. 
ivartst: 


The school houses shall be used for no other purposes 
than such as are immediately connected with the system of 
public instruction, and during the school hours mentioned in 
these regulations, unless by special permission of the Board. 


2. INSURANCE. 


The buildings, furniture, libraries and school apparatus 
shall be kept insured for such amounts as the President may 
deem reasonable or the Board may direct. 


3. CARE. 


All school buildings shall be opened and closed by and in 
the care of janitors. They shall perform such duties as the 
Committee on Heating shall direct, and their compensation 
therefor shall be as the Board may prescribe. 


IX._—SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


The schools may be designated by the names of the streets 
on which they are located. Their school districts shall be 
as follows: 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
BOUNDARIES 


NORMAL AND TRAINING. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


Beginning at Broad Street, Market Street, Springfield 
Avenue, High Street, Bleecker Street, Halsey Street, Cen- 
tral Avenue, Broad Street to Market Street. 


ABINGTON AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, the Old Bloomfield 
Road, the Morris canal, Third Avenue to the western city 
line. 


ANN STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, Avenue G, South 
Street, Sandford Street, Oliver Street, Van Buren Street, 
Elm Street, Lang Street, Hamburg Place, Kossuth Street 
(both sides), Magazine Street, Avenue L, Hamburg Place 
to the Newark Bay. 


AVON AVENUE. 


Beginning at South 11th Street, Clinton Avenue, Belmont 
Avenue (not including said avenue), Rose Street, Chadwick 
Avenue, West Rose Street, South 1oth Street (both sides), 
Springfield Avenue, South 11th Street (both sides), to Clin- 
ton Avenue. 


BELMONT AVENUE. 


Beginning at Seventeenth Avenue, Belmont Avenue, 
West Kinney Street (both sides), Morris Avenue (both 
sides), Springfield Avenue, Prince Street (not including 
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said street from Springfield Avenue to Morton Street), 
Montgomery Street (both sides), Belmont Avenue, to a 
point opposite Seventeenth Avenue. 


BERGEN STREET. 


Beginning at Hawthorne Avenue, Osborne Terrace, Clin- 
ton Avenue, West Newark Railroad, Hawthorne Avenue to 
Osborne Terrace. 


BRUCE STREET. 


Beginning at South Orange Avenue, Newton Street, 
Thirteenth Avenue, Wallace Street, Wallace Place, Warren 
Street, Littleton Avenue, Thirteenth Avenue, Morris Avenue 
(both sides), South Orange Avenue (not including said 
avenue) to Newton Street. 


BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Lackawanna Avenue, 
Boyden Street, Sussex Avenue, Summit Street, Bleecker 
Street (not including said street to High Street only), Hal- 
sey Street, Central Avenue, Broad Street, Rector Street to 
the Passaic River. 


CAMDEN STREET. 


Beginning at Springfield Avenue, South 6th Street (both 
sides), Fifteenth Avenue (not including said avenue), Lit- 
tleton Avenue (not including said avenue), Thirteenth Ave- 
nue, Morris Avenue (not including said avenue), Spring- 
field Avenue, to South 6th Street. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at Summit Street, Bleecker Street (not includ- 
ing said street), Lock Street, New Street, the Morris Canal, 
Lackawanna:-Avenue, Boyden Street, Sussex Avenue, Sum- 
mit Street to Bleecker Street. 
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CHARLTON STREET. 


Beginning at Avon Avenue, Belmont Avenue (not includ- 
ing said avenue from a point opposite Seventeenth Avenue 
to Montgomery Street), Montgomery Street (not including 
said street), Prince Street (both sides), Spruce Street, Bar- 
clay Street, Waverly Avenue, Somerset Street, Avon Ave- 
nue to Belmont Avenue. 


CHESBNUT STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, Wright Street, Broad 
Street, Murray Street, Clinton Avenue, Broad Street, 
Green Street (both sides), N. J. R. R. Avenue to Wright 
Street. 


EIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Avon Avenue, Belmont Avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue from Seventeenth Avenue to West 
Kinney Street), West Kinney Street (not including said 
street), Lewis Street (not including said street), Fairview 
Avenue (not including said avenue), Hunterdon Street (not 
including said street), Rose Street to Belmont Avenue. 


ELIZABETH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Hawthorne Avenue, New Jersey Railroad 
Avenue, Poinier Street (both sides), Elizabeth Avenue, 
thence in a direct westerly line to Milford Avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue), Clinton Avenue (not including said 
avenue), Stratford Place (not including said place), Avon 
Avenue, Belmont Avenue (both sides), Clinton Avenue, 
West Newark Railroad, Hawthorne Avenue to New Jersey 
Railroad Avenue. , 
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Beginning at the Passaic River, Elwood Avenue, Mt. 
Prospect Avenue to the Second River. 


FIFTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at South 20th Street, Eleventh Avenue, South 
18th Street, South Orange Avenue (both sides), South 12th 
Street, Fifteenth Avenue (not including said avenue), 
South 11th Street (both sides), Springfield Avenue, western 
city line, South 2oth Street, to Eleventh Avenue. 


FOURTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Thirteenth Avenue, South 12th Street, Fif- 
teenth Avenue (both sides), Littleton Avenue (both sides), 
Thirteenth Avenue (both sides), to South 12th Street. 


FRANKLIN. 


Beginning at the Morris Canal, Bloomfield Avenue, 
Fourth Avenue, Summer Avenue, Crane Street (not in- 
cluding said street), Stone Street, Sixth Avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue), Clifton Avenue (not including said 
avenue), EKighth Avenue (not including said avenue), Lacka- 
wanna Avenue, the Morris Canal to Bloomfield Avenue. 


HAMBURG PLACE. 


Beginning at Adams Street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Chambers 
Street, Ferry Street, Niagara Street, Kossuth Street (not 
including said street), Hamburg Place, Lang Street, Elm 
Street, Van Buren Street, Lafayette Street, Adams Street 
(both sides), to N. & N. Y. R. R. 
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HAWKINS STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Lexington Street, Ferry 
Street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Newark and Passaic R. R., Mag- 
azine Street, Avenue L, Hamburg Place to Newark Bay. 


HAWTHORNE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Clinton Avenue, Os- 
borne Terrace, Clinton Township line, thence following the 
course of said line to the western city line. 


PAHAVE) Pee SPREE LT: 


Beginning at the Passaic River, N. J. R. R. Avenue, Elm 
Street (not including said street), Madison Street, Lafayette 
Street, Adams Street (not including said street from 
Lafayette street to N. & N. Y. R. R., thence both sides), 
thence in,a direct line to the Passaic River. 


LAWRENCE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Rector Street, Broad 
Street, Green Street (not including said street), N. J. R. R. 
Avenue to the Passaic River. 


MILLER STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, Poinier Street (not in- 
cluding said street), Elizabeth Avenue, thence in a direct 
westerly line to Milford Avenue (both sides), Clinton Ave- 
nue (both sides), Stratford Place (both sides), Avon Ave- 
nue, Clinton Avenue, Murray Street, Broad Street, Wright 
Street, N. J. R. R. Avenue to Poinier Street. 


MONMOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at High Street, Clinton Avenue, Somerset 
Street, Waverly Avenue, Barclay Street, Spruce Street, 
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Prince Street (not including said street from Montgomery 
Street to West Kinney Street), West Kinney Street (not 
including said street), High Street (not including said 
street), to Clinton Avenue. 


MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High Street, West Kinney Street (both 
sides), Prince Street (both sides from Morton Street to 
Springfield Avenue), Springfield Avenue, Rankin Street, 
South Orange Avenue, Springfield Avenue, High Street 
(not including said street), to West Kinney Street. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Beacon Street, South Orange Avenue (both 
sides of said avenue from Rutgers Street to Wallace Street), 
Wallace Street, Thirteenth Avenue, Newton Street, South 
Orange Avenue (both sides), Morris Avenue (both sides), 
Springfield Avenue, Beacon Street (not including said 
street), to South Orange Avenue. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Third Avenue, the 
Morris canal, Seventh Avenue, western city line, to Third 
Avenue. 


OLIVER STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, Walnut Street (not 
including said street), Pacific Street, Nichols Street (not 
including said street), Van Buren Street, Oliver Street, 
Jefferson Street, Malvern Street, Pacific Street, Vesey 
Street (not including said street), N. J. R. R. Avenue, to 
Walnut Street. 
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Beginning at the Second River, Mount Pruspect Ave- 
nue, Chester Avenue, the Morris Canal, Old Bloomfield 
Road to the northern city line. 


ROSEVILLE AVENUE. 


Beginning at the western city line, Seventh Avenue, 
North Sixth Street, Dickerson Street, Warren Street, Ninth 
Avenue (both sides), western city line, to Seventh Avenue. 


SEVENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Lackawanna Avenue, Nesbitt Street, 
Eighth Avenue, Sheffield Street, Seventh Avenue (both 
sides), Garside Street (both sides), Sixth Avenue (both 
sides), Clifton Avenue, Eighth Avenue (both sides), Lack- 
awanna Avenue to Nesbitt Street. 


SOUTH STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. Avenue, 
Vesey Street (both sides), Pacific Street, Malvern Street, 
Jefferson Street, Oliver Street, Sandford Street, South 
Street, Avenue G to the southern city line. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Ninth Avenue (not 
including said avenue), Warren Street, Dickerson Street, 
North Sixth Street, Warren Street, Littleton Avenue, Thir- 
teenth Avenue (not including said avenue), South 12th 
Street, South Orange Avenue (not including said avenue), 
South 18th Street, Eleventh Avenue, western city line, to 
Ninth Avenue. 
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SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, in a direct line to Adams 
Street (not including said street), N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers Street, Ferry Street, Niagara Street, Kossuth Street 
(not including said street), Magazine Street, Newark and 
Passaic R. R., N. & N. Y. R. R., Ferry Street, Lexington 
Street to the Passaic River. 


SOUTH SIXTEENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Springfield Avenue, 
South 11th Street (not including said street), Clinton Ave- 
nue, western city line, to Springfield Avenue. 


SOUTH “TENTH: SPREE. 


Beginning at South rith Street, Springfield Avenue, 
South 6th Street (not including said street), Fifteenth 
Avenue (not including said avenue), South 11th Street (not 
including said street), to Springfield Avenue. 


STATE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Lackawanna Avenue, 
Nesbitt Street, Eighth Avenue, Sheffield Street, Seventh 
Avenue (not including said avenue), Belleville Avenue (not 
including said avenue), Broad Street, Clay Street, Ogden 
Street, Carlisle Place to the river. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Fourth Avenue, Bloom- 
field Avenue, the Morris Canal, Chester Avenue, Mt. Pros- 
pect Avenue (not including said avenue), Arlington Ave- 
nue, Summer Avenue (not including said avenue), Nur- 
sery Street, Belleville Avenue, Herbert Place, to the Pas- 
saic River. 
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SUMMER PLACE. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Herbert Place, Belle- 
ville Avenue, Nursery Street, Summer Avenue (both sides), 
Arlington Avenue, Mt. Prospect Avenue (both sides), EI- 
wood Avenue to the Passaic River. 


SUSSEX AVENUE. 


Beginning at North Sixth Street, Seventh Avenue, the 
Morris Canal, Central Avenue, Morris Avenue, Warren 
Street, North Sixth Street, to Seventh Avenue. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High Street, Springfield Avenue, South 
Orange Avenue, Rankin Street, Springfield Avenue, Bea- 
con Street (both sides), South Orange Avenue (not in- 
cluding said avenue from Rutgers Street to Wallace Street), 
Wallace Street, Bank Street, High Street, to Springfield 
Avenue. , 


WALNUT STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, Elm Street (both 
sides), Madison Street, Lafayette Street, Van Buren Street, 
Nichols Street (both sides), Pacific Street, Walnut Street 
(both sides), N. J. R. R. Avenue, to Elm Street. 


WARREN STREET. 


Beginning at High Street, Bank Street, Wallace Street, 
Wallace Place, Warren Street, Morris Avenue, Central 
Avenue, the Morris Canal, New Street, Lock’ Street, 
Bleecker Street (both sides), High Street to Bank Street. 
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WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad Street, Market Street, Springfield 
Avenue, High Street (both sides), Clinton Avenue, Broad 
Street to Market Street. 


WAVERLY AVENUE. 


Beginning at South toth Street, Springfield Avenue, 
Morris Avenue (not including said avenue), West Kin- 
ney Street (not including said street), Lewis Street (both 
sides), Fairview Avenue (both sides), Hunterdon Street 
(both sides), Rose Street, Chadwick Avenue, West Rose 
Street, South roth Street (not including said street), to 
Springfield Avenue. 


WEBSTER STREET. 


Beginning -at the Passaic River, Carlisle Place, Ogden 
Street, Clay Street, Broad Street, Belleville Avenue (both 
sides), Seventh Avenue (both sides) to Sheffield Street, 
thence, not including said avenue, to Garside Street (not in- 
cluding said street), Sixth Avenue (both sides), Stone 
Street, Crane Street (both sides), Summer Avenue, Fourth 
Avenue to the river. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL DISTRICT 
BOUNDARIES 


BELMONT AVENUE. 


Beginning at Seventeenth Avenue, Belmont Avenue, 
West Kinney Street (both sides), Morris Avenue (both 
sides), Springfield Avenue, Prince Street (not including 
said street from Springfield Avenue to Morton Street), 
Montgomery Street (both sides), Belmont Avenue, to a 
point opposite Seventeenth Avenue. 
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BERGEN STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, Avon Avenue, West 
Newark R. R. to the old southern city line, thence follow- 
ing the course of said line to the western city line, and 
thence to Avon Avenue. 


BURNET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Rector Street, Broad 
Street, West Park Street, Halsey Street, Warren Street, 
High Street, Bleecker Street (not including said street), 
Summit Street, Sussex Avenue, Boyden Street, Lacka- 
wanna Avenue, Sheffield Street, Seventh Avenue, Belleville 
Avenue, Broad Street, Clay Street, Ogden Street, Carlisle 
Place to the Passaic River. 


CENTRAL AVENUE. 


Beginning at High Street, Bank Street, Bergen Street, 
Warren Street, Second Street, Lackawanna Avenue, Boy- 
den Street, Sussex Avenue, Summit Street, Bleecker 
Street (both sides), High Street to Bank Street. 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


Beginning at N. J. R. R. Avenue, Wright Street, Broad 
Street, Murray Street, Clinton Avenue, Broad Street, 
Green Street (both sides), N. J. R. R. Avenue to Wright 
Street. 


FIGHTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at Seventeenth Avenue, Belmont Avenue (not 
including said avenue), West Kinney Street (not including 
said street), Morris Avenue (not including said avenue), 
Springfield Avenue to South 6th Street, thence in a direct 
line south through Treacy Avenue, Avon Avenue, Avon 
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Place, Waverly Avenue, Somerset Street, Montgomery 
Street (not including said street from Prince Street to Bel- 
mont Avenue), Belmont Avenue (not including said ave- 
nue), to a point opposite Seventeenth Avenue. 


EERIOD 5S PRE EAs 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Chester Avenue, the 
Morris Canal, the Old Bloomfield Road, the western city 
line to the Second River. 


FRANKLIN. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Fourth Avenue, Bloom- 
field Avenue, the Morris Canal, Lackawanna Avenue, Shef- 
field Street, Seventh Avenue, Belleville Avenue, Broad 
Street, Clay Street, Ogden Street, Carlisle Place to the Pas- 
saic River. 


HAMBURG. PLACE, 


Beginning at Adams Street, N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers Street, Ferry Street, Niagara Street, Margaretta 
Street, Avenue L, Hamburg Place, Newark Bay, along the 
bay to the southern city line, Avenue G, South Street, Sand- 
ford Street, Walnut Street, Van Buren Street, Lafayette 
Street, Adams Street (both sides), to N. & N. Y. R. R. 


LAFAYETTE STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, N. J. R. R. Avenue, Wal- 
nut Street, Van Buren Street, Lafayette Street, Adams 
Street (not including said street to N. & N. Y. R. R., thence 
both sides), thence in a direct line to the Passaic River. 
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LAWRENCE STREET. 
(FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES.) 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Rector Street, Broad 
Street, West Park Street, Halsey Street, Warren Street, 
High Street, Market Street, Broad Street, Green Street 
(not including said street), N. J. R. R. Avenue to the Pas- 
saic River. 


MILLER STREET. 


Beginning at the old southern city line, N. J. R. R. Ave- 
nue, Wright Street, Broad Street, Murray Street, Clinton 
Avenue, High Street, Waverly Avenue, Avon Place, Avon 
Avenue, West Newark R. R. to the old southern city line, 
and thence following the course of said line to N. J. R. R. 
Avenue. 


MORTON STREET. 


Beginning at High Street, West Kinney Street (both 
sides), West Street, Montgomery Street, Prince Street 
(both sides from Morton Street to Springfield Avenue), 
Springfield Avenue, Rankin Street, South Orange Avenue, 
Springfield Avenue, High Street (not including said street), 
to West Kinney Street. 


NEWTON STREET. 


Beginning at Beacon Street, South Orange Avenue (both 
sides of said avenue from Rutgers Street to Littleton Ave- 
nue), Littleton Avenue, Springfield Avenue, Beacon Street 
(not including said street) to South Orange Avenue. 


NORTH SEVENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, the old Bloomfield 
Road, the Morris Canal, Lackawanna Avenue to the west- 
ern city line. 
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OLIVER STREET. 


Beginning at the southern city line, N. J. R. R. Avenue, 
Walnut Street, Sandford Street, South Street, Avenue G to 
the southern city line. 


SOUTH EIGHTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange Ave- 
nue, Littleton Avenue, Bank Street, Bergen Street, Warren 
Street, Second Street, Lackawanna Avenue to the western 
city line. 


SOUTH MARKET STREET. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, in a direct line to Adams 
Street (not including said street), N. & N. Y. R. R., Cham- 
bers. Street, Ferry Street, Niagara Street, Margaretta 
Street, Avenue L, Hamburg Place to Newark Bay. 


SOUTH TENTH STREET. 


Beginning at the western city line, South Orange Ave- 
nue, Littleton Avenue, Springfield Avenue to South Sixth 
Street, thence in a direct line through Treacy Avenue to 
Avon Avenue, to the western city line. 


SUMMER AVENUE. 


Beginning at the Passaic River, Fourth Avenue, Bloom- 
field Avenue, the Morris Canal, Chester Avenue to the 
Passaic River. 


THIRTEENTH AVENUE. 


Beginning at High Street, Bank Street, Littleton Ave- 
nue, South Orange Avenue (not including said avenue 
from Littleton Avenue to Rutgers Street), Beacon Street 
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(both sides), Springfield Avenue, Rankin Street, South 
Orange Avenue, Springfield Avenue, High Street, to Bank 
Street. 


WASHINGTON STREET. 


Beginning at Broad Street, Market Street, High Street 
(both sides), West Kinney Street (not including said 
street), West Street, Montgomery Street, Somerset Street, 
Waverly Avenue, High Street, Clinton Avenue, Broad 
Street to Market Street. 


X. 


EXAMINATION AND APPOINTMENT 
OF TEACHERS 


1 


All licenses to teach in the public schools of the city of 
Newark shall be granted solely by the Board of Examiners 
hereinafter provided under such rules and regulations as 
the Board of Education shall from time to time prescribe. 

There shall be held at stated intervals in each year a pub- 
lic examination at which examination any applicants for 
positions in the public schools may present themselves. 

The questions for such examinations shall be prepared 
by the Board of Examiners and adopted by a majority vote 
of said Board at a regular or special meeting. 

All papers shall be examined and rated by the Board of 
Examiners and the results adopted by a majority vote of said 
Board. 

Applicants who desire to divide the examinations will be 
permitted to do so provided all subjects are completed at 
any three consecutive examinations, and provided, also, that 
the examination shall be completed within a period of two 
years from the date of the first examination. 
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Teachers already in the employ of the Board who desire 
to take an examination for promotion may divide such ex- 
amination, provided all the subjects required are completed 
successfully within two years; failure to successfully com- 
plete the examination within two years will necessitate re- 
examination in all subjects. 

All examinations shall be public and records of the same 
filed in the office of the City Superintendent. 

All certificates of qualification that may hereafter be 
granted by the Board of Examiners, excepting certificates 
of teachers who have received permanent appointment by 
the Board of Education, shall become inoperative after a 
period of three (3) years from the date of their issuance 
and shall be subject at all times to all such regulations and 
requirements as the Board of Education shall from time to 
time prescribe. 

All persons holding certificates heretofore granted, but 
who have not received permanent appointment by the Board 
of Education within three years of the date of the issuance 
of their certificates, shall be required to submit to the Board 
of Examiners a new certificate of health and to appear be- 
fore said Board for inquiry as to their present merit and 
fitness. All certificates may be renewed by the Board of 
Examiners for a period of three years upon satisfactory evi- 
dence of merit and fitness. 


2 


All applicants, except as hereinafter specified, shall be ex- 
amined in the following subjects: 


Group A. 


1. Arithmetic. 
2. Elementary Algebra. 
3. English Language and Grammar. 
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History of the United States. 

Geography. 

Spelling. 

Writing. 

Reading and Literature. 

Science (one of the following: Botany, physical geog- 
rapy, physics, or zoology). 


AEN es 


Group B. 


Elementary Psychology. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
History of Education. 

Physiology and Hygiene. 
Drawing. 

Vocal Music. 


als Ae eae ae 


Candidates possessing a diploma from an approved four 
years’ high*school course, or candidates presenting evidence 
of academic training equivalent to that covered by such a 
diploma, may be exempted from examination in the subjects 
of Group A. | 

Graduates from normal schools, the professional courses 
of which cover a period of not less than two years, may be 
exempted from examination in the subjects of Group B. 


3 


Applicants for positions as vice principals, head assist- 
ants, and first assistants in grammar schools, shall be re- 
quired to pass an examination in one subject in each of four 
of the following groups, namely, groups I and 6, and any 
two other groups. | 


I. English (includes grammar, composition, rhetoric and 
literature). 


2. Mathematics (algebra or plane geometry). 
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3. History (includes ancient, medizval and modern). 
. Art (music or drawing). 

5. Science (botany, physical geography, physics, astron- 
omy, geology, chemistry, or zoology. The subject 
selected in the elementary examination should not be 
repeated in the higher examination ). 

6. Science and Art of Teaching. 

The examination in groups I, 3 and 6 will be based upon 
syllabi issued by the Board of Examiners from time to time. 

No grammar head assistant’s and no first assistant’s 
license, however, shall be issued to any teacher who has not 
had at least three years’ successful experience in teaching, 
and who has not received permanent appointment; and no 
grammar vice principal’s license shall be issued to any teach- 
er who has not had at least five years’ successful experience 
in teaching, of which two years shall have been either as 
head assistant or as first assistant. 


4 


Applicants for positions as vice principals or head as- 
sistants in primary schools, shall be required to pass an ex- 
amination in one subject in each of three of the following 
groups, namely, groups 1 and 6, and one other group: 

1. English (includes grammar, composition, rhetoric and 
literature). 

Kindergarten. 

History (includes ancient, medizval and modern). 
- Art (music, drawing, or manual training). 

Science (botany, physical geography, physics, astron- 
omy, geology, chemistry, or zoology. The _ subject 
selected in the elementary examination should not be 
repeated in the higher examination ). 


ap wos 


6. Theory and Practice of Teaching in Primary Grades. 
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The examinations in groups I, 3 and 6 will be based upon 
syllabi issued by the Board of Examiners from time to time. 

No primary head assistant’s license, however, shall be 
issued to any teacher who has not had at least three years’ 
successful experience in teaching, and who has not received 
permanent appointment; and no primary vice principal’s 
license shall be issued to any teacher who has not had at 
least four years’ successful experience in teaching, of which 
one year shall have been as head assistant. 


5 


Applicants for positions as principals, in addition to the 
examinations required under Rules 2 and 3, shall be exam- 
ined in the following subjects: 


1. Advanced English (based upon a syllabus issued by the 
Board of Examiners). 

2. Mathematics (advanced algebra, or plane and solid geo- 
metry). 

3. Science (one of the following: botany, physical geog- 

raphy, physics, chemistry, zoology, geology or astron- 

omy. The subject selected in the examinations under 

Rules 2 and 3 should not be repeated in this examina- 

tion.). 

School Management. 

Psychology. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

History of Education. 

Manual Training. 

Principles and Practice of the Kindergarten. 


at a Ls 


Candidates taking both the elementary and higher ex- 
aminations shall be required to be examined in only such 
subjects in the elementary examination as are not repeated 
in the higher. 
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No license, however, shall be issued to any person who 
has not had five years’ successful experience as a teacher, of 
which two years shall have been as principal of a graded 
school, or as vice principal of a grammar school in the City 
of Newark. 


Applicants for positions in the High School, in addition 
to the subjects required under Rules 2 and 3, shall be ex- 
amined in the special subjects of the department for which 


they apply. 


Applicants for positions as kindergartners, in place of all 
other examinations, shall be examined in the following sub- 
jects: | 


Group A. 


Arithmetic. 

Elementary Algebra. 

English Language and Literature. 

History of the United States. 

Geography. 

Spelling. 

Writing. 

Science (one of the following: botany, physical geog- 
raphy, physics, or zoology). 


Re ED ea es ges Mees 


Group B. 


Elementary Psychology. 

Theory and Practice of the Kindergarten. 
History of Education. 

Physiology and Hygiene. 


ees eee te 
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5. Drawing. 
6. Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


Candidates possessing a diploma from an approved four 
years’ high school course, or candidates presenting evidence 
of ‘academic training equivalent to that covered by such a 
diploma, may be exempted from examination in the subjects 
of Group A. 

Graduates from normal schools or from approved special 
kindergarten training schools, the professional courses of 
which cover a period of not less than two years, may be 
exempted from examination in the subjects of Group B. 


8 


All applicants for licenses, except teachers in the em- 
ploy of the Board applying for promotion in the several 
grades, shall be rated by the Board of Examiners under 
three heads, viz.: scholarship, experience and personal fit- 
ness. A separate rating shall be given under each head as 
follows: a maximum of 50 per cent. for scholarship, a maxi- 
mum of 25 per cent. for experience, and a maximum of 25 
per cent. for personal fitness. 


9 


An average of seventy-five per cent. in all of the subjects 
required for any particular grade, with a minimum of 
seventy per cent, in any subject, shall be required. In ex- 
aminations for promotion, a standing of seventy-five per 
cent. in each subject shall be necessary. The diploma of the 
Newark Normal and Training School shall be accepted in 
place of the examinations required under Rules 2 or 7. 
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10 


The diploma of any college of good standing conferring 
the degrees of A. B., B. S., or Ph. B., and of the United 
States academies at West Point and Annapolis, and a first 
grade State certificate of the State of New Jersey, obtained 
by. examination, may be accepted in place of all of the aca- 
demic studies required in any of the above examinations. 


1] 


The diplomas of the State Normal School of New Jersey, 
and of other schools for the professional training of teachers 
of equal standing with the above, whose professional courses 
cover a period of not less than two years, may be accepted 
in place of the examinations mentioned in Rule 2, provided 
that the holder of such a diploma holds also the diploma of 
a first-class high school or presents evidence of scholarship 
equivalent to that covered by such a diploma. 


Records from approved universities or colleges, or ap- 
proved summer schools, of the satisfactory completion of 
suitable courses of study in any of the subjects specified in 
any of the above rules or in any subjects deemed equivalents 
of the subjects specified, may be accepted in place of the 
examination in such subject. : 


12 


The diploma of the State Normal School of New Jersey, 
covering a full kindergarten course, and the diploma of 
such special kindergarten training schools as the Board of 
Examiners shall determine, may be accepted in place of the 
kindergarten examination, provided that the candidate pre- 
sents evidence of scholarship equivalent to that covered by 
a high school diploma. 
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13 


In the employment of teachers of special subjects, certifi- 
cates or diplomas of special professional or technical schools, 
designed to train teachers for such positions, may be ac- 
cepted in place of any or all of the above named examina- 
tions. 


14 


No teacher shall be appointed to any position in the public 
schools who is not at least eighteen years of age, and who 
has not met, in all respects, the requirements of the above 
rules; and no teacher not a graduate of a college or a pro- 
fessional training school shall be appointed, unless such 
teacher, in addition to the requirements of examination, can 
present a record of successful experience of at least two 
years of teaching. 


15 


An accredited list shall be kept in the office of the City 
Superintendent, containing the names of all the candidates 
for positions in the public schools of Newark who have met 
the requirements of the above rules, stating the manner in 
which the requirements have been met, whether by examina- 
tion or presentation of a diploma, or certificate, or both, and 
giving references to testimonials on file. 


16 


It shall be the duty of the City Superintendent, in case 
vacancies occur in the teaching force in the public schools, 
to recommend to the proper committee suitable persons to 
fill such vacancies, taken from the accredited list, in every 
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case, giving preference to those candidates whose record 
indicates that they are best qualified for the positions va- 
cant, provided that in all cases graduates of the Newark 
Normal and Training School shall be given the preference 
over other candidates of equal experience and attainments. 
Such graduates shall be appointed in the order indicated by 
their standing upon graduation. 


Ly; 


Fach teacher employed in the public schools of Newark 
must serve a term of probation before receiving permanent 
appointment. At the end of five school months of such serv- 
ice, the City Superintendent shall report to the proper com- 
mittee upon the work done by such teacher, giving due 
consideration to reports received from principals and super- 
visors. If the work is reported as unsatisfactory, and as 
not furnishing reasonable prospect of success, the services of 
such employee shall be dispensed with. If the work is re- 
ported as giving hope of ultimate success, the probationary 
period may be extended for five school months more. At 
the end of this period, if the work of the teacher is reported 
as satisfactory, he may receive a permanent appointment; 
if as totally unsatisfactory, his term of service shall be ter- 
minated forthwith; if as still doubtful but with reasonable 
prospect of success, his probationary term may be still 
further extended, to be reported upon at frequent intervals 
for action of the committee ; but no teacher not recommended 
for permanent appointment, shall be retained for a longer 
time than two years from the date of temporary appoint- 
ment. The services of a teacher on probation may be dis- 
pensed with at any time after one year of probationary serv- 
ice, when it becomes evident that ultimate success is im- 
probable.. | 
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18 


Principals who have in their schools teachers serving pro- 
bationary terms, shall at the end of five school months of 
such service, formally report to the City Superintendent up- 
on the character of the work done by such teachers; with 
a recommendation as to their retention or dismissal. At 
the end of a year of such temporary service, the principal 
shall again make a similar report to the City Superintendent, 
and at such other times as may seem to him advisable, or as 
may be suggested by the City Superintendent. 


19 


All appointments, promotions and transfers of teachers 
shall be made upon the recommendation of the City Super- 
intendent, approved by the appropriate committee. 

The Superintendent’s recommendation shall be based up- 
on experience, merit and fitness, to be ascertained so far as. 
possible from the official records in possession of the Board 
of Education. 

In the promotion of teachers, other things being equal, 
teachers employed in the school in which the vacancy oc- 
curs shall be given the preference. 

All promotions involving an increase of salary shall be 
regarded as new appointments and subject to all the rules 
relating to the same. 


20 


All supervisors, clerks, stenographers and other employees 
connected with the office of the City Superintendent of 
Schools shall be appointed only upon recommendation of 
the City Superintendent of Schools approved by the Com- 
mittee on Teachers. The Superintendent shall base his 
recommendation upon scholarship, experience, merit and 
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fitness to be ascertained as far as practicable from the rec- 
ords of the Board of Education. In the case of all appli- 
cants concerning whom there are no official records, the 
scholarship, experience, merit and fitness of candidates shall 
be ascertained by the Board of Examiners, who shall give a 
rating upon which the recommendation of the City Super- 
intendent shall be based. 


21 


That a Board of Examiners be and hereby is constituted 
to consist of the following members: Addison B. Poland, 
Superintendent of Schools, chairman; David B. Corson, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools; J. Wilmer Kennedy, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools; Wayland E. Stearns, 
Principal of the High School; W. Spader Willis, Principal 
of the Normal School; Arthur G. Balcom, Supervisor of 
Evening Schools; Margaret McCloskey, General Super- 
visor ; John Cotton Dana, Public Librarian; and Prof. Frank 
H. Sommer, New York University of Law. 


REGULATIONS OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 


The certificates issued by the Board of Examiners shall 
be designated as follows: 


(a) Principal. 
(b) Vice-Principal— 

High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(c) First Assistant— 

High and Grammar. 
(d) Head Assistant— 

High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(e) Assistant— 

High, Grammar, and Primary. 
(f) Windergarten. 
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(g) Manual Training. 
(h) Drawing. 

(1) Music. 

(7) Evening School. 


Examinations shall be held as follows: 
For Principal’s License: 


1. During the last week in August. 
2. During the Christmas vacation. 


For licenses as Vice Principal, First Assistant, Head Assis- 
tant, and Assistant—Grammar and Primary: 


1. During the last week in August. 
2. During the Christmas vacation. 
3. During the week including Good Friday. 


For all others: 


When vacancies occur and at discretion of the Board of 
Examiners. 


Special examinations may be held at the discretion of the 
Board of Examiners. 


All examinations shall be held at the Normal and Train- 
ing School building. The hours shall be from 9 A. M. to 1 
P. M. and from 2 to 6 P. M. Candidates to be examined 
during any session must be present at the beginning of such 
session. 


Two hours shall be the maximum time allowed to a sub- 
ject. At the expiration of this time all papers must be col- 
‘lected. | 


The subjects for the elementary examinations, Grammar 
and Primary assistants’ licenses, shall be assigned in the 
following order: 
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First Day: Arithmetic, U. S. History, History of Edu- 
cation and Geography. 


Second Day: English Language and:Grammar, Physi- 
ology, and Hygiene, Algebra, and Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. 


Third Day: Psychology, Reading and Literature, Sci- 
ence, Vocal Music, and. Drawing. 


The standard in Spelling and Writing shall be obtained 
by judging the spelling and writing of all the papers with 
the exception of Mathematics; all satisfactory papers in 
these subjects to be rated 75 per cent. 


All applicants for certificates, except for promotion, must 
file with the Board of Examiners, satisfactory evidence in 
writing of sound physical health and good moral character. 


IX. 


~CERTIFICATION AND APPOINTMENT 
OF EVENING SCHOOL TEACHERS 


1 


There shall be created as rapidly as possible, a perma- 
nent corps of teachers for the evening schools of the city 
of Newark. 


2 


For all positions in the evening schools properly qualified 
candidates, not employed in the day schools, shall be se- 
cured, if possible. If enough of these cannot be secured 
teachers in the day schools may be employed to teach from 
year to year. But no person shall be employed to teach 
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in an evening school whose record as a teacher in a day 
school for one year next preceding, shall not be at least 
“good.” 


All new appointments shall be temporary. Temporary 
appointees, not employed in the day schools of this city, 
may receive permanent appointment under the regulations 
of this Board for the permanent appointment of teachers, 
upon recommendation of the City Superintendent, after one 
year’s service. 


4 


Candidates shall be eligibie to appointment as evening 
school teachers upon presentation of one of the following 
proofs of qualifications: A first-grade county certificate of 
New Jersey, with a record of at least two years of success- 
ful experience; a diploma from a Normal School of recog- 
nized standing; a college diploma, accompanied by either a 
record of professional training or at least one year of suc- 
cessful experience in teaching; a second-grade State certifi- 
cate obtained after examination by the State Board of 
Education. 


Candidates not possessing any of the above qualifica- 
tions, upon passing satisfactorily the examination required 
under No. 2 of the Regulations for the Examination and 
Appointment of Teachers, and presenting a record of at 
least two years of successful experience in teaching, may 
be considered eligible for appointment. 
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6 


Teachers-with a record of at least one year of successful 
experience in the day schools or evening schools of New- 
ark shall be considered as having met the requirements 
of these regulations. 


7 


Eventnc Hicn ScuHoou.—Candidates shall be eligible for 
appointment in the Evening High School who present either 
a first grade State certificate or a college diploma, accom- 
panied by a record of at least one year of successful experi- 
ence. 


8 


Candidates not possessing either of the above qualifica- 
tions may be subjected to an examination similar to that 
required for appointment in the Day High School, and upon 
satisfactorily passing such examination and presenting a 
record of at least three years of successful experience in 
teaching, may be eligible for appointment. 


9 


Teachers possessing a record of successful experience 
in teaching in either Day or Evening High School of this 
city shall be considered as having met the above require- 
ments of eligibility. 


10 


Candidates for evening school licenses in manual train- 
ing, sewing, cooking, stenography, drawing and other 
special branches shall hold a regular elementary, high school 
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or evening school license and a special license from the 
Board of Examiners in the subject to be taught. Certifi- 
cates or diplomas of special professional or technical schools 
whose courses are approved by the Board of Examiners, 
may be accepted in place of any or all examinations. 


11 


No person shall be reappointed as teacher in an evening 
school, whose record for the year preceding, as reported 
by the Principal of an evening school and confirmed by 
the supervisor of evening schools, shall not be at least 
“good; except upon special recommendation of the City 
Superintendent, approved by the Committee on Evening 
Schools. 


12 


The term one year, as employed in these rules, shall be 
interpreted to mean an annual term of school, either day 
or evening, according to the rules of this Board. 


XII. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR PLAYGROUND 
TEACHERS 


ist. All candidates for the position of Director of Play- 
grounds must possess the following qualifications: 


Graduation from a four years’ High School course and 
two years’ normal school course; or two years’ successful 
experience as an Assistant in a playground. 
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and. All candidates for the position of Assistant in 
Playgrounds must possess the following qualifications: 


Graduation from a four years’ high school course and 
one year’s attendance in a professional training school. for 
teachers; or one year’s successful experience as an Assist- 
ant in a playground. 


3d. All candidates for the position of Director of 
Gymnastics in Playgrounds must possess the following 
qualifications : 


Graduation from a four years’ High School course and 
one year special training in physical culture at some ap- 
proved school; or one year’s satisfactory experience as 
Assistant Director of Gymnastics in playgrounds. 


Ath. All candidates for the position of Assistant Di- 
rector of Gymnastics in Playgrounds must possess the 
following qualifications: 


Graduation from a four years’ High School course with 
not less than one-half year’s training in physical culture 
at some approved school. 


5th. All candidates for above specified licenses shall be 
subject to the rules of the Board of Examiners for the 
examination and indorsement of certificates. 


XIII. 


GRADATION AND PROMOTION 


1. For the purpose of gradation and promotion the 
school year shall be divided into two terms of twenty weeks 
each. In each grade there shall be two classes designated 
respectively the A and B classes, the A class being the 
more advanced. All promotions shall be made to the class 
next higher. 
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2. In grades one, two, and three, classes may be pro- 
moted at any time by the principal of the school, with the 
consent of the City Superintendent, upon the advice of the 
teachers in charge, supplemented by such oral examina- 
tions as the Superintendent and principal shall deem ad- 
visable. 


3. In all grades, from the fourth to the twelfth inclu- 
sive, at the end of each week, teachers shall prepare, on 
blanks furnished for the purpose, an estimate of the work 
of each student during the week. These estimates shall 
represent the judgment of the teachers upon the ability 
‘and industry displayed by the pupils in the various sub- 
jects pursued. They shall be recorded by the use of the 
numerals I to 10 in accordance with the following method 
of rating: to—Perfect; 9—Excellent; 8—Good; 7—Pass- 
ing Mark; 6—Poor; 5—Very Poor; 4-o—Degrees of 
Failure. 

4. At frequent irregular intervals brief examinations 
or written reviews of various sorts shall be given the pupils 
in their respective classes, and a record of the results ob- 
tained in each case shall be kept by the teachers. Questions 
for at least one examination in each semester shall be fur-’ 
nished or specially authorized by the City Superintendent. 
The results of these examinations shall be reported to the 
City Superintendent, but shall not be made the basis for 
promotion. They shall be used and considered by the 
teachers as a guide and critique of his own work, and as 
one means for determining the character of the work of 
the students. 


5. At the end of each month a report shall be sent to 
the parent or guardian of every pupil, giving the average 
of the weekly estimates taken from the teacher’s record, 
modified by the average results of any written tests given 
during the month. Each of these reports signed by the 
parent or guardian shall be returned to the teacher. 
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6. At the end of each semester the teacher and princi- 
pal together shall examine the record of each pupil, both 
as to weekly estimates and tests or examinations given 
during the term, taking into consideration all circum- 
stances so far as known affecting the work of the pupil. 


7. All pupils whose work has been found upon the 
whole satisfactory and all who have given evidence that 
they are qualified to do the work of the succeeding grade 
shall be promoted. Those whose work has been found 
to be in the main unsatisfactory.and those who have not 
given satisfactory evidence of ability to do the work of 
the succeeding grade shall not be promoted, provided that 
in the case of exceptional pupils conditional promotions 
for a definite time may be made. | 


In all cases of doubt the decision of the principal shall 
be final, provided, that in all cases of failure to be pro- 
moted, parents of the children thus failing may appeal to the 
principal, who shall, if unable to satisfy them of the justice 
of his decision give the children a fair examination upon 
the work of the semester using questions approved by the 
City Superintendent, the result of which examination shall 
determine the question of promotion. | 


8. Special individual conditional promotions to the 
class next higher shall be made whenever in the judg- 
ment of the teacher and principal the pupil is qualified to 
do the more advanced work and would be benefited by 
such promotion. ) 


9g. At the end of each semester a report of the work of 
each pupil during the semester shall be sent to his parents 
or guardian. Such report shall contain the record of the. 
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pupil’s work in each subject by months, and in cases of 
failure to promote, the reason of such failure shall be 
clearly set forth. 


10. Whenever it is clear, from the weekly records of 
the pupils, that the work done, if continued, will not war- 
rant promotion it shall be the duty of the teachers to com- 
municate with the parents and endeavor, if possible, to 
secure their co-operation in improving the work of the 
pupils. 


11. Pupils having been promoted from one class to the 
class next higher who for two consecutive months fail to 
maintain a satisfactory standard, shall be returned to the 
grade from which they were advanced, if in the opinion 
of the principal and City Superintendent such failure is due 
to insufficient preparation for the work of the higher grade. 


12. In case such demotions occur repeatedly and among 
the pupils promoted by any particular teacher, it shall be 
the duty of the principal to report the facts to the City 
Superintendent for his action. 


XIV. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


1. Graduates of the Newark High School in good stand- 
ing are entitled to admission to the Normal and Train- 
ing school without further examination. Graduates of 
other high schools and institutions of equal rank with the 
Newark High School may be admitted upon recommenda- 
tion of the City Superintendent, approved by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Teachers. 
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2. Applicants for admission not presenting diplomas 
from approved high schools or other equivalent evidences 
of scholarship must, before admission, pass an examina- 
tion upon the subjects included in a four-year high school 
course. | 


3. Students in the Normal and Training School shall 
spend the first year in-pursuing the regular studies of the 
course and in such observation in the training school as 
the principal may direct. At least one-half the senior year 
shall be spent in practice teaching under the observation and 
criticism of the training teachers. 


4. Pupils who have failed to attend 90 per cent. of the 
required exercises of the Normal and Training School 
shall not be. permitted to pass from class to class or to be 
graduated, except upon the written consent of the Chair- 
man of the Teachers’ Committee and the City Superin- 
tendent. 


5. In the normal department monthly records shall be 
kept by each instructor and filed in the principal’s office. 
At the end of the term (Jr. B and Jr. A) or half term (Sr. 
B and Sr. A) these monthly reports shall be combined with 
the formal examination in each subject. 


6. In the practice department monthly records shall be 
kept by each critic and model teacher and filed in the princi- 
pal’s office. At the end of the practice term the student’s 
final mark shall be based upon these monthly records. The 
general average of practice of each student for all practice 
terms shall be based on the reports of all critics. 


7. Students whose term rating is less than 75 per cent. 
in two or more subjects shall not be promoted from term to 
term. Students failing in any subject-.shall be re-examined 
at once in that subject. Failure to pass a second examina- 
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tion shall constitute a condition in said subject, and the 
graduation of a student shall be deferred until all such con- 
ditions are passed at a regular standing of 75 per cent. 


8. Students who fail in the first half term of senior 
practice (A or B) shall remain in such practice until they 
have reached the required standing. 


g. Students failing to reach the required standing in the 
academic department (A or B) shall remain in the academic 
department until they have reached the required standing. 


10. A student who shall complete the section work in 
either the academic or practice department in mid-term 
shall take extra practice assigned by the principal until the 
end of the current term. 


11. No student shall be graduated from the Normal and 
Training school who has not completed satisfactorily all of 
the required subjects and attained a standing of 75 per cent. 
in each subject of the regular course of study and an aver- 
age rating of 75 per cent. for three terms of practice, with 
a standing of not less than 75 per cent. for any one practice 
term. 


12. At the end of the senior year a careful review shall 
be made of each student’s record for the entire two years’ 
course. The principal, in conference with the various 
teachers concerned with the scholarship or practice teach- 
ing of the students, shall pass upon all such records and 
shall determine the question of graduation for each student 
and grade the graduates in the kindergarten and regular 
departments. A graded list of such graduates shall be 
filed with the City Superintendent of Schools. 


13. Graduates of the Normal and Training school ap- 
plying for positions in the schools shall be appointed strict- 
ly in the order in which their names appear upon these lists, 
provided that no graduate of the Normal and Training 
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school or other person not of good moral character and 
sound physical health shall have the right to be appointed 
as a teacher in the schools of Newark. 


14. When, because of previous failures or conditions a 
student shall not complete all records required until the end 
of a senior mid-term, such student shall be considered as an 
undergraduate until the end of the semester and as such 
shall be regularly assigned to work at the discretion of the 
principal. 


15. No student shall be graduated from the Normal and 
Training school except at the stated graduations occurring, 
respectively, at the end of January and June. 


16. No normal undergraduate expecting graduation or 
temporarily dropping from the school and expecting re- 
instatement, shall be permitted to serve as substitute teacher. 


XV. 


TRANSFER. OF PUPILS TO° TEE 
UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


1. Whenever, in the judgment of the principal of any of 
the public schools of Newark, a pupil in his school is a fit 
subject for transfer to the Ungraded School, he shall so 
recommend to the City Superintendent on blanks prepared 
for that purpose giving in full his reasons for such recom- 
mendation. 


2. The City Superintendent shall forthwith investigate 
the case reported either personally or through the Director 
of Compulsory Education by visiting the school, conferring 
with the principal and parents, consulting with the Com- 
missioners of the ward, examining into the environment of 
the pupil and in every way possible acquainting himself 
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with those conditions which have determined the pupil’s 
character. A record of this investigation shall be kept in 
the office of the City Superintendent. 


3. If after such investigation and conference the City 
Superintendent is satisfied that all suitable means of control 
in the school to which the pupil belongs have been employed 
and that it is essential for his welfare that he be assigned 
to an Ungraded School he shall forthwith grant him the 
necessary transfer. 


4. All transfers to an Ungraded School shall be for 
an indefinite period. 


5. Whenever the City Superintendent upon the recom- 
mendation of the principal of the Ungraded School and 
the Director of Compulsory Education, is convinced that 
any pupil in said school has made substantial improvement 
in conduct and given sufficient grounds for the belief that 
his conduct in the future will be satisfactory to warrant 
such action, the Superintendent shall revoke his transfer 
and assign him to a graded school. 


6. When any pupil in an Ungraded School fails to con- 
form in a reasonable degree to its regulations, and shows 
himself utterly incorrigible by ordinary means and beyond 
the control of the teacher of said school it shall be the 
duty of the City Superintendent to recommend sn for 
commitment to the City Home. 


7. Attendance officers shall be required to call at the 
Ungraded Schools at the opening of the morning - and 
afternoon sessions of each day to receive from the teach- 
ers the names and addresses of absent pupils. They 
shall be further requested to visit at once the homes of 
such pupils and ascertain the reasons for their absence, 
and, if possible, return them to the school. 
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XVI. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MEDICAL INSPECTORS. 


I. Inspectors shall visit all the schools in their re- 
spective districts between the hours of 9 and 11 A. M. 
each school day, and so far as possible at the same hour 
each day. 


2. They shall carefully examine each child isolated by 
the principal or teacher, and cause to be excluded those 
showing symptoms of any contagious or infectious disease, 
specifically noted as follows: Scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles, croup, whooping. cough, mumps, smallpox, con- 
tagious eye disease, parasitic disease, chicken pox, St. Vitus’ 
dance. 


3. They shall supply each child excluded swith a card 
(Form No. 21) provided for that purpose filled out as 
directed thereon. This card is to be taken home by the child 
and given to parent or guardian. 


4. Children excluded for any of the reasons above 
specified shall be informed by the inspector to return to 
school when well. They will be readmitted only after 
reinspection and approval by the inspector, or the at- 
tending physician. 


5. Inspectors shall make a daily report to the Board 
of Health (Form No. 22). This report must be sent imme- 
diately upon leaving the last school visited. 


6. On the last school day of each week inspectors shall 
fill out a weekly report for each school (Form No. 23) and 
send the same to the Board of Health; duplicate reports shall 
also be sent at the same time to the Board of Education. 
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7. At least once each month medical inspectors shall 
visit every school room in their several districts and exam- 
ine every pupil present for symptoms of contagious or 
infectious diseases; and to ascertain whether any physical 
defect exists; and they shall keep a record from year to year 
of such physical defects, which record shall be the property 
of the Board of Education and shall be delivered by the 
inspector to his successor in office. 


8. If, for any reason an inspector is unable to visit 
the schools of his district he must make arrangements with 
another inspector to take his place. A statement giving 
reason for absence should be sent to the Health Officer 
as soon as possible. 


g. Inspectors shall lecture before the teachers at such 
times as may be designated by the Board of Education in- 
structing them concerning the methods employed to detect 
the first signs of communicable disease and the recognized 
measures for the promotion of health and prevention of dis- 
ease. 


10. Inspectors shall not under any circumstances pre- 
scribe or suggest treatment or in any manner interfere with 
the attendance of the regular family physician, except as 
directed by the Board of Health or the Health Officer. 


11. Inspectors shall be at all times under the imme- 
diate direction and control of the Board of Health in all 
matters pertaining to the performance of their duties. 


12. Medical inspectors are authorized and directed to 
vaccinate children in the public schools free of charge and 
to ascertain in all cases if vaccination has been successful 
and give proper certificates therefor. 


13. All questions of doubt as to successful vaccination, 
insusceptibility to vaccination or unfitness as a subject for 
vaccination shall be referred to a committee consisting of the 
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chairman. of the committee on repairs, heating and sanita- 
tion of the Board of Education, the Health Officer and the 
Superintendent of Contagious Diseases of the Board of 
Health, who shall have power to determine in all cases. 


14. All necessary supplies will be furnished through 
the Board of Health upon requisition. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


1. It shall be the duty of all teachers at the time of 
morning roll call to select from their classes any child 
who appears to be ailing, or any child, who, there is 
reason to believe, has been in contact, in the family or 
otherwise, with any one ill with a contagious or infectious 
disease. | 


These children shall be separated from the rest of the 
class, in a room set apart for that purpose by the princi- 
pal, for examination by the medical inspector. 


After examination by the medical inspector all pupils 
not excluded from school will be returned at once to their 
classes. 


Principals and teachers are required to assist the medical 
inspector as far as necessary. 


2. The Board of Health will notify the schools and the 
Board of Education, each school day, of the cases of con- 
tagious diseases reported to it during the preceding twenty- 
four hours. 


3. (a) Pupils who have been ill with any of the follow- 
ing contagious diseases and pupils residing where any of the 
same exist, to wit: Scarlet fever, smallpox, diphtheria, 
cholera, yellow fever or typhus fever, shall not be permitted 
to return to school until notice has been received from the 
Board of Health authorizing such admission. 
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(b) In all other cases of contagious disease pupils will 
be readmitted upon a physician’s certificate or by authority 
of the medical inspector. 


4. Whenever a teacher shall discover sufficient evidence 
of the existence of any disease necessitating immediate ex- 
clusion of a pupil, she shall so inform the principal, who will 
exclude the pupil and notify the Board of Health of his ac- 
tion, with the reason for the same, giving name, age and ad- 
dress of the pupil so excluded. 


5. Whenever a pupil is excluded from school on account 
of contagious disease, the desk and seat shall be washed with 
an antiseptic solution recommended by the Board of Health, 
and the class room disinfected if necessary. 


XVII. 


ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 


1. The Attendance Officer shall be under the charge and 
control of the Board of Education and the Committee on 
Teachers, together with the City Superintendent. 


2. Each attendant officer shall exercise all the powers 
and perform all the duties of a Truant Officer under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey. 


3. The city shall be divided into Attendance Districts by 
the Committee on Teachers and an officer assigned to each 
district who shall be responsible to the Board of Education 
for the faithful discharge of his duty in his district. These 
districts may be changed from time to time by the Com- 
mittee on Teachers, and officers may be assigned to duty 
in any district. 


4. The Director of Compulsory Education shall, under 
the Direction of the Committee on Teachers and the City 
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Superintendent, direct and supervise the work of all at- 
tendance officers, and shall be held responsible for the 
work of the Attendance Department. 


5. The Director of Compulsory Education shall keep a 
record of the work of the several officers; keep a file of their 
reports and his own; keep a full record in detail of all cases 
of truancy; absence and children not attending any school, 
reported from all sources, together with the disposition of 
each case. 


6. The Director of Compulsory Education shall, under 
the direction of the Committee on Teachers and City Super- 
intendent, cause complaints to be made before a magistrate 
and shall prosecute all persons for violation of the com- 
pulsory education law; he shall keep a record in detail of all 
such cases, together with the disposition of each case. 


7. The Director of Compulsory Education shall keep his 
office open and be in attendance every day (Sunday and legal 
holidays excepted), between the hours of 3 and 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon, and, also, on Saturday morning from 8.30 
until 12 o’clock, to receive the reports of attendance officers 
and for the transaction of general business of the Attend- 
ance Department. 


8. On the last of each month the Director of Compulsory 
Education shall submit a full and detailed report of the At- 
tendance Department to the City Superintendent. 


g. Attendance officers shall be required to investigate all 
reports of absence, truancy and children not attending any 
school, given them by principals or the Director of Com- 
pulsory Education and report the result of such investigation 
to the Director of Compulsory Education and to the prin- 
cipals on their visit to the schools. They shall make such 
further reports to the Director of Compulsory Education as 
may be required. | 
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10. ‘They shall be required to visit the schools in the dis- 
trict assigned them at least every two days or oftener if 
directed by the Director of Compulsory Education, who may 
also assign each of them to duties outside of their districts. 


11. They shall recommend to the Director of Compulsory 
Education for commitment to ungraded or other schools and 
for prosecution, all cases of continued violation of the com- 
pulsory education law; they shall also serve all necessary 
legal notices. 


12. They shall keep a record in detail of all their work 
from day to day and report the same to the Director of Com- 
pulsory Education; at the end of each week they shall sub- 
mit a report to the Director of Compulsory Education on 
blanks furnished them for that purpose. 


XVIII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


I. CONSTRUCTION. 


In the construction of these regulations the word 
“teacher,” in whatsoever relation the same may occur, shall 
be held and deemed to apply alike to principals, vice prin- 
cipals, head assistants, first assistants, kindergarten direc- 
tresses, kindergarten assistants, and assistants. 


2. PUBLICATION. 


Schedules of Salaries, Manual of Instruction, the Reg- 
isters, the Records and “Instructions” for keeping the same, 
mentioned in these regulations, and all orders or directions 
of a uniform and general character for the guidance of em- 
ployees or agents of the Board shall be prescribed, adopted, 
and tabulated by the Board, filed in their office for inspection, 
and, except the registers and records, published with and as 
part of the Annual Report. 
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3. EMPLOYEES. 


All clerks, stenographers or other employees in the offices 
of the Secretary of the Board shall be appointed only upon 
the recommendation of the Secretary approved by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the recommendation of the Secretary to 
be based upon merit and general fitness, to be ascertained as 
far as practicable by examination. One year’s satisfactory 
service in the office of the Board shall be deemed sufficient 
to meet the above requirements, and such employees so ap- 
pointed shall continue in their respective positions during 
good behavior and efficient service. 


4. AMENDMENT. 


These regulations may be amended at a regular meeting 
on one month’s notice in writing given at a regular meeting 
by a vote of twenty members. All supplements and amend- 
ments shall be adjusted to and from time to time incorpor- 
ated and published with these regulations under appropriate 
titles and subdivisions. 
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Addresses of teachers. 
ers, directory of. 


Abington avenue school addition, 
Re Me AR 1906, 06:28; 1907, 
07: 


Academy street ungraded school, 
06:95 


See Teach- 


Accommodations needed, 05:47; 
06:66; 07:49, 51 
ASOldeit 1 Onan accommodations 


needed, 05:47; 06:66; discussed, 
06:67; 07:49, 51 


eee seats and desks, 
13 


4 


05: 


Administration by board as a 
whole or by committees, 07:70 

Ages of pupils enrolled, 1904, 04: 
199; 1905, 05:240; 1906, 06:232; 
1907, 07:272 

Aims of public school education, 
05:96 

Alexander 
ground, 
29 

Alexander street school will be 
relieved by “Lincoln” school, 
07:52 

American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 06: 186 

Annual cost per pupil, 
per pupil 

Applied design teaching, 04:165 


Appointments of new teachers 
discussed, 05:127 


street, additional 
expenditures 1996, 06: 


see Cost 


Appointments, principals and 

» teachers, made in 1906, 06:119; 
in 1907, 07:173 

Appropriations for _ buildings, 
sites and playgrounds, 1907, 07: 
48; 1903-1907,.07:49 


Arithmetic in Springfield, Mass., 
schools, sixty years ago and 
now, 05:99 

Arithmetic, ‘teaching discussed, 
04:150; 05:166; 06:190; 07:221 


eel ema work considered, 04: 
45. : 


Armory used for drills of High 
School girls, 05:73, 178 


Art Education textbooks adopted, 
04:173 

Art, teaching considered, 04:155 

Art textbooks needed, 05:211 

Assembly rooms needed in schools, 
04:143 — 

Assignment of districts to assist- 
ant superintendents, 07:157 

Assignment of teachers, 06:195 


Assistant superintendent (Cor- 
son) report 1905, 05:157; 1906, 
06:180 

Assistant’ superintendent, north 


district (Corson), report 1907, 


07:219 


Assistant superintendent, south 
district (Kennedy), report 1907, 
07:230 . 

Assistant superintendent placed 


in charge of distribution and 
use of text books, 05:103 
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Assistant superintendents, dis- 
tricts assigned, 07:157; number 
needed, 07:157 


Association of teachers consid- 
ered, 07:185 


abi atic field needed, 05:73, 178, 
216 


Athletic meet annual, 05:217 


Athletics in the high school, 05: 
177 


Athletics in the schools, 06:39 


Attendance, 1900-1904, 04:205; 
1901-1907, 07:268 

Attendance average, total and 
average enrollment, compared 


1903-1907, 07:45 


Attendance by schools, 1904, 04: 
219; 1905, 05:260; 1906, 06:226; 
1907, 07:266 

Attendance compared with enroll- 
ment 1901-1905, 05:237; 1902 to 
1906, 06:60 


Attendance increase, 1901-1905, 
05:45; 1902-1906, 06:61; 1903- 
1907, 07:46 


Attendance, increase in 1904 due 
to large increase in accommo- 
dations, 04:39 


' Attendance statistics in days 1904, 
04:196; 1905, 05:238; 1906, 06:229; 
1907, (07:269 ; 

Attendance, see also Playgrounds; 
Summer Schools 


Attendance department 
ered, 04:126 


Attendance department, statistics, 
report 1904, 04:223; 1905, 05:264; 
1906, 06:256; 1907, 07:298 


Attendance department, see 
Compulsory education, 
of director 

Attendance officer, report 1904, 
04:181; 1905, 05:221; 1906, 06:211 
See also Compulsory attendance 

Attendance officer, title recom- 
mended changed to supervisor 
of compulsory education, 05:140 


consid- 


also 
Report 


Attendance officers, Regulations 
regarding, 06:416 
Auditorium jmecessary in every 


school building, 04:52 


Average number per class, 1904, 
04:200; 1905, 05:241; 1906, O6: 
232::1907, O7:272 

Avon avenue school description, 
05:69; expenditures, 1905, 05:23; 
1906, 06:22; 1907, 07:31; addition 
needed, 05:51 

Avon avenue school addition, ex- 
penditures 1906, 06:26; 1907, 
07:27 : 

Avon avenue school section needs 
relief, 07:52 
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Backward children, circular sent 
to principals, 07:129 


Balcom, Arthur G., added to Board 
of Examiners, 05:122 


Balliet, Dean of Normal schools, 
05:174 

Bamberger, Morris, supervisor of 
Summer schools, 06:96 

Bancroft system of 


rot physical 
training adopted, 04:115 


Barringer High School, report 
1907, 07:240; summary of his- 
tory and work, 07:103 

Barringer High School, L 
High School PO ae 

Barringer, William N., obituary 


notice,06:178 
Beautifying classrooms, 06:180 


Belcher, Helen, obituary notice, 
04:134 


Belmont avenue school descrip- 
tion, 05:64; expenditures, 1905, 
05:22; 1906, 06:21 


Belmont avenue school addition 
of 21 rooms needed, 06:63 


Belmont javenue school addition 
and site, expenditures, 1907, 
07:30 

Belmont avenue school 
course 1905-1906, 06:109 


Benchwork in grammar grades, 
04:163 


Benchwork provided, 07:244 


Bergen street school, additional 
accommodations needed, 04:46; 
adie 73; playground needed, 


Bergen street school, additional 
ground, expenditures 1906, 06: 
28; addition and site, expendi- 
tures 1907, 07:29 


ep a street school garden, 07: 


lecture 


Bergen street school will be re- 
lieved by addition under con- 
struction, 07:53 


Blackboards, misuse of, 05:138 
Blackboards needed, 06:194 


Board as a whole or committees, 
administration by, 07:70 

Board of Education members 1904, 
04:10; 1905, 05:10; 1906, 06:10; 
1907, 07:11; 1908, 07:16 

Board of Education in new rooms 
and offices, 06:174 

Board of Education, responsibility 
of, 07:85 

Board of Education, Rules, 07:395 
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Board of Education, statistical 
record of members, 1904-1905, 
05:12; 1905-1906, 06:12; 1906- 
1907, 07:13 

Board of Examiners, considered, 
04:105; 05:121; 06:110; 07:160, 


167; Regulations, 07:454 


Board of Health and medical in- 
spection, 05:130 


Books, expenditures by schools, 
1904, 04:243; 1905, 05:288; 1906, 
06: 282: 1907, 07: 324 

Books, poor condition, 06: 180, 194 

Boston, Mass., Mechanics Arts 
High School, course of study, 
04:80 


Boston school board history con- 
sidered, 07:62 


Botany, course by Miss Caroline 
E. Romer, 06:188 


Boundaries of grammar school 
districts, 06:386-390; 07:438-443 


Boundaries of primary school 
districts, 06:376-385; 07:429-438 


British teachers, visit to Newark, 
06:173 


Bruce Street school additional 
ground, expenditures 1907, 07:32 


Bruce Street school unused floor 
should be used, 05:58 


Building construction 
statistics, 06:18; 07:23 

Building operations completed in 
1904, 04:41; in 1907, 07:48; 1903- 
1906, 06:62 

Building operations cannot stop, 
06:65 


Buildings not clean, 06:194 


Buildings should be on corner 
lots, 04:51 


Burnet Street school unsatisfac- 
tory, 04:48; should be replaced, 
05:56; should be completed, 06: 
Ti»? thest proteairecentlyve DULit 
schools, 07:78; will be relieved 
by addition under construction, 
07:53 


Burnet Street school addition, ex- 
penditures 1906, 06:27; addition- 
al ground, expenditures 1905, 
05:23; addition No. 1, expendi- 
tures 1907, 07:33; addition No. 2, 
expenditures 1907, 07:29 


financial 


G 


/ 
Camden, N. J., 
sidered, 07:68 
Camden Street school additional 
accommodations needed, 04:47 


Camden Street school additional 
ground, expenditures 1906, 06:23 


school board con- 
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Camden Street kindergarten, bet- 
ter heating needed, 06:194 


Camden Street school will be re- 
lieved by addition to Four- 
teenth avenue school, 07:53 


Census of children of compulsory 
Bateea age should be made, 


Central Avenue school addition, 
expenditures 1904, 04:19 


Central organization of teachers 
needed, 07:186 


Certificates granted by Board of 


Examiners, 05:126; 06:118; 07: 
169 . 
Change in number composing 


school board and 
selection, 07:57 


Charlton Street school addition, 
expenditures 1904, 04:20 


Charlton Street school, additional 
accommodations needed, 04:43; 
relief very urgent, 07:53; should 
be enlarged, 06:76 


in mode of 


Chestnut Street school. relief 
.needed, 07:54 
Children’s course in illustrated 


lectures, 07:222 


City Home at Verona, see Newark 
City Home 


re as reform agency, 07: 


City superintendent report (Po- 
land), 1904, 04:37-1383; 1905,. 03: 
43-153; 1906, 06:45-175; 1907, 07: 
43-218 

Civics, Syllabus of instruction for 
foreign classes in evening 
schools, 07:206 


Civics teaching discussed, 07:226 


Civics, teaching of, to adult for- 
hcteee? in evening schools, 07: 
4 


Class average number of pupils, 
1905, 05:241; 1906, 06:232; 1907, 
07 :272 ‘ 

Class organization, 04:159 

Class rooms and seating capacity, 
04:190; 05:230; 06:220; 07:259 

Class rooms, in courts, etc., num- 
ber 1903-1904, 04:42 

Class rooms, size and character 
considered, 04:53 

Classes, number in each school, 
1905, 05:260; 1906, 06:252; 1907, 
07:294 

Clerks to principals, 06:170 

Clinton Hill section, site needed 
for new school, 06:79 

College place annex must he used 
for a time, 07:55 
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Commerce street school recrea- 
tion center, 07:133; attendance, 
07:291 

Commerce street school should be 
replaced, 05:57; should be va- 
cated, 04:47; used by Newark 
Settlement Association, 05:117 


Commerce street ungraded school, 
06:95 : - 

Commercial and Manual Training 
High School, 05:80; site select- 
ed, 05:81; plans to be submitted, 
05:83; design accepted, 06:80; 
description of plans, 06:81-83; 
purpose of such school, 06:83; 
need of such school, 06:84; de- 
lay, 07:101; need of, 07:101; con- 
sidered, 07:101 

Commercial and Manual Training 
High School, expenditures 1906, 
06:29; expenditures -1907, 07:34 


Commercial High School, shall 
new high school be? 04:69 
Committee of Fifteen, report 


quoted in relation to Normal 
and Training schools, 05:77 


Committees, 1904, 04:11; 1905, O85: 
11; 1906, 06:11; 1907, 07:12; 1908, 
07:17 

Committees and their functions, 
07:74 

Committees or board as a whole, 

' administration by, 07:70 


Common school branches, obser- 
Petes on the teaching of, 07: 

Comparison of total enrollment 
and average attendance, 1903- 
1907, 07:45 

Composition, correlation of litera- 
ture and, 05:186 


Eeeomtion work considered, 04: 
5 


Compulsory attendance work of 
1907, 07:145 


Compulsory education law, 05:108; 


amended 1905, 05:222; amend- 
ment vetoed, 06:212 


Compulsory education, report of 
director (Charles A. MacCall), 
06:211-215; 1907, 07:247 

Compulsory school age, 
should be made, 05:143 

Connolly, Louise, general super- 
visor, report 1904, 04:148-156; 
report 1905, 05:180-193 

Construction account, 1907, 07:23 

Cooking, 04:156 

Corner lots, buildings on, 04:51 

Corson, David B., appointed gen- 
eral supervisor, 04:132; report 
1904, 04:141-148; made assistant 
superintendent, 05:151; report 
1905, 03:157-170; 1906, 06:180- 
193; 1907, 07:219-229 


census 
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Corson, David B., added to Board 
of Examiners, 05:122 


Corson, David B., see also Assistant 
Superintendent 


Cost per pupil, total annual, 04: 
243; 05:288; 06:282; 07:324 


Course of study, changes in, 04: 
125; 05:97;. in eighth grade 
changed, 05:160; observations 
on, 06:185; 07:189 

Court rooms, location and charac- 
ter of, 07:79 


Curriculum discussed, 05:37; see 
also Course of study ’ 


. Czihak, Councilor von, on appre- 


ciation of public schools, 06:151 


D ‘ 


Daily programmes, see Time sched- 
ules. 

Dana, J.-C." added to Board: of 
Examiners, 07:454 

Decoration for school rooms need- 
ed, 06:194 

Defective children considered, 05: 
135; 07:150; considered by E. R. 
Johnstone of Vineland, 07:124; 
special classes needed, 07:123 

Defects in American school sys- 
tems, 06:151 ; 

Design, teaching of, 04:171 

Diplomas indorsed by Board of 
Examiners, 04:110; 05:126; 06: 
118; 07:169 rf 

Directory of teachers, see Teach- 
ers, directory of 

Directory of schools, see School 
buildings, directory of 

Doll experiment in Seventh Ave- 
nue school, 04:168 

Dougherty, Henry J., obituary no- 
tice, 05:156 

Drawing exhibition in Free Pub- 
lic Library, 05:211 

Drawing in High school, 04:172 

Drawing in Normal school, 04:173 

Drawing instruction (Dr. Muthe- 
sius), 06:157 

Drawing school, 
of pupils, 06:106 

Drawing school, evening, 06:40 

Drawing supervisor report 1904, 
04:170-173; 1905, 05:210-212; 
1907, 07:252-255 

Drawing school property, appro- 
priation 1907, 07:34 

Drawing school report 1907, 07:97; 

details of enrollment, 1907, 07: 

97 


06:104; number 
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Drawing school should be special- 
ized school for instruction along 
industrial lines, 07:99 

Drawing school, summary of his- 
tory, 07:96 

Drinking cups, 05:139 

Dunker, Doctor, of Berlin, on dif- 
ference between German and 
American schools, 06:147; on 
text books, 06:155; on value of 
manual training, 06:153 


E 


Eastern section of city, site need- 
ed for school, 05:64 

Eastern Manual Training Asso- 
ciation, convention June 30 and 
July 1, 1905, 05:199 

Education, Aims of, 05:96 


Bight years for elementary course 
discussed, 05:161 


Highteenth avenue school, addi- 
tional accommodation needed, 
04:43, 46; 06:74; needs immedi- 
ate attention, 07:55 


Highteenth avenue school garden, 
07:136 

Highth grade course 
changed, 05:160 


Highth ward school site, appro- 
priation 1905, 05:24 


Olu s TUG Y: 


HKighth ward section, new site 
needed, 06:80 
Elder, Miss L. Louise, obituary 


notice, 06:177 


Elizabeth ‘avenue school garden, 
07:138 

Elliot Street school addition, ex- 
penditures 1905, 05:21; 1906, 06: 
20; described, 05:69 

Elliot Street school, additional ac- 
commodations needed, 04:44 

English, application of, 05:188 

English, written, 05:180 

Enrollment by ages, see Ages of 
pupils enrolled 

Enrollment by grades, 
204; 1905, 05:246; 
1907, 07:278 

Enrollment by grades for 
month, 1905, 05:245; 
237; 1907, OF:277 

Enrollment classified by schools, 
sex, grade, etc., table, 1904, 04: 
219; 1905, 05:260; 1906, 06:252; 
1907, 07:294 

Enrollment compared with popu- 
lation, 1880-1907, 07:45 


1904, 04: 
1906, 06:238; 


each 
1906, 06: 


Enrollment, increases 1901-1905, 
05:45; 1902-1906, 06:61; 19038- 
1907, 07:46 
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Enrollment, summary of _ total, 
1904, 04:195; 1905, 05:234; 1906, 
06:226; 1907, 07:265 

Enrollment, total and average, 
and average attendance com- 
pared, 1903-1907, 07:45 


Enrollment, see also Ages of pupils 

Enrollment, see also Evening 
schools 

Enrollment, see also Summer 
schools 


Essex County Park Commission, 
co-operation with Summer 
Playgrounds, 06:100 


Estimated value of school houses, 
sites and furniture, 1904, 04:227; 
1905, 05:269; 1906, 06:263; 1907, 
07:303 


Evening drawing school, 06:40 


Evening drawing school, see also 
Drawing school 


Evening high schools, studies, 05: 
111; 06:104 

Evening industrial high schools, 
05:110 

Evening school studies, 04:98 


Evening school teachers, certifi- 
cation and appointment, 06:402 


Evening school teachers form 

: classes, 07:188 

Evening schools, 04:95; 05:34; 06: 
41, 101; 07:144 

Evening schools, attendance and 
enrollment 1903-1904, 04:96; 
1904-1905, 05:106; 1906, 06:101; 
1907, 07:144; compared with 
other cities, 06:101 


Evening schools of the United 
States, table of 20 cities show- 
ing highest enrollment, 05:107 

Evening schools statistics 1904, 


04:198, 213; 1905, 05:239, 256; 
1906, 06:230, 248; 1907, 07:270, 
290 


Examination and appointment of 
teachers, 06:390-402 s 


Examinations for positions as 
Kindergartners, 06:114 


Examinations for ‘positions as 
principals, 66:114 
Examinations for 
teachers, 06:111 


Examinations for positions as 
vice principals, head and first 
assistants of grammar school, 
06:112 


Examinations for positions as 
vice principals or head assist- 
ants in primary schools, 06:113 

Examinations held by Board of 
Examiners, 1907, 07:167 

Examinations for teachers by 
subjects, 06:116 


positions as 
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Examinations of pupils discussed, 
07:184 


Examinations, see also Tests 

Examiners, Board of, 06:110; to 
pass on new text books, 05:102 

Excellence in American school 
systems, 06:150 


Executive department, necessity 
of strong, 07:159 
Exhibits, comparative, prepared 


in 1907, 07:187 
Exhibits of school work, 07:178 


Expenditures by schools and sal- 
aries, repairs, furniture, fuel, 
etc., 1904, 04:24; 1905, 
1906, 06:31; 1907, 07:37 

Expenditures in detail 1904, 04:17; 
ee 05:17; 1906, 06:17; 1907, 07: 

Expenditures for fuel by schools, 
1904, 04:240; 1905, 05:286; 1906, 
06:279; 1907, 07:322 


Expenditures for heating appar- 


atus, by schools, 1904, 04:240; 
1905, 05:286; 1906, 06:279; 1907, 
07:322 


Expenditures for school books, 
stationery and printing, 1904, 
04:243; 1905, 05:288; 1906, O06: 
282; 1907, 07:324 


Expenditures for teachers’ sal- 
aries by schools, 1904, 04:243; 
1905, 05:288; 1906, 06:282; 1907, 
07 :324 

Expenditures for sites, buildings, 
additional ground, building ad- 
ditions, 1902-1906, 06:63 

Expenses by schools, 1906, 06:31; 
1907, 07:37 

Extension classes discussed, 07: 
184; enrollment of teachers in, 
07:185 

Extension courses 
schools, 06:40 

Extension of use of school build- 
ings, 05:117 


in grammar 


F 


Factors in the making of a good 
school, 07:81 


Feeble minded children, who are 
included, 07:127 


Field day, 06:39 


Fifteenth avenue school, addi- 
tional accommodations needed, 
04:45; can be relieved by en- 
larging the Fourteenth avenue 
school, 07:55 

Filling vacancies in the teaching 
corps, 07:170 


Financial statistics, 1905, 05:15; 
1906, 06:15, 263; 1907, 07:19 


05:26; 
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Financial statistics, see also Ex- 


penditures 

Foreign pupils, grading, 06:198 

Fourteenth avenue school de- 
scribed, 05:69; expenditures, 
1905, 08:22; 1906, 06:21 

Franklin school addition, expendi- 
tures, 1904, 04:20; ground, 1905, 
05:24; addition and ground, 1906, 
06:26; 1907, 07:25; changes re- 
ferred to, 08:61; more land 
needed, 06:77 

Franklin school parents’ associa- _ 
_tion, 03:119 

Free lectures for the people, see 
Lectures for the people. 


Free Public Library, see Library, 
Free Public 

Fuel, expenditures by _ schools, 
1904, 04:240; 1905, 05:286; 1906, 
06:279; 1907, 07:322 


Fundamental branches, 05:98 


Furniture, expenditures by 
schools, 1905, 05:282; 1906, O6: 
274; 1907, 07:316 

Furniture, estimated value of, 06: 
263; 072303 


G 


Games in gymnastics, 05:219 
Games in physical training, 04:179 


Gardens, school, see School gar- 
dens 


General supervisor, report (Mar- 
garet McCloskey), 06:194-204 


Geographical exhibit in the Pub- 
lic Library, 06:184 


Geography, course of study in 
preparation, 04:147; a success, 
05:165; observations on _ the 
teaching of, 07:199; teaching 
considered, 04:151; text books 
considered, 07:225 


German and American schools, 
difference between, 06:147 


German competition, 06:164 


German views of American edu- 
cation, 06:144 


Good schools, factors in the mak- 
ing of, 07:81 

Gradation and promotion of schol- 
ars, 06:406 


Grade meetings, 06:183; 
drawing supervisor, 04:172 


Grading and grouping of scholars, 
06:196; inquiry concerning, 05: 
163; considered, 04:142, 148, 157; 
05:158; 07:235 

Graduates from grammar schools, 
number, 1902-1906, 06:240; 1903- 
1907, 07:281 


with 
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Graduates. from grammar schools, 
- 1904, 04:205; 1905, 05:247; 1906, 
06:239; 1907, 07:280 


Graduates from’ High School, 1904, 
04:208; 1905, 05:250; 1906, 06: 242; 
1907, 07:284 


Graduates from Normal School, 
1904, 04:207; 1905, 05:249; 1906, 
06:241; 1907, 07:282 

Grammar school enrollment and 
attendance, 1897-1904, 04:62; 
1898-1907, 07:108 


Grammar school graduates, see 
Graduates from Grammar 
schools 


Grammar teaching considered, 04: 
154; 05:187 

Grouping of children discussed, 
07 :220 


Growth of Newark in population 


and -school enrollment, 1880- 
1907, 07:45 : 
Gymnasium needed for High 


School, 05:72, 178; 06:94; 07:241 


Gymnasiums in schools, during 
1907, 07:131 


Gymnasiums needed, 05:216 


H 


Half-day classes discussed, 05:48; 
07:219; reasons for, 06:64 


Hallock Memorial book plate, de- 
Saat by High School class, 05: 
2 


Hamburg Place school addition, 
expenditures, 1906, 06:25; 1907, 
07:33; additional ground, ex- 
Poneto 1905, 05:23; 1907, 07: 
o 


Hamburg Place school, more land 
needed, 06:77; needs to be en- 
larged, 05:53 


Hamburg Place, new building 
needed for that section, 04:48 


dae inee tds Place school garden, 07: 
36 


Hamburg Place school recom- 
mended for introduction of in- 
struction in productive indus- 
try, 07:92 

Hamburg Place school used for 
social purposes, 05:119 


Haslup, Miss, of Pueblo, on indi- 
vidual study and recitation, 06: 
197 


Hawkins street school addition, 
expenditure, 1904, 04:22 

Hawthorne avenue school addi- 
tion and site, expenditures 1907, 
07:31; additional ground, expen- 
ditures 1906, 06:25 
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Hawthorne avenue school filled, 
05:60; addition of twelve rooms 
needed, 06:73; more land need- 
ed, 06:77 


Heating apparatus, expenditures 
by schools, 1904, 04:240; 1905, 
05:286; 1906, 06:279, 1907, 07:322 


High School accommodations 
needed, 05:49; 07:240; building 
too small, 05:176 


High School annexin Technical 


school building, 04:59; condi- 
tions, 05:176 

High School attendance consid- 
ered, 04:61: 


High School Booklists prepared 
by Public Library, 06:169 


High School congress, 05:177; 06: 
208 : 


High School, eastern section, ex- 
penditures 1906, 06:29; 1907, 07: 
35 


High School enrollment, 1897- 
1904, 04:63; 1898-1907, 07:105 


High School enrollment, cause of 
slow increase, 07:106 

High School graduates, 1904, 04: 
208; 1905, 03:250; 1906, 06:242; 
1907, 07:284 


High School graduates, number 
1897-1904, 04:63 
High School growth, present 


rapid, accounted for, 04:66 
High School gymnasium needed, 
06:94, 208 
High School history, summary, 04: 


High School library, 06:208 

High -School, literary, 
d’etre, 07:111 

High School overcrowding, 
ous evil of, 07:1190 

High School physical training, 05: 
220 


4a 


High School question, 04:56 

High School report (Stearns), 04: 
137; 05:176; 06:207; 07:240 

High School report BS O04: 
56; 05:70; 06:92; 07:103 

High School, southern section, ex- 
penditures 1905, 05:24; 1906, O06: 
29 


raison 


seri- 


High School statistics, 1904, 04: 
208; 1905, 05:250; 1906, 06:242; 
1907, 07:283; 1902-1906, 06:245; 
1903-1907, 07:287 


High School, technical, 
d’etre, 07:114 

High School work, time spent by 
pupils, 07:242 

High School tower clock, 06:208 


raison 
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High School, Why pupils leave, 
discussed, 07:240 


High School, see also Barringer 
High School 


High Schools in other cities of U. 
S. considered, 07:106 


High Schools, large vs. small, 04: 


- High Schools, more needed, 06:208 


High Schools, number in cities of 
United States, 04:86 


History, charts arranged, 05:165; 
course of study in preparation, 
04:147; observations on the 
teaching of, 07:200; teaching, 
discussed, 04:152; 06:191; 07:226 


History of industrial edugation in 
New Jersey, 06:123 


History of Newark.schools from 
1676 to 1857, 06:47 


Hoboken, N. J., Industrial educa- 
tion in, 06:126 

Holiday entertainments consid- 
ered, 04:144 


Holidays, too many, 06:37 


Huber, Ottilie H., obituary notice, 
05:155 


I 


Improvement of teaching corps, 
means used for, 07:181 


ee ante in school buildings, 

07:7 

Incorrigibles, Schools for, see Un- 
graded schools 


Individual study and _ recitation 
‘(Haslup), 06:197 


Indorsement of diplomas, see Di- 
plomas indorsed by Board of 
Examiners 

Industrial and technical training 
in schools below the High 
School, 07:90 

Industrial art instruction (Prof. 
Schick), 06:161 

Industrial character of the Ameri- 
can people (Dr. Pukall), 06:163 

Industrial education in New Jer- 
sey, history, 06:123 

Industrial education, see also Voca- 
tional training 

Industrial training and manual 
training distinguished, 06:130 


Industrial training and Trades 
Unions, 06:165 

Industrial training discussed, 
06:128 

Industrial work, School _ for, 


should be established, 07:245 
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J 


Jamestown Exposition, 
sent to, 07:178 

Japanese common school curricu- 
lum, 05:101 

Jersey City, N. J., school accom- 
modations, 06:78 

Jersey City, N. J., school board 
history considered, 07:65 

Johnson avenue annex abandoned, 
07:55 


exhibit 


K 


Kennedy, J. Wilmer, appointed 
assistant superintendent, 07:156 
Kindergarten course in Normal 
School, 07:237 ; 
Kindergarten grades supervisor, 
report 1905, 05:193-198 
Kindergartens, average per class, 
1904, 04:201; 1905, 05:242; 1906, 
06:234; 1907, 07:272 
Kindergartens discussed, 05:196- 
198; 06:202 
Kindergartners, 
06:114 
Kuypers, Doctor, on Training for 
citizenship, 06:149 


examinations, 


L 


Lache, Albert R., appointed prin- 
cipal of Drawing School, 06: 
104° report, 1907, 07i252 


Lafayette street school addition, 


expenditure 1904, 04:21; addi- 
tional ground, expenditures 
1906, 06:23 

Lafayette street changes sug- 
gested, 05:59; playgrounds 


SG 04:49; needs relief, 07: 


Daneyane in primary grades, 05: 

i) 

Language, observations on the 
teaching of, 06:188; 07:198 

Language work considered, 06: 
201; 07:227 

Lantern slides recommended for 
illustrative work, 06:185 

Large high schools vs. small high 
schools, 04:83 

Lawrence, Mary, obituary notice, 
04:134 

Lawrence street school garden, 
07:137 

Lectures, Children’s course in il- 
lustrated, 07:222 


eae 


Lectures for the people, 
06:106; 07:176; considered, 07: 
177; 05:149; centers, 06:107 


Letter writing considered, 05:181 


Libraries in * schools, volumes, 
amounts received from state, 
Hee 04:217; 05:259; 66:251; 07: 

Library, Free Public, bulletins 
sent to teachers, 06:170; co-op- 
eration of library and schools, 
06:167; and the normal school, 
07:238; exhibitions, 06:170; work 


report, 


with, 07: 186; 04: 154 
Licenses, see also each ers’ 
licenses 


Licenses granted by Board of Ex- 
aminers, 04:111; 05:126; 06:118 

Licensing teachers, powers of 
Board of Examiners, 07:162 

Lighting of class rooms consid- 
ered, 04:141; 05:157 

Lincoln school, expenditures, 1907, 
07:29 

Literary High 
detre of, 07:111 

Literature and composition, cor- 
relation of, 05:186 

Livingston street school, addi- 
tional accommodations needed, 
04:43, 46; should be abandoned, 


School, raison 


06:74; should be torn down, 
07:56 
Location of schools, discussed, 
07 :234 
Lough, Dr. James, lectures on 


psychology, 06:193 


M 


MacCall, Charles A., attendance 
officer, report 1904, 04:181-185; 
1905, 05:221; 1906, 06:211. 

MacCall, Charles A., see also Com- 
pulsory education, Director 


McCloskey, Margaret, general su- 


pervisor, report 1904, 04:157- 
Cat 1905, 05:193; 1906, 06:194- 
0 


McCloskey, Margaret, see also Gen- 
eral Supervisor 


McIntyre, David A., president of 
the Board, address 1904, 04:31- 
oo 1905, 05:31-39; 1906, 06:37- 


Male teachers recommended for 
SUES and Training school, 


Manual training and industrial 
training distinguished, 06:130 


Manual training, correlated work, 
05:201 
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Manual training director, report 
1904, 04:161-165; 1905, 05:198- 
208; 1907, 07:243-246. 


Manual training discussed, 04: 
156; 06:128 

Manual training, expenditures 
1904, 04:18; 1905, 05:18; 1906, 


06:18; 1907, 07:22 


Manual Training High School, 
05:80; aims of, 05:92 


Manuel! Training High School, ex- 
tract from Metropolitan Teach- 
er, 05:93 

Manual . Training High School 
(North Hast) of Philadelphia, 
graduates and occupations 
chosen, 05:90 


Manual Training High School not 
a grades school, 05:92 


Manual Training High School, 
Shall new high school be? 04: 
69 

Manual Training High School, 
What is its function? 04:76 

Manual Training High School, see 
also Commercial and Manual 
Training High School 


Manual training in High School, 
04:164; 05:71; 07:245; in Normal 


School, 04:164; in primary 
grades, 04:162 

Manual training, undirected 
work, 05:200 : 


Manual training, 
Dunker), 06:153 


Manual training work, outlines, 
05:199 


Massachusetts Commission on In- 
dustrial and Technical Train- 
ing, report quoted, 06:134-143; 
summary of recommendations, 
07:90 

Material equipment, 06:194 


Mathematics, Observations on the 
teaching of, 07 :200 


Mathematics, 8th A test, O05: 168 


Means employed to improve the 
teaching corps, 07:181 


Medical inspection, 04:128; 05:130; 
06:38; 07:118; further improve- 
ments, 07:119; instructions for 
inspectors, 06:413 

Medical inspection, statistics 1904, 
04:216; 1905, 05:258; 1906, 06:250; 
1907, 07:292 

Meleney, Dr., on grading of schol- 
ars, 06:197 

Mentally defective children, Spec- 
ial classes needed for, 07:123; 
who are included, 07:127 

Mershon, Bessie D., obituary no- 
tice, 04:134 


value of, (Dr. 
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Methods in teaching reading, 05: 
185 


Mineralogy and geology, course 
Pes Prof. Ray T. Whitbeck, 06: 
18 


Model department of 
school, needs of, 07:238 


Normal 


Model grammar school building’ 


should be erected, 04:56 
Monmouth street school addition- 
al accommodations needed, 
04:43 
Moore, Sarah C., obituary notice, 
06:178 


Moral and religious training, 
07:212 
Morton street school, additional 


accommodations needed, 04:43; 
change suggested, 05:59; needs 
enlargement, 06:74; old part 
should be torn down, 04:48 


Morton street school playground, 
expenditures 1905, 05:21; 1906, 
06:22 

Moseley, Alfred, patron of visit- 
ing British teachers, 06:173 

Musi readers in the _ grades, 
05:204 

Music, sight reading, 05:205 


Music, supervisor report 
04:165; 1905, 05:204 

Music, teaching, 04:156; teaching 
of technical, 05:204 

Muthesius, Doctor, on Drawing 
instruction, 06:157 

Myers, Nathan, architect of Com- 
mercial and Manual Training 
High School, 06:80 


1904, 


N 


Natural history specimens rented 
from American Museum of 
Natural History, 06:186 


Nature readers considered, 07:224 
Nature study, 06:186; in drawing, 


04:171; in summer schools, 05: 
112) 


Nature work discussed, 05:189 
Necessity for a strong executive 


department to administer the 
affairs, 07:159 

Needed school accommodations, 
05:47; 06:66, 67; 07:49, 51 

New York city school accommo- 
dations, 06:78 

New York School of Commerce 
course of study, 04:72 

Newark City Home, 05:146; de- 
scribed, 07:152 
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Newark School accommodations 
compared with New York City, 
Paterson, and Jersey City, 06:77 


Newark Schools, history from 
1676 to 1857, 06:47-56 


Newark Schools in 
06:46 


Newark Settlement Association 
debe ped esc nena Street school, 
05: 


Newark Technical School estab- 
lished 1885, 06:125; considered, 
07:100 

Newsboys’ ordinance passed, 04: 
184; enforced, 05:224 

Newton street school addition, ex- 
penditures 1904, 04:22; addition- 


1856-1857, 


al ground, expenditures, 1907, 
07:32 
Newton street school, additional 


accommodations needed, 04:43, 
47; more land needed, 06:77; 
should be replaced, 07:56 

Noon intermission changed, 05:35 


Normal and ‘Training School, 
booklists prepared by Public 
Library, 06:169 


Normal and ‘Training school 
course should be lengthened, 
05:80 

Normal and Training school, 


lessons in library work, 06:169 
Normal and ‘Training’ school, 
new building needed, 03:79 
Normal and Training school con- 
sidered, 04:88;; 05:74; 06:89; O07: 
115; new building needed, 06:90 
Normal and Training School, re- 
port (Willis) 1904, 04:135; 1905, 
05:171; 1906, 06:205; 1907, 07:237 
Normal and ‘Training schools, 
Committee of Fifteen on, 05:77 
Normal school pupils, 06:409 


Normal school graduates, 1904, 
04:207; 1905, 05:249; 1906, O6: 
241; 1907, O07: 282 

Normai school graduates’ rec- 
ords, 05:172 


Normal school needs, 04:93; new 
building needed, 06:205 


Normal school physical training, 
05:220 


Snes school pupils rating, 05: 
Normal school _ statistics, 
04:206; 1905; 05:248; 
240; 1907, 07:281 
Normal school 
growth, 05:171 
Northeast Manual 
High School 
graduates 
chosen, 05:90 


1904, 
1906, 06: 


summary of 
Training 


of Philadelphia, 
and occupations 
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North Seventh street school addi- 
tion, expenditures 1904, 04:23 


North Seventh street school, more 
land needed, 06:77 


Nurses in the schools, 07:122 


O 


Obituary notices, 1904, 04:134; 
1905, 05:154; 1906, 06:177 


Object drawing, 04:172 : 
a hc work, 05:191; 06:181, 


Oliver Street School addition, ex- 
penditure 1904, 04:20 


Out of doors playgrounds, 07:79 


P 


gies. associations, 05:119; 06: 
Park Commission, see Essex Coun- 
ty Park Commission 


Parker Street school, expendi- 
tures 1906, 06:28 
Parker street site, building 


should be erected, 05:55 
tag used as playgrounds, 05: 


Paterson, N. J., school board his- 
tory, 07:67 iM 
Patrick, Augusta, in charge of 
physical training in. High 

School, 05:220 

Payment of teachers promptly, 
06:37 

Pensioned teachers, 06:225; 07:265 

People, responsibility of, in edu- 
cation of their children, 07:82 

Peshine Avenue school, expendi- 
ture 1904, 04:20; 1905, 05:21; 
1906, 06:24; additional ground, 
expenditures 1906, 06:25; 1907, 
07:25 t 

Phonics, 05:182 

Physical training apparatus, ap- 
propriation for, 05:218 

Physical training, considered, 
04:113 

Physical training director, report 
1904, 04:176; 1905, 05:214 

Physical training in High School, 
04:180; in Normal school, 04:180 

Physical training, special teach- 
ers needed, 05:219 

Physical training syllabus pre- 
pared, 04:178 

Physics, lecture course by Prof. 
William Wiener, 06:188 
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Pianos, method of raising money 
to buy, 05:34 

PT CK WC key bien dilces 
manual training, 
04:161-165; 1905, 
1907, 07:243-246 

Picture composition, 05:211 

Pictures as classroom decora- 
tions, 06:180 

Playground sites needed, 05:34 


director of 
report 1904, 
05:198-203; 


Playground teachers, qualifica- 
tions, 06:405 

Playgrounds, 04:102 

Playgrounds attendance, 1906, 
06:99 


Playgrounds Commission, 06:100 


Playgrounds, director needed at 
each, 05:116 
Playgrounds out of doors, 07:79 


Playgrounds, statistics 1904, O04: 
213; 1905, 05:256; 1906,, 06:248; 
1907, 07:289 


Playgrounds, Use of 
grounds as, 06:38 


Playgrounds, see 
playgrounds. 


Points of excellence in American 
school systems, 06:150 

Poland, Addison B., City superin- 
tendent, report 1904, 04:37-133; 
1905, 05:43-153; 1906, 06:45-175; 
1907, 07:43-218 

Population and enrollment com- 
pared, 1880-1907, 07:45 


President’s address, 1904, 04:31- 
ek 1905, 05:31-39; 1906, 06:37- 


school 


also Summer 


Presidents of Board, 1851-1908, 


07:14 
Primary grades supervisor, re- 
port 1905, 05:193-198 


Primary schools discussed, 07: 
238 : 


Principals’ clerks, 06:170 


Principals, examinations for, 06: 
114; supply and demand, 04:116 


Printing, expenditures by schools, 
1904, 04:243; 1905, 05:288; 1906, 
06:282; 1907, 07:324. 

Bet takes of pupils discussed, 05: 
Promotion of pupils in elementary 
grades, statistics 1907, 07:279 
Promotions of teachers, 05:129; 

06:120 

Psychology, lectures by Dr. James 
Lough, 06:193 

Pukall, Dr., on Industrial charac- 
oe of the American people, 06: 

Pupils too old for their classes, 
(Maxwell), 04:67 
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‘Raison d’etre of the Literary High 
School, 07:111 

Raison d’etre of the Technical 
High School, 07:114 

Reading, observations on the 
teaching, 04:147; 05:183; 06:201; 
07:190 

Reading in primary grades, 05: 
193 

Reading leaflets, 06:195 


ped methods in teaching, 05: 


Recesses, 05:140 

Recreation center at Commerce 
Street school described, 07:133 

Regulations for the government 
of the schools, 1907, 07:408 

Regulations; Index to, 07:475 

Rehmann, Carl F., obituary no- 
tice, 05:155; notice, 06:104 

ee training considered, 07: 
12 


Repairs, expenditures by schools, 
1904, 04:229; 1905, 05:271; 1906, 
06:265; 1907, 07:305 

Requirements for teachers’ licen- 
ses, 06:111 

Responsibility of the people in the 
es aes of their children, 07: 


Responsibility of the people’s 
agents, the Board of Education, 
07:85 

Responsibility of the teacher in 
education, 07:87 


Revised salary schedule, princi- 
ples of, 07:153 

Richelieu terrace site, expendi- 
tures, 1906, 06:23 

Richelieu terrace school, see also 

‘ Lincoln school 

Ridge Street school, additional 
grounds, expenditures, 1906, 


06:24; 1907, 07:31 

Ridge Street ‘school should be re- 
placed, 06:76; site should be 
enlarged, 05:62 

Ridgewood avenue section, new 
site needed, 06:80 

Romaine, Mary E., 
tice, 05:154 | 

Romer, Caroline E., lectures on 
plants and'‘animals, 06:188 

Royal Prussian Industrial Com- 
mission, 06:145; report, 06:146 

Rules of Board of Education, 
1907, 07:395-407 

Runyon & Carey, engineers of 
Commercial and Manual Train- 
ing High School, 06:80 

Russell, Dean, on Normal schools, 
05:175 


obituary no- 
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St. Louis school exhibit, 04:126 


Salaries, expenditures by schools, 
1904, 04:243; 1905, 05:288; 1906, 
06:282; 1907, 07:324 

Salaries of 6th grade teachers, 
06:1838; substitute teachers, 05: 
148; teachers, delay in pay- 
ment, 05:33; increase, 05:33 

Salaries, schedule of Teachers’, 
05:104; 06:325; 07:373; revised 
Jan. 1, 1906, 05:330; principles 
of revision, 07:153 

Salary advancement dependent 
Upon merit and efficiency, 07: 

Sanitary conditions of 
considered, 07:80 

Sanitary precautions by teachers, 
05:136 

SCMeck =e Prot. Ons Industrial. Art 
instruction, 06:161 


School accommodations, 1904, 04: 


schools 


189; 1905, 08:229; 1906, 06:219; 
1907, 07:259 

School accommodations needed 
November, 1904, 04:40 

School architecture, scientific 


study of, 04:55 

School assembly considered, 07: 
231 

School boards in cities of New 
Jersey, selection of, 07:65 


School boards in large cities, size 
and how selected, 07:64 


School boards, small, see 
school boards 

School books, list by grades, 06: 
Sole OF 819 

School buildings 
considered, 04:49 


School buildings directory 1904, 
04:249; 1905, 05:293; 1906, O06: 
Bole L907) OF :3831 

School buildings, general im- 
provements in, 07:77; lack of 
uniformity, 04:54; number own- 
ed and rented, 1904, 04:189; 
1905, 05:229; 1906, 06:219; 1907, 
07:259; should be located on 
corner lots, 04:51; size of, 04: 


Small 


and grounds 


School 
143 
School Exchange, magazine pub- 
lished by Male Principals’ As- 
sociation, 07:189 
School facilities, 06:39 


School gardens, 06:38; 07:135; at 
Bergen street school, 07:137; at 
HKighteenth avenue school, 07: 
136; at Elizabeth avenue school, 
07:138; at Hamburg place 
school, 07:136; at Lawrence 
street school, 07:137 


dismissal considered, 04: 
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School gardens, interest in, by 
State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 07:139 

School grounds and buildings con- 
sidered, 04:49 


School houses, committee on, 
visit to New England cities, 
New York and Philadelphia, to 
examine Technical High 
Schools, 05:81 2 

et ay libraries considered, 06: 
167 


School nurses considered, 07:122 

School organizations, 05:176; in 
High School, 07:241 

Schools as social centers, 04:121 

Schools, directory of, See School 
buildings directory 

Schools, grading and grouping of, 
06:196 . 

Schools, location of, discussed, 
07 :234 

Schools of Newark, condition in 
1839, 04:215 

Science, teaching, 04:150 

Science, elementary, discussed, 
05:189 

Science readers considered, 07: 
224 : 

Seating capacity 1904, 04:189; 
1905, 05:229; 1906, 06:219; 1907, 
07:259; 1903-1907, 07:259 

Secretaries of Board, 1851-1908, 
07:15 

Selection of school boards in the 
cities of New Jersey, 07:65 

“Setting up” exercises considered, 
04:177 

Seventh Avenue school addition, 
expenditures 1905, 05:20; addi- 


tional ground,- expenditures, 
1905, 05:23 

Sewing, 04:156; grade meet- 
ings, 65:206; in evening 


schools, 04:169; 03:208; fourth 
erade; &.05:207: 9 .in the? eital- 
ian school, 05:209; machines 
furnished, 05:208; problems of 
providing materials for gar- 
ments, 05:209; taught by one 
teacher in each summer school, 
05:113 

Sewing, supervisor, report 1904, 
04:167-170; 1905, 05:206-209 

Shall the new High School be a 
Manual Training High School, 
a Commercial High School, or 
both combined? 04:69 


Sites for new schools, 06:79 


Sites, Values of, see Value of 
school houses, sites and furni- 
ture 


Sixteenth Ward school site, ex- 


penditures 1907, 07:33 


Size of school boards in large 
cities and how selected, 07:64 


Slocum, C. W., director of writ- 
ing, report 1904, 04:174-175; 
1905, 05:212-214 


eee school board discussed, 07: 


Small school board movement, 
history, 07:58 


Small school boards, general ten- 
dency toward, 07:60 


Social centers, schools as, 04:121 


Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education, report on 
rae Training High Schools, 
O04: 


Sommer, F, H., added to Board of 
Examiners, 07:454 

Sonn, George C., obituary notice, 
06:177; tribute to, by -High 
School, 06:209 

South Street, additional ground, 
expenditures 1905, 05:23 


South Highth street school addi- 
tion, expenditures 1906, 06:25; 
1907, 07:26; additional ground, 
expenditures 1904, 04:20; 1905, 
05:20 

South Highth street school, addi- 
tional accommodation needed, 


04:45; needs to be enlarged, O5: | 


52 
South Market street school addi- 
tional ground, 


expenditures, 

1906, 06:24; 190/, OF:52 ; 

South Market street school, more 
land needed, 06:77 


South Sixteenth street building, 
expenditures, 1905, 05:20; addi- 
tional. ground, expenditures 
1905, 08:24; 1906, 06:23 


South Sixteenth street school, ad- 
dition needed, 05:60; should be 
enlarged, 07:56 


South Tenth street school, addi- 
tional accommodation needed, 
04:45; can be relieved by addi- 
tion § to Fourteenth avenue 
Boa 07:56; more land needed, 
06:7 


Southern section of ‘city, ‘site 
needed for school, 05:63 


Special classes for mentally. de- 
fective children, 07:123 


Special instruction to children be- 
low grade, 06:193 


Spelling, observations on the 
teaching of, 04:153; 05:182; 07: 
199, 229 


ay > 
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Spelling in Springfield, Mass., 
schools, sixty years ago and 
now, 05:99 


Springfield, Mass., schools, spell- 
ing and arithmetic sixty years 
ago and now, 05:99 


Stamm, Elizabeth A., 
notice, 06:177 


a or sitting too long, 05: 


State Reform school as reform 
agency, 07:152 


State school fund, total number 
of days allowed, 06:231 


Stationery expenditures by 
schools, 1904, 04:243; 1905, O85: 
288; 1906, 06:282; 1907, 07:324 


Statistics, miscellaneous, 1904, 04: 
VAR 1905, 05:235; 1906, 06: 236: 
1907, 07 :276 


Stearns, Wayland E., principal 
High School, report 1904, 04: 
137; 1905, 03:176; 1906, 06:207; 
1907, 07:240 ; 

Stephens, Carrie V., supervisor 
of sewing, report 1904, 04:167- 
170; 1905, 05:206-209 

Struble, Eva E., supervisor of 
drawing, report 1904, 04:170- 
ose. 905; 05:210-212 ‘ 

Study, Course of, see Course of 
Study 

Substitute teachers, 05:147; sala- 
ries, 05:148 

Summer avenue school needs re- 
lief, 07:56 

Summer place. school, 
ture 1904, 04:20 

Summer playgrounds, 05:115; 07: 
142; attendance 1907, 07:143 

Summer playgrounds, see _ also 
Playgrounds 

Summer school attendance, 1906, 
06:98; attendance should be fol- 
lowed up, 05:114; considered, 
04:99; 05:111; 06:96 


obituary 


expendi- 


Summer school enrollment, 05: 
112; 06:98; 07:140 

Summer school statistics, 1903- 
1904, 04:101 . 

Summer schools statistics, 1904, 
04:211; 1905, 03:254; 1906, O6: 


231, 246: 1907, 07:271, 287 
papmes schools report, 1907, 07: 


er ial school supervisor, 04: 


Summer school teachers should be 
appointed in May, 05:113; should 
be classified, 05:114; grade in- 
stead of departmental, 07:141 


Superintendent of schools, See 
City Superintendent 
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Superintendents of Public 


Schools, 1853-1906, 06:14 
Supervision as a subject for 
criticism, 05:36; 05:150 
Supervisor, General, see alsé6 Gen- 
eral supervisor 


Supervisor, General, report 1904, 


 04:148-156; 1905, 05;180-193; 
primary grades 1904, 04:157 
Supervisor, functions discussed, 

07 :183 
Supplies, expenditures for, 1905, 
ep a 1906, 06:274; 1907, O07: 


Supply and demand of principals 
and teachers, 04:116; 06:121 

Sussex Avenue school addition, 
expenditure 1904, 04:21; addi- 
tional ground, expenditures 
1906, 06:23 

Syllabus of instruction in civics, 
07:206 

Systems, old and new, compared, 
(Poland) 06:56 


As 


Tardiness, Number of cases, 1904, 
04:203; 1905, 05:244, 260; 1906 
06:236; 1907, 07:294 

Teachers, Assignment of, 06:195 


Teachers’ associations considered, 
07:185 


Teachers by place of graduation, 
04:195 

Teachers, day school, number em- 
ployed, 1902-1906, 06:224 


Teachers, directory of, 1904, 
04:264; 1905, 05:306; 1906, O06: 
300; 1907, 07:346 

Teachers, examination and ab: 
pointment, 06:390 

Teachers’ licenses, 06:111 

Teachers, number by grades, 1904, 
04:192; 1905, 05:231; 1906, O6: 
2213 1907; 07:261 

Teachers, number by _ schools 
from which graduated, 06:224; 
07 :264 

Teachers, number male and fe- 
ee in each school, 1905, O85: 

Teachers of fifth and sixth grades 
discussed, 07:230 

Teachers, peculiar work required 
of, 07:89 

hacrraness pensioned, 06:225; 07: 


Teachers, responsibility of, 07:87 
Teachers’ salaries schedule, 06: 
325: 07:373 
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Teachers, selection, practice in 
vogue in cities, 07:165 — 

Teachers, supply and demand, 
04:116; 06:121 

Teachers, terms of service, 04: 
194; 05:233; 06:223; 07:263 

Teachers, trained and _  experi- 
enced, need, 07:170 

Teaching corps, means employed 
to improve, 07:181 

Teaching of civics to adult for- 
eigners in evening schools, 07: 
204 

Technical High School, curriculum 
proposed, 05:83 


Technical High School, expendi- 
tures, 1905, 05:24 
Technical High School, raison 


detre of, 07:114 


Technical school used as annex 
of High School, 05:72; 06:92 


Technical School, see also Newark 
Technical School 


hep eee? of class rooms, 05: 


Temporary appointment should 
be extended from. one to two 
years, 05:157 


Tests discussed, 05:192; influence 
of official, 06:193; semi-annual, 
04:149 

Text books, 
155 


(Dr. Dunker), 06: 


Text books, change in mode of 
selecting, 05:102 


Text books, distribution and use, 
in charge of Assistant Superin- 
tendent, 05:103 


Mea books, inventory made, 05: 
Text books, to be passed on by 


Board of Examiners, 05:122 


Text books, selection by Board of 
Hixaminers discussed, 07:161 
Theatres, Effect on school attend- 
ance, 06:211 

Thirteenth avenue school addi- 
tion and_ site, expenditures, 
1906, 06:27; 1907, 07:27; addi- 
tional ground, appropriation 
1907, 07:34 

Thirteenth avenue school, addi- 
tional accommodations needed, 
04:47; addition needed, 05:59 

Thirteenth avenue school used 
for social purposes, 05:119 

Thirteenth ward school site and 
building, expenditure 1904, 04: 
22 


Time schedules, 06:200 
Time standard for studies, 07:220 
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Toilets, construction of, 07:78 
Towels, 05:139 


Trades unions 
training, 06:165 


Training department of Normal 
School, needs, 07:238 


Training for citizenship, 06:149 


Transfers-of teachers, 05:130; 06: 
121:-07:175 


Trenton, N. J.,,school board con- 
sidered, 07:68 


Trenton Na Je 


and industrial 


school of Indus- 


trial Arts, established 1902, 
06:127- 
Trolleys dangerous to_- school 


children, 06:38 

Truants, schools for, see Ungraded 
schools 

Typewriters added to High School 
equipment, 05:72 

Typewriters purchased for Even- 
ing High Schools, 05:111 


Typewriting added to Evening 
School studies, 04:99 


U 


Ungraded schools, considered, 04: 
119; 05:224; defects in, 07:148; 
needs of, 07:149; need of sites 
for more, 06:96; need of suita- 
ble quarters, 06:213; 05:144; 
transfer of ~ pupils” Sto7emou 
411; value of, 06:95 


ee aon schools, work 1907, 07: 


Vv 


Vacancies in teaching corps, fill- 
ing, 07:170 

Vaccination, 05:134 

Vaccination record, 05:133 


Vailsburg school, expenditures, 
1905, 05:21 
Vailsburg section, new _ school 


needed, 06:74; site needed for 
new school, 05:63 

Value of school houses, sites and 
furniture, 1904, 04:227; 1905, O85: 
269; 1906, 06:263; 1907, 07:303 

Ventilation as sanitary precau- 
tion, 05:136 + 

Vineland Home for the Feeble 
Minded, 07:124 

Sane schools by teachers, 07: 

i 


Vocational training, 07:109; de- 
fined, 07:95; in schools below 
the High School, 07:90 
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Walnut street school, more land 
needed, 06:77; should be re- 
placed, 06:75 


Warden, Randall Ds appointed 
director of physical training, 
04:115; report 1904, 04:176-181, 


1905, 05:214-221 


Warden, Randall D., director of 
physical training, in charge of 
Summer playgrounds, 06:100 


Wardrobes, oversight and ventil- 
ation of, 05:139 


Warren Street school addition 
ane Site, expenditures 1907, 07: 


Warren Street school should be 
enlarged, 06:75 


Washington Street 
needed, 05:58 


Washington Street school addi- 
tion, expenditure 1904, 04:21; 
additional ground, expenditures 
1906, 06:24; 1907, 07:32 


playground 


Washington street school, more 
land needed, 06:77 

Wasted years, 06:86 

Waverly Avenue School, addi- 


tional accommodations needed, 
04:46; needs relief,07:57; should 
be enlarged, 06:75 


Waverly ‘Avenue School, addi- 
tional ground, appropriation 
1907, 07:34 


Webster Street School additional’ 


ground, expenditures, 1906, 06: 
24; 1907, 07:32 

Webster Street School, more land 
needed, 06:77; will need to be 
enlarged, 05:58 , 
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Weequahic Park section, site 
needed for new school, 06:79 
Westwood, Louise, Supervisor of 
music, report 1904, 04:165-167; 

1905, 05:204-206 

What sort of school does Newark 
require at this time, 04:82 

Whitbeck, Prof. Ray T., 06:188 

Whittling, 04:163 

Wickliffe street school should be 
abandoned, 06:75 

Wiener, Prof. William, lecture 
course on physics 06:188 

William Street school, additional . 
accommodations needed 04:43 

Willis, W. Spader, principal Nor- 
mal and Training school, re- 
port 1904, 04:135; 1905, O38:171; 
1906, 06:205; 1907, 07:237 

Window shades, regulation, 05: 
SE S3y 

Wright, Carroll D., chairman of 
the Massachusetts Commission 
on Industrial and Technical 
Training, 06:132 


Writing, director, report 1904, 04: 
174-175; 1905, 05:212-214 


Writing, observations 
teaching: of, 07:197 


Writing exhibit for St. Louis ex- 
position, 04:175 


Writing English, 05:180 
ees of teachers, increase, 06: 


on the 


6 


Y. M. Cc. A. symnasium.used by 
physical training classes of 
Normal School, 035:220 
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